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ABSTRACT 


The doctoral thesis, “Transcendental and Romantic Elements in the select 
works of Ralph Waldo Emerson and K V Raghupathi: A Comparative Study” — 
examines within the framework of tenets from American Transcendentalism and European 
Literary Romanticism, a sampling of the works of 19" Century American writer, poet, 
orator and essayist, Ralph Waldo Emerson (1803-1882) and postmodern Indian poet and 
writer, K. V. Raghupathi (born 1957). 


Transcendental and Romantic Elements have been a part and parcel of Literature as 
means of representing the subjective thoughts, feelings, emotions and experiences of the 
writers and poets of lore. The sampling of the writers (Ralph Waldo Emerson and K V 
Raghupathi) aims at showing how both writers perceive and represent transcendentalist 
and romantic elements to their works which take readers beyond a vision of the normal 


course of everyday affairs into a deeper reality underlying Nature and reality. 


The organization of this thesis falls into seven chapters: Chapter-I: Introduction — 
An Overview of Transcendentalism and Romanticism; Chapter-II: Review of Related 
Literature; Chapter-III: Comparative Literature and Theory; Chapter-IV: Transcendental 
Elements in Emerson and Raghupathi; Chapter-V: Romantic Elements in Emerson and 
Raghupathi; Chapter-VI: Emerson and Raghupathi: A Comparative Perspective; and 


Chapter- VII: Conclusion: Summary and Research Findings. 


This comparative study examines select essays and poems of Ralph Waldo 
Emerson juxtaposed with the select poems of Raghupathi. The comparative analysis 
includes interpreting, judging and critiquing the works of the two authors, based on their 


poetic explorations of human consciousness. 


Thus, it is hoped that this thesis will not only bring together the affinities and 
commonalities of these two writers, but also show how both Transcendentalism and 
Romanticism are literary expressions of a greater and holistic awareness of the deep 


spiritual connections between human consciousness and Nature. 
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SYNOPSIS 


In the words of Wordsworth, “Poetry is the spontaneous overflow of powerful 
feelings: it takes its origin from emotion recollected in tranquility.” But in today’s 
contemporary world, much poetry appears simply as the subjective impressions of the 
writers too often regarding just the trivial or mere surface details of everyday life. Writers, 
especially the English Romantics and Ralph Waldo Emerson, delved into deeper aspects of 
nature by looking at it reverentially as a mother, protector and an expression of Divine and 
are thus conjoined by a pantheistic affinity. Emerson produced a vast literary output in the 
form of Essays, Lectures, and Poems on a wide range of themes and is mainly known for 
his transcendental elements that probe at the deeper, hidden or spiritual aspects of life, 
reality and human existence. His enormous intellectual acumen (essentially an intuitive and 
non-systematic writer) and eloquence kicked off the rich cycle of American Literature that 
would find a fuller poetical expression especially in Walt Whitman (1819-1892) and his 
Song of Myself. As man is bogged down in daily routines and mundane activities, Emerson 
points toward the greater reality of Nature: the American writer proposes a new 
relationship with the Universe for to each of us. The same can be said of the South Indian 


Poet and Writer, K V Raghupathi. 


The select Essays and Poems of Emerson reveal influences from his personal life, 
books, and contemplations amidst Nature and his understanding of Transcendentalism. 
They are a sampling of what we could term Emerson’s mysticism: his concept of God or 
the Divine (The Over-Soul), Self-Reliance or individualism regarding thought and the 
spiritual life. Furthermore, they show his metaphysical vision of Nature, the inter- 
connectivity and unity between Nature, Mind and God and his particular reading of 


Kantian idealism and the primacy of subjectivity. 


From Raghupathi, the works chosen have been taken from his twelve poetry 
collections that span four decade. Also included is his critical study, Emerson’s 
Orientalism (2007), a prose work which elucidates the relationship of Emerson and the 
Vedanta whence the American poet was influenced to formulate his concepts of the Over- 
Soul, Illusion, Immortality, Intuition, Spirituality, and Mysticism. This rich body of work 
expresses Raghupathi’s views which are partly intellectual, partly philosophical, partly 


transcendental and spiritual. 


lil 


Raghupathi’s works reveal a wide range of themes from daily life, politics, 
sociological and ecological issues to philosophy, mysticism, and spirituality which offer 
readers a heightened intuitive poetic experience. Hence, he is an authentic and major voice 


in contemporary English poetry in India. 


Many researchers in the past have explored the various thematic aspects of 
Emerson. Also, numerous critical articles have been published on Raghupathi’s works 
examining the different aspects in various national and international literary journals. But 
no comparative studies (comprehensively and exclusively) have been carried out 
specifically between Emerson and Raghupathi till today on transcendental and romantic 
elements which predominantly figure in both the writers and have so far not drawn wider 
critical attention. Hence, this has prompted the researcher to take up the proposed study 
examining both the poet’s transcendentalist and romantic features, which aims at filling a 
gap and suggesting topics for further research and study. Further, it is not Emerson, a 
stalwart in American Literature is being compared with Raghupathi but Raghupathi is 


compared with Emerson. 


The goal herein is to bring to light the themes of transcendental, Romanticism 
(Nature), and philosophical elements underlying the works of Emerson and Raghupathi 
through a harmonious synthesis of their poetical expression. It is our belief that poets like 
Emerson and Raghupathi write books that actually inspire and change their readers thus 
showing the power of literature and their works as literature of power. Against this 


backdrop, the present research is conducted carrying out the following: 
Objectives of the research: 
This research project aims at examining: 


> the interdependence of man, human consciousness and nature in 
Emerson and Raghupathi’s Poetry. 

> The way their poetry exemplify the transcendence of ordinary life and 
reveal glimpses (or “intimations” as Wordsworth called them) of nature’s 
deeper dimensions. 

> The way their poetry expresses the natural phenomena, objects and life as 
reflections and manifestations of the Over-Soul or the Divine. 


> Their poetical exploration of nature’s metaphysical truths of life related to 
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human consciousness. 
> Their poetical expression of what self-actualization is and true achievement 


in life. 
Research Question: 


How does transcendentalism and romanticism in the works of Ralph Waldo 


Emerson and Raghupathi lead to higher consciousness? 
Hypothesis: 


This comparative study of Emerson and Raghupathi focuses exclusively on 
transcendental and romantic aspects. This study showcases the harmonious blend of 
oriental and occidental thoughts in both writers. Though born in different countries, a 
reading of both is mutually complementary and enriching. Two maxims have guided our 
approach: “language is the dress of thought” and Martin Heidegger’s (1889-1976) 
“language is the dwelling place of being.” Both Emerson and Raghupathi offer insights to 
serious seekers of truth and spirituality by showing the need of a deep dive into the self and 


Nature and see that we are one with the universe. 
Significance and relevance of the study: 


This comparative study of Raghupathi and Emerson reminds the reader that 
humans are not mere “biological units” and that the recent scientific research on the hard 
problem of consciousness (a serious issue examined and explored poetically by both 
Emerson and Raghupathi) show this. Both writers would affirm that physicalism (formerly 
known as materialism) is only an incomplete representation of reality beyond which lies 
the “undiscovered country” of the full range of human consciousness. This was a core 
intuition known and expressed in our Vedas and both writers share this spiritual 
perspective of reality. All religions teach the moral life of man as well as his striving for 
perfection, his work to make a living and his fulfillment of a higher purpose in life and 
both writers share this intuition, an essential religious sensibility. Nonetheless, neither can 
be considered a religious writer (i.e. the distance between Emerson and English devotional 
poetry and Raghupathi and Tagore’s religious poetry) insomuch as there is no doctrine, 
creed or profession of faith in their work. Although both writers belong to different 


periods and cultures reflected in their work, the issue they confront and perspectives they 


offer are universal. Both are examples of wisdom literature and belong to that category of 


literature Goethe defined as world literature (Weltliteratur). 
Scope of the study: 


In order to make an in-depth study of the select works of both the writers, against 
the backdrop of Transcendental and Romantic Elements, a comparative analysis, has been 
attempted of select essays and poems of Emerson and Raghupathi’s poetry. The study 
attempts to put together the Transcendental and Romantic elements employed by both and 
appraise their perspectives regarding the universal issue of the betterment of individual 


human beings through the transformation of human consciousness. 


Limitations of the study: 


The major limitation of this research has been our need of restricting the number of 
works selected. There are many works of Emerson and Raghupathi that deal with 
autobiographical, social and cultural aspects, but these have been left aside. In order to 
examine an individual work more closely, we focus specifically on those works where 
Transcendental and Romantic Elements function as either a central theme or an important 
backdrop. Emerson’s (select essays and poems) and Raghupathi’s (poetry collections) are 
studied in the light of available resources in books, online and offline scholarly journals, 
critical studies on the select poems, articles and available editorials on the Internet. The 
other limitation is that Emerson is more often viewed as a major essayist and a lesser poet, 
whereas Raghupathi regards himself primarily as a poet, although he has produced a 


significant body of prose work, both narrative and essay. 
Research methodology: 
The following methods have been adopted for the research work focused on the 


Transcendental and Romantic aspects of the select works: 


> Studied the Primary Sources of both the writers and, prepared running notes 
and analyzed thematic concerns out of which Transcendental and Romantic elements have 


been picked up. 


> Studied the critical material available on the select works of Emerson and 


Raghupathi and utilized the critical views on both writers to understand and build up our 
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own analysis of the poems by comparing/contrasting and interpreting Raghupathi’s works 


with those of Emerson. 


> Read the relevant general and research articles published in the national and 
international journals and used the views expressed by the experts in order to authenticate 


our own findings. 


> Browsed the websites pertaining to transcendental and romantic elements to 


gain awareness of the latest developments in this field of study. 


Chapter schema: 


The organization of this thesis falls into seven chapters whose briefs are given 


hereunder: 
Chapter-I: Introduction — An Overview of Transcendentalism and Romanticism 


Transcendentalism and Romanticism, their origins and development as literary 
movements and subsequent influence on literature. Also the tenets of Transcendentalism 
and Romanticism are described. The background of Literature i.e. both Indian and 
American Literatures are elaborated and with a greater focus on poetry. The history of 
American poets and evolution of postmodern Indian poets and their characteristics are also 
briefly expostulated. Introduction of Ralph Waldo Emerson and K V Raghupathi is 
elaborated with special emphasis on the title and topic of our thesis. An attempt is made 
herein at an analytical study of the background from which both writers have produced 
their poems. The focus aims at finding ideological concerns — through our personal 
reformulation of the slippery concept “ideology” — in Transcendental and Romantic works 


of Emerson and Raghupathi. 
Chapter-II: Review of Related Literature 


This chapter makes an attempt at reviewing published articles and critical studies 
on Emerson and Raghupathi with a special focus on the themes of Transcendental and 
Romantic elements. Discussion based on the past literature and published articles of both 
the writers are also taken into account. Also scrutinized secondary sources, journals and 


other web resources to ensure the originality of our research on the links between Emerson 


vii 


and Raghupathi on the Transcendental and Romantic elements and hence to substantiate 


the need of the present study. 
Chapter-III: Comparative Literature and Theory 


Comparative literature, theories and scope are deliberated. The background of 
comparative literature is validated with definitions and descriptions of various notable 
scholars. The relevance of a comparative study of both the writers, Emerson and 
Raghupathi is also explained. The significance of this comparative study highlighting the 
transcendental and romantic elements in both the American and Indian poets will help and 
bestow individual consciousness-raising by understanding deeper the mechanics of human 


ontology between consciousness and nature. 
Chapter-IV: Transcendental Elements in Emerson and Raghupathi 


A brief discussion of Transcendentalism is deliberated. Comparison of select 
transcendentalist poems of Emerson and Raghupathi is undertaken by illustrating and 
describing the characteristics of transcendentalism. Further, it can be observed that both the 
American and Indian express their own gnosis in transcending the physical, mental and 
emotional world which transports the readers to taste the individual subjective experience 


beyond the perception of ordinary human intellect, reasoning and understanding. 
Chapter-V: Romantic Elements in Emerson and Raghupathi 


The background of Romanticism with its characteristics is discussed elaborately. 
Later the select poems of both the writers comprising of romantic elements are examined/ 
analyzed and deliberated elaborately through critical perspectives of different scholars. 
Both Emerson and Raghupathi share their love of nature where Emerson views nature as 
God’s body, but for Raghupathi nature is the manifestation of pure consciousness. For both 
the poets, knowledge is born out of deeply felt experiences in their solitary walks. Freedom 
for both the poets is the life breath and the remembrance of their childhood past is an 
example of renewal they experience through nature. Awakening of new sensibility in 


human consciousness while being amidst nature can be observed in both the writers 
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Chapter-VI: Emerson and Raghupathi: A Comparative Perspective 


The ideological tenets of Transcendentalism and Romanticism in both writers are 
discussed. At last, critical analysis and judgment is done to come out with new synthesis. 
Through his poems, Emerson wanted to show Universal harmony in God’s creation, where 
he unites nature and philosophy into one. Apart from the European literary influences in 
his works, Emerson also used Indian themes, imagery, and symbolism in his poems. 
Reading his essays and poetry is an expedition of nature wherein a visionary voice states 
his deep wisdom in utter clarity. In the case of Raghupathi, his poems are filled with 
individual, subjective, intuitive feelings and experiences, and like Emerson, he doesn’t rely 
on mythological figures or historical events. His imagination is fertile and can turn any 
ordinary natural object into poetry for he considers that sensitivity to the surrounding 
world is the hall mark of poetic mind. Raghupathi gives more importance to nature and its 
transformative power on human consciousness. His entire opus is a masterful expression 
of the Indian mystical experience. Also, his poetry conveys the spiritual transcendence in 
an age of confusion and chaos where the wounds of humanity are deep. Few poets in the 
past and in the present have aspired to poetically express the change in human 
consciousness like Emerson and Raghupathi, and in this case, this is what brings them 


together so harmoniously. 
Chapter-VII: Conclusion: Summary and Research Findings 


This chapter sums up the discussion of the select works from the aforementioned 
critical approaches, findings and scope for further research as well as my own personal 


reflections on the reading of both writers. 
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CHAPTER-I 


INTRODUCTION: AN OVERVIEW 
OF TRANSCENDENTALISM AND 
ROMANTICISM 


CHAPTER-I 
INTRODUCTION: 
AN OVERVIEW OF TRANSCENDENTALISM AND ROMANTICISM 


“A journey of a thousand miles begins with a single step.” 
Lao Tzu 


“Try to be a rainbow in somone’s life.” 
Maya Angelou 


1.1 Thesis in Context 


This thesis examines the Transcendental and Romantic Elements in a comparative 
study of selected poems of Ralph Waldo Emerson (USA, 1803-1882) and K. V. 
Raghupathi (India, b.1957). The researcher makes no claim of breaking new ground 
regarding Emersonian studies, except perhaps his Non-Western perspective as a reader 
(that includes researcher’s own practice and understanding of Hinduism and Indian 
mysticism) and a comparative literary analysis aimed at bringing together two writers from 
very different backgrounds and cultures. This thesis aims at showing not only Emerson’s 
widespread influence and his connection to Indian mysticism and philosophy! who was 
influenced and equally influenced a host of American poets and writers around the world 
like Pablo Neruda (1904-1973), Jorge Luis Borges (1899-1986), Fernando António 
Nogueira Pessoa ( 1888-1935) but also Raghupathi’s unique poetic voice, based on his 
experience as a poet, novelist, literary scholar and essayist as well as his deep personal 
knowledge, experience and lifelong practice as a Yoga master and an Indian mystic. Both 
poets and writers present instance of what is examined further ahead as gnosis, or a 


particular form of knowing belonging to romantic poets and mystics alike. 


Raghupathi’s poetic work in progress is a powerful and unique expression of an 
age-long Indian tradition: this is what the researcher believes makes him a strong poet both 
in Indian letters and also, because of his universal treatment of human consciousness and 
its deep entanglement with the natural world as a poetic theme, in that corpus of literary 
works the German writer Johannes Goethe (1749-1832) termed “world literature” 
( Weltliteratur)? Thus, the researcher’s aim herein is to examine, compare and contrast two 
writers and showcase their numerous invisible thematic, metaphysical and philosophical 


connections and affinities in their treatment of universal themes: nature as the Divine; the 


exploration of human consciousness; the discovery of the Divine within; the enlargement 
and expansion of human selfhood beyond the mere transitory mental identifications of 
socially imposed categories such as clans, tribes, nationality, family, profession, culture, 
body etc. These themes transcend both the literary borders of both the US and India, 
although both Emerson and Raghupathi retain many of the characteristics of their native 


culture. 
1.1.1 Transcendentalism 


Transcendentalism stems from the Latin transcendere which means “existence or 
experience beyond the normal or physical level” (Oxforddictionaries.com). As a genuine 
American intellectual and literary movement with a considerable body of works, it was 
inspired both by English Romantic poetry and German philosophy. Transcendentalism 
soon took root in New England, where its centres were Concord and Boston. Both towns 
would play major roles in the development of American culture, philosophy and literature 
from 1836 onwards and be decisive in what has been termed the American Literary 
Renaissance? and its rich body of imaginative literature that placed the US on the world 
map of literature. Transcendentalism included foremost its central figure Ralph Waldo 
Emerson, but also other notable American clergyman, educators, writers and intellectuals 
such as Bronson Alcott (1799-1888), Frederick Henry Hedge (1805-1890), William Ellery 
Channing (1780-1842), William Henry Channing (1810-1884), Theodore Parker (1810- 
1860), Margaret Fuller Ossoli (1810-1850), Elizabeth Peabody (1804-1894), George 
Ripley (1802-1880), Nathaniel Hawthorne(1804-1864), Henry David Thoreau (1817- 
1862), Jones Very (1813-1880) etc. 


Transcendentalism rises as a rebellious reaction to the Enlightenment/Age of 
Reason (18" Century), its rationalist and incipient scientific mindset and strict obedience to 
classical models in literature. According to Transcendentalists, society and its organized 
institutions, corrupt the unique potential of individuals and hinder (through imposed 
dogmatic belief systems and conformity with conventions) their psychic integrity, self- 
realization, latent creative potential and freedom. The movement drew on ideas and 
concepts from a variety of sources, including Hindu texts, besides various unorthodox 


religious ideas and the primacy of subjectivity found in German idealism’. 


As radical thinkers, the American Transcendentalists revolted against both the 
liberal Unitarian Church and traditional American Orthodox Christianism (Calvinism, 
Puritanism and Protestantism). Furthermore, they were modern in spirit (as seen by many 
members involved in educational reforms, women’s rights and abolition) and wanted to 


emerge as pioneers to bring new understanding of the masses. 


The movement’s pioneer was Ralph Waldo Emerson who won fame in Europe (in 
England, and even Nietzsche admired him in Germany) but also faced harsh antagonism. 
His seminal transcendentalist texts include Nature (1836) and the essays, The American 
Scholar (1837), The Divinity School Address (1838), The Over-Soul (1841) and Self- 
Reliance (1841). Later, Thoreau in Walden (1854) and his journals would provide a 
practical record of Transcendentalism and self-reliance as described in his independent 


lifestyle in the woods. 


The term “transcendental”, as Emerson pointed out in The Transcendentalist 
(1841), was borrowed from the German philosopher Immanuel Kant, (1724-1804), who in 
his refutation of the English empiricists> confined the expression “transcendental 
knowledge” to the ways human perception grasps and understands the sense experience of 
Space, time, quantity and causality. This knowledge was termed transcendental because, 
according to Kant, these a priori categories are structurally built in (neuroscience would 
tell us that they are part of our basic neural wiring) to the perceptory apparatus of the 
human mind. Kant pointed out, for the first time in human history, the default setting of 
our mental sense-making and apprehension of the reality we perceive. Thus, a shift takes 
place from the objective outer world of objects and phenomena to that of the subjective 
inner world of consciousness and subjectivity. Essentially, reality is what we perceive it to 
be through our faculties, and these are so structured from birth that our perception of 
reality through the senses can only happen through the categories of space, time, volume, 


quantity and causation. 


Unlike Kant, Emerson also included an intuitive experience of moral truths — 
suggested by natural objects, settings, flora and fauna — that transcend the limits of human 
sense-experience and thinking based exclusively on logical analysis, dissections and 
scientific empiricism, reasoning and mathematical logic. Besides Kant, the intellectual 
background of American Transcendentalism was a great confluence of many currents, 


included post-Kantian German Idealists, the English Romantic writers Samuel Taylor 


Coleridge (1772-1834), Thomas Carlyle (1795-188), Plato (429?-347 B.C.E.) and Neo- 
Platonists°, the visionary mystic Emanuel Swedenborg (1688-1722), and varieties of 
Oriental philosophy and mysticism such as the Vedas, Confucianism and Persian 


Literature. 
1.1.2 Transcendentalism and Literature 


In The Transcendentalist, while mentioning that the term “transcendental” was 
borrowed from Kant, Emerson retraced the origin of transcendental thinking to antiquity: 


“the very oldest of thoughts cast into the mould of these new times” (Emerson 87). 


Nathaniel Langdon Frothingham’ (1793-1870), himself a Transcendentalist, wrote 
in 1876 that “[...] the word ‘Transcendental’ was not in philosophy” (11). Nevertheless, he 
did not trace its origin prior to the Kant and the Platonic schools. Subsequently, literary 
historians of Transcendentalism, viz., Donald N. Koster (1934-2019), Harlod Clarke 
Goddard (1878-1950), Paul F. Boller Jr. (1916-2014), Van Wyck Brooks (1886 1963), 
Francis Otto Matthiessen (1902-1950), Kenneth Walter Cameron (1908-2006), Perry 
Miller (1905-1963) and other restricted their studies to the American Transcendentalists. 
Arthur Cristy (1921-2003) was the first author who pioneered the study of the Oriental 


connections with American Transcendentalism. 


Max Muller (1823-1900), a German Scholar asserts that when one starts the 


ancestry of transcendental ideas and thoughts, it must necessarily begin from India: 


“If I were asked to indicate by one word the distinguishing 
feature of the Indian character... I shall say it was 
transcendent, using that word, not in its strict technical sense, 
as fixed by Kant, but in its more general acceptation, as 
denoting a mind bent on transcending the limits of empirical 


knowledge.” (105) 


Indeed the Vedic hymns reveal the transcendental perspective of the Vedic seers 
who theoretically intuited and experienced in their mystic practices a supreme force 
beyond the phenomenal manifestations of nature, which they naturally associated with the 


Divine, the Supreme or God (Brahma). 


According to literary critic Rene Welleck (1903-1995) in Confrontations (1965): 
“[...] the ancestry of Transcendentalism includes almost the whole intellectual history of 


mankind” (164). 


In Indian Philosophy, the concept of transcendentalism appears in the Svetasvatara 
Upanishad, Isavasyopanishad, Kenopanishad, Chandogyopanishad, Taittiriya Upanishad, 
Kathopanisad, Bhagavata and Bhagavad Gita. The importance of Upanishad is given 
accordingly. If someone wants to reach the profound depths of one’s own being, he or she 
must transcend the surface limitations imposed by the senses, the mind, and the intellect 
because the self is closeted into the inner recess of man (or selfhood and consciousness) 


which is the real master controlling all activities. 


Thus Indian transcendentalism does not underestimate the role of the senses in the 
quest for Reality but recognizes their boundaries as their reach and scope are restrictive. 
Our senses chain us to the physical aspects of this phenomenal universe which they 
immediately encounter, but the intellect sorts out this bundle of information. Only through 
great efforts and discipline were the Indian mystics and yogis able to break through the 
physical layer of this empirical world and reach its deep spiritual foundation. When the 
senses, mind, and the intellect, are transcended internally, the physical and gross universe 
are correspondingly transcended externally and the contact between the same subtle force 


operating both within and without can be established. 


In this transcendental sphere, the bi-polar (i.e. dualistic) nature of appearance and 
Reality are resolved by the intuitive perception of Truth, which is unitive (i.e. non- 
dualistic). Indian transcendentalism, through its well-balanced and discriminative 
approach, elevates the human mind by making a shift from intellectual reasoning to 
intuitive realization. Thus it opens up a new dimension of human consciousness in 


reflective thinking by tapping the springs of intuition within. 


According to Sundara Bharadwaj, the author of The Yogi of Walden (2010) states 
that: 
“India is the home of transcendental ideas. If transcendental 
Vedic pantheism saw everything as God, transcendental 


Monism of Vedanta saw God in everything. 


Transcendentalism never considered reason and intuition 


hostile to each other, but complementary.” (37) 


If there is any movement truly inspired by ancient Indian wisdom, then 
undoubtedly it is Emerson’s 19" Century American Transcendentalism. America was 
barely three hundred years old, still in the making and with a religious culture borrowed 
largely from various denominations of the stricter forms of Calvinism. Still in her cultural, 
political and economic infancy, and far from being geographically consolidated, the New 


Republic was spiritually still very much in the yoke of Biblical literalism and dogmatism. 


It was during the years of American Transcendentalism that Boston came to be 
regarded as the Athens of America and its intellectual centre before the scene shifted to 
Concord, the neighbouring village where the majority of Transcendentalists moved to. 
Between 1840 and 1844, they recorded in the quarterly periodical. The Dial, a vehicle 


designed specifically for the dissemination of their thoughts. 


English novelist Charles Dickens (1812-1870), visiting Boston at that time, 
recorded in his American Notes, “There has sprung up in Boston, a sect of philosophers 


known as Transcendentalists.” 


In the words of Dr. George Washington Burnap (1802-1859) of Baltimore: 
“Transcendentalism is a new philosophy which was risen, maintaining that nothing is 


everything in general, and everything is nothing in particular” (Conway 188). 


Henry Seidel Canby (1878-1961) appropriately calls the transcendental group an 


“assemblage of seekers” (84). 


According to Paul Edwards (1923-2004), “The transcendentalists claimed that the 


universe was far richer and deeper than empirical philosophy would allow” (86). 


These references underlie a core intuition in the transcendentalists: they felt the 
senses were not the last word about reality and they sought much greater depths of human 
potential by intuiting that in nature there was much more than that meets the cold eye of 


empiricism or materialism (today called physicalism). 


While traditions did matter to Transcendentalists and they neither sought to erase 


the past and build the world anew, they nonetheless rejected any uncritical acceptance of 


the past based simply on civil or religious authority. They approached tradition with a high 


sense of discrimination by subjecting it to critical scrutiny. 


As Michael Meyer (1921-2000) observed, “It was a common tenet of 
Transcendentalism that each generation must discover the world through its own eyes 


rather than through the eyes of previous generations” (11). 


Transcendentalists not only shared the dissatisfaction and hostility against the 
British Empiricism of John Locke but also revolted vehemently by mounting vigorous 


attacks against it. According to American critic Lawrence Buell: 


“Locke held that all human knowledge is derived 
empirically, through the experience of the senses; the 
Unitarians, accepting this as a premise, held that God and his 
laws are apprehended by rational reflection on the natural 
creation and the revelations of scripture, rather than by direct 


intuition.” (4) 


The American Transcendentalists broke away from the religious, intellectual, and 
cultural milieu of Europe: “In their zeal to spread their eclecticism, they showed a breadth 
of vision that went beyond the European heritage of American literature and thought” 


(Rayapati Rao 106). 


The sense of revolt in Protestantism, Calvinism, and Unitarianism was purely 
religious but in Transcendentalism it was much deeper and comprehensive, affecting not 
only the religious but also the social, cultural, literary and political facets of life. Hence it 
was a revolt of revolts. Mumford Jones observed, “[...] it founded no church, founded no 


creed, and produced no ministers of its own” (32). 


According to Swami Vivekananda’, “If you want to know the source of Emerson’s 
inspiration, it is in this book, The Gita. Emerson went to see Carlyle, and Carlyle made him 
a present of the Gita; and that little book is responsible for the Concord Movement. 
Emerson considered the Hindu Books, “the best gymnastics for the mind” according to 
Frothingham (236). American journalist and critic, Paul Elmer More (1864-1937) in 


Shelburne Essays (1904) actually calls Transcendentalism the “Brahmanism of New 


England” (173), in reference to its members being considered with the higher aspirations 


and spiritual of the corresponding caste (also associated with letters) in India. 


Nonetheless, Transcendentalism per se didn’t survive Civil War and its aftermath. 
Ever a sceptic and choosing to focus on the gloomy New England, inherited a sense of sin 
(the “agonized conscience” of Calvinism) and the hereditary sense of guilt instilled by 


America’s early Puritan and Calvinist colonizers. 
1.1.3 Main Tenets of Transcendentalism 


Emphasizing subjective insight over objective empiricism, Transcendentalism, 
most specifically through Emerson’s wide exposure to the ancient philosophies of the East, 
brought together for the first time, both Eastern and Western thought. The most important 
elements of Transcendentalism are: free, creative and original thought devoid of 
conditioning or automatic acceptance of authority, dogma or traditional creeds; the 
sacredness of the individual’s psychic integrity; self-reliance (confidence in one’s ability 
and the latent potentialities of humanity); the belief that human nature was indeed capable 
of greater fulfilment; the strong conviction that divinity is indwelling and not some tribal 
sky deity; non-conformity with mass mentality (Thoreau’s man or woman who march to 
the beat of a different drummer); and the primacy, examples and lessons of nature for all 


aspects of human conduct and activity. 


In Emerson’s first published work, Nature (1836) he depicts the non-traditional 
appreciation of nature. Transcendentalism suggests that reality can be understood at a 
deeper level by contemplating nature and developing an intuition which allows the 
beholder in reaching a state of mind to begin to catch glimpses of the Divine or God 
indwelling in all of nature from the stars and heavenly bodies above to the rivers, tides, 


oceans, mountains, forests and flourishing life, both great and small below. 


According to The American Scholar (1837), “What lies behind us, and what lies 


" 


before us are tiny matters compared to what lies within us." Emerson believed that to be 
fully engaged in the world of nature, one has to enter into solitude, a different state of mind 
than that required for everyday affairs: “To go into solitude, a man needs to retire as much 
from his chamber as from society. I am not solitary whilst I read and write, though nobody 
is with me. [...] if a man would be alone, let him look at the stars. When a person 


experiences true solitude, in nature, it “take[s] him away.” 


According to Emerson, there were three spiritual problems addressed about nature 
for humans to solve, "What is matter? Whence is it? And Where to?" What is matter? 
Science knows that, despite its appearance of solidity, matter is a phenomenon (E = mc’) 
not a substance, hence nature is something (a phenomenon) experienced by humans, that 
grows accordingly with humans' emotions and the depth of our perception and awareness. 
Whence is it and Where to? can be answered simply: nature’s spirit is expressed through 
humans, this is to say, we are the fully conscious part of nature and we are made of the 
same stuff (science says life is made of star stuff, the resulting carbon and other 
constitutive elements that allow for life) as the rest of the universe. This is the essence of 
Emersonian spirituality and morality: seeing nature on a much deeper level where there 
exists an essential harmony, goodness and synergy between man and nature. Emerson’s 
view is essentially pantheistic as he sees nature in all and all in nature and thus all and 


everything are essentially divine. 
Individualism 


Transcendentalists claimed individuals are at their best when entirely independent 
and “self-reliant”. This is diametrically opposed to the confidence in some external God or 
Saviour for salvation and the sense of sin and the consequences man was supposed to feel 
according to Calvinism, which thoroughly distrusted the individual as corrupt, treacherous 
and inherently evil and considered the body, a loathsome stumbling block (i.e. Puritan 
obsession with sex). Self-Reliance is a prototype for individualism as well as the total 
rejection of the current Evangelical Christian worldview. Emerson posited the possibility 
of thinking on one’s own, according to one’s own lights, without conforming to the herd 
mentality or thinking along the preset patterns dictated by authority and tradition in 
society. This inspires one to have his/her own free thoughts, based on his/her own values, 


c 


rather than the values of others, or in Emerson's aphorism: “conformity is the death of 
individualism.” Transcendentalists see the necessity of examples from great leaders, 
writers, philosophers and others, to show human potential for the individual through 
thinking and action. Power is to be obtained by challenging fate or predestination, which 
seems to work against humans, by exercising one's own spiritual and moral strength and 


confiding in the latent resources and possibilities of the human spirit. 
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Idealism or the Primacy of Subjectivity, Individual Thought and Feeling 


Chronologically wedged in between the Age of Reason (the European 
Enlightenment) and Transcendentalism, Romanticism stresses free thinking, the primacy of 
the imagination and the sacredness and uniqueness of the individual’s subjectivity. In an 
attempt to break away from the strict confines of excessive cerebralism and ratiocination, 
Nicolas Boileau-Despreaux Boileau’s (1636-1711) prescriptivist literary formalism 
(reduction of art to previous rules and imitation of traditional models) in literature, the 
pervasive influence of the poetic diction of Milton and Pope in English poetry during the 
17" and 18" centuries, as well as the rising confidence in scientific empiricism” and the 
onset of materialism which would view nature and universe as a machine, whereas 
Romantics focused on the individual’s subjective dimension and his or her freedom (both 
in terms of psychic integrity and social and civic freedoms). The outer world and its 
objects, give way to the way, the subject views or thinks about them. Thus was born also 
an important shift away from the theological dogmas that views man as subject to an 
external god to more liberal and unorthodox view — consciousness as the focal point of all 
human experience — initiated partly by an unorthodox and excommunicated philosopher 
such as Baruch Spinoza (1632-1677), Rene Descartes (1596-1650) and his cogito and 
writer Michel de Montaigne (1533-1592) in his Essais. 


Transcending from the Lower Self to the Higher Self 


To move from the rational to a spiritual realm, reform must not be emphasized for 
true reform comes from within. Man instead of merely eating, drinking, sleeping and 
copulating, lives for something greater in life to experience the immanent and indwelling 


God in everyone. 
Belief in the Divinity of Nature 


Transcendentalists regarded a spiritual dimension in man’s being but rejected all 
organized religion, belief systems and orthodox doctrines. Like the English Romantics, 
they looked at nature rather than given theologies or holy books as the true message of the 
Divine. Thus, solitude and silence and walks and meditations and observations of nature 
become imperative for individuals to connect physically, mentally and spiritually with 
nature. God, the Divine, the Over-Soul is ever present and waiting to be tapped into in both 


nature and human nature. Transcendentalists held that Jesus also had a part of God, 
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indeed, was a part of God in himself — nor more, no less divine than any other (blasphemy 
for Calvinist Christianity, but perfectly normal for Hinduism) — except in his exemplary 
and transcendental life that realized the Divine Power within each one. Thus, in a nutshell, 
Transcendentalist proclaimed faith in intuition rather than in the traditional truths of 
churches and their creeds. Unlike Christianity which proclaimed creation as “the second 
book” beside the Bible (the first, the “Word of God”), Emerson makes it clear that nature is 
no book: it is rather that uncanny otherness and source of our own being. Only nature can 


provide a basis for human understanding and consciousness. 
Human Soul is Part of the Over-Soul (God) or Universal Spirit 


Transcendentalists believed that every individual human soul is to be respected: 
this is akin to Hindu Philosophy which holds that everyone has a portion of that Over-Soul, 
ubiquitous Life Force or the cosmic Divine permeating Nature/Universe. It was also 
believed that after death, the individual soul returns to the Over-Soul. Death, the flip side 
of life, is never to be feared because it is an integral part of nature and its living things: 
consciousness merely passes to the Over-Soul while the body and its constitutive elements 
are returned to nature. The unity of life and universe is realised in a cycle where every 
atom and particle are related, entangled and connected in the great chain of being of all 
things. Also, the whole world from the largest galaxy to the smallest living organism or 
virus is a miracle of a kind: "A mouse is a miracle enough to stagger quintillions of 


infidels" (Walt Whitman). 
Lovers of Nature 


Transcendentalists were nature lovers and believed that Mother Nature could 
neither be controlled by a man-made means nor ever fully by science or the intellect. 
Instead, they believed the only thing people can control, manage and shape is what is in 
their own minds. According to transcendentalists, sensing a strong connection to nature 
allows us to intuitively understand the Over-Soul and, in effect, be able to live a successful 
(but with a caveat to those who only imagine material success), complete life, free from 
any constraints placed upon the mind by the social spirit of conformity. The Over- 
Soul could be likened to an energy field (containing all those mental energies as well) 
which contains all and is in all: it manifests most strongly in conscious life forms and in 
the universe (which may be thought of a conscious one), all things are connected and 


entangled somehow by causality, both known and unknown. If the Vedas are the first 
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instance of the world’s first integral philosophy’? and holistic thinking that assert the 
connections between human consciousness and nature, transcendentalists formulate this 
same intuition from the perspective of Western thought and also concluded that since 
nature is divine, we must not interfere (in the harmful sense) but rather interact 
harmoniously with it. Indeed, even echoes of sound environmentalism can be found in the 


Transcendentalists and their metaphysical approach to nature. 
1.2 Romanticism 
Origin and Meaning of Romanticism: 


Romanticism is the term usually applied to European intellectual life in the late 18" 
and early 19" centuries (1790-1850), which took different forms in different countries: 
England, Germany, France, and to a lesser extent, Italy, Spain and Portugal. Regarding the 


origin of the word: 


“The etymology of the word 'Romantic' can be traced to the 
old French “romanz”, which referred to the vernacular 
‘romance’ languages, Italian, French, Spanish, Catalan, 
Portuguese and Provençal, which were developed from 
Latin. Subsequently, tales of chivalry, written in one of these 
romance languages, came to be known as “medieval 
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romance” or “romaunt.” 


Like most literary “movements”, it was a reaction to the Enlightenment and was a 
swifter and more revolutionary break with the past than the previous drawn out and gradual 
transitions between medievalism and the renaissance. Jean-Jacques Rousseau (1712-1778) 
is considered the father of Romanticism and the last is Friedrich Nietzsche (1844-1900) 
who is sometimes considered the greatest Romantic. Because it was (and indeed is) so 
widespread among different countries, Romanticism is an umbrella term which 
nevertheless has some common features. In Indian English Poetry (from the beginnings up 


to 2000), M.K. Naik writes that: 


“No one has so far succeeded fully in defining 
“romanticism’, but it will be universally agreed that 


romanticism generally denotes a world-view which prizes 
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strong emotionality, unbridled imagination, a yearning for 
the Beyond, an unquenchable spiritual thirst, and a passion 


for technical innovation.” (9) 


German Romanticism flowered with the Schlegel brothers, August Schlegel (1767- 
1845) and Friedrich Schlegel (1772-1829). August Schlegel coined the term 
“Romanticism”. He used the term “Romanticism” to distinguish “modern” poetry and art 
from the Classical. Schlegel explained that Romantic poetry as a striving for the infinite!” 
and Schlegel says with conviction that this striving is an unsatisfied longing, a constant 


reminder of the lack or incompleteness in the human condition. 
1.2.1 Main Features of Romanticism 
Awe and beauty of nature and sense of wonder 


The awe and intense beauty of nature in art and language and the experience of 
sublime through connection with nature is expressed by the romanticist by filling with the 
divine presence. Rationalization of nature by writers of the Enlightenment period was not 
accepted by the Romantics. Romantic authors delineated progress and changing tide 
towards industrialization, but they prioritized natural beauty over urbanization, materialism 


and commercialism. 


Art a Source of Truth has a Predominant Role in Human Life and Culture 


Art is a source of truth and has a healing role which leads to feeling of oneness of 
the human being with nature. Art also has a religious significance and role in human 
society. There is a divination of art in Romanticism. This removes the conflict between 
man and nature as a result of this, there is an organic or aesthetic unity. Hence, an 
important pattern of Romanticism is that of a journey of progress from estrangement, 
through spiritual predicament, to a deliverance and assimilation with the cosmos. In this 
process, there is always revisiting the existing things and the relationship becomes 


aesthetic and art becomes the voice of philosophy. 
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The Aesthetic Dimension as an Independent Real, Inspired by Nature but the Pure 
Expression of Human Freedom and Inherent Divine Creative Capacities 


Artistic genius is revered and promoted and art is conceived as self-expression 
based on Kant’s Critique of Judgment (1790). Aesthetic values augment our vision 
towards the enjoyment of feeling and emotion where the scope of art is broadened by 
personal emotions. Considering the artist’s self-expression, the signature of his unique 
selfhood, arises from the state of mind wherein the artist enhances the intensity and 
importance of his or her imagination and creative faculties. Romantics stress both the 
creative expression of the artist or poet and also the creative receptivity of the reader or art 


lover. 
Importance of Imagination, Deep Perception, Awareness, Emotions, and Feelings 


Romantics validated individual imagination, subjectivity, intense sensory 
perception, heightened emotions and feelings as powerful energies in human 
consciousness. There is a strong interest in the simplicity of the common man and children. 
Romantics believed in the natural goodness of humans (at least the capacity for such) 
which is stalled urban life filled and the noise and distractions of civilisation. They 
believed that being the more humans are rooted in their natural impulses, the better: 
childhood is good insomuch as the child is still the blank slate and has not yet mentally 
downloaded all the dross, prejudices and false ideas of his family and society. According to 
Carol Scheidenhelm, “Characters' thoughts, feelings, inner struggles, opinions, dreams, 
passions and hopes reign supreme” in the works of these romantics. In William 
Wordsworth’s (1770-1850) major poem The Prelude (1798), the narrator is dissatisfied by 
his experiences crossing the Alps and imagines unlikely natural phenomenon on his 
journey, such as waterfalls. Romantics disregard scientific facts or truths as restraints 
against expressing imaginative ideas, especially as they relate to nature. Thus, the 
materialistic position of science or the atheistic deductions of scientism’® is irrelevant to 


their metaphysical view of Nature as Divine 
Celebration of the individual and Solitude 


Romantics gave importance to the heroic individual outcast. In the words of Victor 


Hugo: “What indeed is a poet? A man who feels strongly and expresses his feelings in a 
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more expressive language.” In the words of Voltaire: “Poetry is almost nothing but 
feeling” and “all good poetry is the spontaneous overflow of powerful feelings” as said by 
Wordsworth is worth mentioning. Carlyle’s statement on Shakespeare works: “An eternal 
hostile gulf is fixed between the feeling heart and the investigations of research. Feeling 
can only be grasped and understood by feeling.” Romantists appeal to individualism rather 
than conventional collectivism. These authors lived in solitude and readers observed them 
as a representation of humankind. These Romantic authors voted independent thinking, 


creativity and self-reliance. 
Romantic Love 


Romantic poets experience deep, emotional, and also passionate love. They don't 
involve themselves in stagnant romantic relationships and are extremely unhappy if they 
choose to do so. Romantic love is intensely wistful and amorous. Through their poems 


unbridled passion of romanticism is infused in their poems. 
1.2.2 Romanticism and Literature 
Pre- Romanticism 


Immanuel Kant (1724-1804) is the central figure in modern philosophy who 
maintained the autonomy of aesthetic judgment, though that was not apparently stated in 
his writings both theoretically and practically. Kant did not distinguish an independent 
realm of the aesthetic, but he did later change his thinking according to Romanticist 
thinkers and artists and posited an art as an independent realm separated from nature and 
freedom. Kant viewed art as a matter of pleasure, not knowledge. Nonetheless, later 
romantics actually asserted their belief in art as a truth-revealing activity. Kant’s notion of 
“genius” and “talent” showing the difference between “aesthetic ideas” and “fine art” 
greatly impacted the development of Romanticism. The idea of “aesthetic genius” as 
distinguished from the scientific mind greatly influenced Romanticism. An “aesthetic idea” 
is one for which no sufficient concept can be found, and thus cannot be made 
understandable by language. The concept of an “aesthetic idea” towards the view of art is 
expressing the inexpressible or speaking the ineffable. This suggests that art is something 
more than mere pleasure but not in the realm of scientific discourse. The whole Kantian 


“Copernican Revolution” suggested that mind is not just a passive mirror of nature, which 
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imposes form and experience, but also the very instrument through which truth is 


discovered, formulated and created. 


Johann Christoph Friedrich von Schiller (1759-1805) was a German poet, 
philosopher, physician, historian and playwright, and though not a Romantic, is considered 
to be the bridge between Kant and Romanticism. He developed and extended Kant’s 
discussion of the aesthetic and was the first to take up Kant’s suggestion of a higher role 
for art, though Schiller did not view art as a source of truth but rather as a door to 


Romanticism. 


Friedrich Wilhelm Joseph von Schelling (1775-1854) was a German Idealist 
philosopher whose thought is often associated with Idealism which states that ideals/ideas 
are more important as put forth by his one time friend and classmate, Georg Wilhelm 
Friedrich Hegel (1770-1831). In this regard, Schelling is regarded as the most Romantic 


of the German Idealists. 
Transition to Romanticism: (1750 — 1790) 


The literature of the late 1700s begins swerving away from the orderly classical 
models and starts giving free reign to more “sentimental” and emotion-driven writing. 
Edmund Burke’s (1729-1797) The Sublime, began to question the limits of rational 
thought. Poets began to explore a more emotionally-charged view of life addressing death 
or lost love and treating those feeling out of the ken of rational thought. However, most 
poets before 1790 wrote about emotion as a “civilized” and “feelings” within a structured, 
decorous framework or carefully crafted diction still based on the classical models of John 


Milton (1608-74) and Alexander Pope (1688-1744). 


Some poets, like Robert Burns, begin to explore different poetic and imaginative 
forms in a deliberate attempt to shatter the monotony and deconstruct the artificiality of 


such rational structures as heroic verse. 
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1.2.3 Romanticism in World Literature 
England 


Although in literature, romantic elements in literature can be found much earlier, in 
the passion-driven and violent Elizabethan dramas, many critics now date English literary 


romanticism from the publication of Wordsworth and Coleridge’s Lyrical Ballads (1798). 


In the Preface to the second edition of that influential work (1800), Wordsworth 
stated: “[...] poetry results from the spontaneous overflow of powerful feelings”, and 


promoted colloquial and everyday diction for literary works. 


According to Coleridge what matters in Romantic poetry is: “the poet's imagination 


and discounted adherence to arbitrary literary rules.” 


Such English romantic poets as Robert Burns (1759 —1796), Robert Southey (1774- 
1843), Percy Bysshe Shelley (1792-1822), John Keats (1795-19821), and William Cowper 
(1731-1800) often focused on the individual self and the poet's personal reaction to life. 
The interest of romantics in the medieval period as a time of mystery, adventure, and 
aspiration is evidenced in the Gothic romance and in the historical novels of Sir 
Walter Scott (1771-1832). William Blake (1757-1827) was probably the most unique (and 
certainly eccentric) of the English romantics. His poems and paintings are radiant, 
imaginative, and heavily symbolic, indicating his personal vision of a spiritual reality 


underlying the physical reality. 
Romanticism in Wordsworth, Coleridge, Shelley and Blake 


In particular, Wordsworth and Coleridge, two university educated young men, 
joined forces and wrote a collection of poems in 1798, Lyrical Ballads, as an experiment in 
personal, emotional, and visionary form. Their poems proclaim not a “mirror” of an 
objective world, but the record of a poet’s subjective mind expressing the personal 
impressions of world. Both the poets divided the poems between themselves into two 
categories: poems about nature and poems about dreams/imagination. For Wordsworth, the 


natural world is a conduit for understanding selfhood. 


In contrast to Enlightenment poets, Wordsworth rejected the strict meter of the 


poetic verse. Instead of portraying nature in the Enlightenment manner as cultivated by 
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human hands, he depicted it in its pure, often wild and “natural” state. As his poetry 
develops, nature and the poet’s mind become equivalent to a wild (i.e. free and devoid of 
the stale ideas of civilization and theology) state, a landscape suggesting a metaphysical 
dimension wherein the poet attempts to gain self-knowledge. Wordsworth’s exploration of 


the self develops into the modern notion of art serving as emotional and psychic therapy. 


Coleridge, however, embarked upon poetry about dreams, visions, and the glories 
and dangers of the imagination (some most probably opium-driven). His poems do not 
explore an objective, outside world that, in the Enlightenment fashion, humans can 
rationalize and represent, like a “mirror held up to nature.” Coleridge explores an interior, 
irrational dreamscape almost completely detached from a recognizable world. His work in 
Lyrical Ballads concerns the centrality of the imagination in the formation of poetry and 
construction of knowledge. For Coleridge, imagination becomes the source of all 


knowledge and inspiration. 


For Shelley, this principle of imagination, expressed best in poetry, forms the basis 


of any kind of intellectual activity. 


Poetry, in this sense, is indeed something divine in so much as the poets become 
creators of little worlds and universes: the “Over-Soul” finds its individual expression in 


the “Over-Self’!*, 


Poetry is this, “[...] at once the centre and circumference of knowledge; it is that 
which comprehends all science, and that to which all science must be referred. It is at the 


same time the root and blossom of all other systems of thought” (Shelley 61). 


In Romantic Poetry, vision and light, the privileged metaphors traditionally 
represent reason and intellect, which sometimes become negative attributes in Blake’s 


poem. 
Germany 


Romanticism in Germany kicks off with the Sturm und Drang school and an 
obsessive interest in dark-age medievalism. Major German writers associated with 
romanticism include Friedrich Hölderlin (1770 —1843), Gotthold Ephraim Lessling (1729- 
1781), Johann Gottfried Herder (1744-1803), Johann Christoph Friedrich von Schiller 
(1759-1805), and particularly Johann Wolfgang von Goethe (1749-1832), who had a 
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mystical and metaphysical feeling for nature (he was a pantheist) and was fascinated by 


Germany's medieval past as seen in his Faust (1808). 
France and Other European Countries 


French romanticism was embodied in Victor Marie Hugo (1802-1885), who 
proclaimed the artist’s freedom in both choice and treatment of a subject. French romantics 
included François-René de Chateaubriand (1768-1848), Alexandre Dumas père (1802- 
1870), Alphonse de Lamartine (1790-1869), Alfred de Vigny (1797-1863), Alfred 
de Musset (1810-1857), and George Sand (1804-1876). Other leading romantic figures 
were Giacomo Leopardi (1798-1837) and Alessandro Manzoni in Italy (1785-1873), and 
Alexander Pushkin (1798-1837) and Mikhail Lermontov (1841-1841) in Russia. 


The United States 


Romantic literary and philosophical as expressed through Transcendentalism are 
represented especially in the works of Emerson and Thoreau (1817 -1862). Poets such 
as Edgar Allan Poe (1809-1849) and Henry Wadsworth Longfellow (1807-1882) produced 
works in the romantic vein, but mostly devoid of the specific expressions and overtones of 
Emersonian Transcendentalism. The poetic apex of American Romanticism is found in the 
works of Walt Whitman (1819-1892), in his especially exuberant and joyous expressions 
of selfhood and democratic spirit. The works of James Fenimore Cooper (1789-1851) 
echoed the romantic interest in the past and strong representations of nature. Nathaniel 
Hawthorne (1804-1864), at a later stage would satirise Transcendentalism, most notably in 
the novel, The Blithedale Romance (1852). Herman Melville (1819-1891), a mixed admirer 
of Emerson’s genius, but sceptical about what he considered Emerson’s excessive 
optimism and confidence in human nature, would also portray transcendentalism as 
mystagoguery or a scam in a later novel, The Confidence Man: His Masquerade (1857). 
Nonetheless, American critic Harold Bloom claims that Emerson’s influence would ever 
be felt in American Literature, from the lively rebellious character of Pearl Prynne (the 
daughter born out of wedlock) and the noble character of Hester Prynne (the mother 
accused of adultery in a Puritan American) in Hawthorne’s The Scarlet Letter (1850) to the 
“diabolical” self-confident Captain Ahab (a kind of reversed Emersonian) in his self- 
destructive campaign to annihilate the white whale in Moby Dick (1851) to energetic and 


morally uncompromising young Isabel Archer in The Portrait of a Lady (1881) by Henry 
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James (1843-1916). Perhaps readers may even see Emersonian self-confidence in Mark 
Twain’s (1835-1910) Huck Finn as the youngster flaunts social conventions and embarks 
on an audacious river trip up the Mississippi, alongside the fugitive slave Jim, in search of 
freedom in Huckleberry Finn (1884-1885). But it would be Walt Whitman (1819-1892) 
who would bring many core transcendentalist ideas and concepts to full poetic fruition (or 


boiling point) in Leaves of Grass (1855)">. 


1.2.4 The Struggle between Early Enlightenment and Romanticism 


Enlightenment and Romanticism clash in their affirmation of divergent values: the 
former, is its adherence to reason, thought (pure intellect), rationality, decorum, order, 
nature as ordered, civilization, society, self, objective, scientific and the impersonal 
(objectivity) empiricism and the latter in passion, feeling, supra-rationality (i.e. 
transcending the mere intellectual realm), personal experience and expression, the 
importance of individual, selfhood, subjectivity and artistic and imaginative creativity are 
ascertained. Indeed, Enlightenment can be said to stress the action of the world upon mind 
(object—subject) whereas Romanticism points towards the shaping of the mind upon 
world (subject—object), much in the same sense that current quantum physics takes into 
account the observer effect on determining either the velocity or position of the subatomic 


particle. 


1.2.5 The Language of the Romantics 


“The Romantic poets devise a language that is innovative in order to represent the 
new perspective and opt for more simplicity. This alternative world is a world of rustics 
and children in a pre-industrial world. Additionally, they use oral traditions like ballads, 
and reject rhetorical device. This approach demonstrates that the Romantics are not 
campaigning a return to non-reflective primitivism, but a new epistemology, founded on 


the experience of “the spontaneous overflow of powerful feelings” (Wordsworth 236). 


1.3 Towards a Definition/Description of Poetry 


Poetry, derived from the Greek poiesis means, "making" and in literary artistry is 


the form that explores both the aesthetic possibilities and rhythmic qualities of language. 
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Poetry is a literary manifestation of language aimed at expressing feelings and 
ideas, not only expressions and feelings (joy, sadness, melancholy, exuberance, passion 


etc.) but also personal experience. 


Poetry is “[...] a literary expression in which words are used in a concentrated 
blend of sound and imagery to create an emotional response.” It is language at its 
maximum expressive peak (which transcends the mere conveyance of information, 
cataloguing of objects or reporting of facts) and is often compared to music in so much as 
the latter is the arrangement and organization of specific sound frequencies that, when 
brought together through melody and harmony, produce music that — although abstract and 
non-referential to any outside objects — moves us, makes us cry or just makes us feel good. 
We might say that both poetry and music possess an unexplainable magical effect on 
human consciousness and perception. And the metrics of poetry are strikingly similar to 


the musical beat or time signature. 


Different poets offer different and varying definitions (perhaps descriptions would 
be a more proper term) of poetry. Poetry is imbued with multifarious colours, vivid 
imagery, metaphor, simile and other linguistic tropes to reflect the poets’ inward gaze 
(especially in the case of the Romantic and their stress on subjectivity) on both his/her 


personal experience and the world around him/her. 


Poetry may be divided into subjective and objective and into three main kinds: 
narrative, dramatic and lyrical. These are not watertight compartments and poets often shift 
from one mode to the next or overlap. For example, an epic poem can contain lyrical 
passages, or vice-versa. Narrative Poetry, such as Homer’s epic Odyssey or Dante’s La 
Divina Commedia, are extended poems which tell a story. Indeed, all of the world’s 
cosmogonies and mythologies, including much of the Bible and those belonging to India’s 
rich heritage of ancient time and the stories of its one God, Brahma and its many deities as 
well, may be read as poetry. Poetry may also be a mode of reading certain texts, viz., 


reading The Book of Job not as something factual, but rather something suggestive. 


According to Shelley, “Poetry is the record of the best and happiest moments of the 
happiest and best minds. [...] Poetry is a mirror which makes beautiful that which is 


distorted.” 
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“Poetry evokes a concentrated imaginative awareness of experience or a specific 
emotional response through language chosen and arranged for its meaning, sound, 


and rhythm” (Source: https://www.britannica.com/art/poetry). 


Below, the researcher has assembled a range of definitions/descriptions of poetry 


from a range of international writers: 


e “Poetry is emotion put into measure.” (Thomas Hardy,1840-1928) 

e “Poetry is the lava of the imagination whose eruption prevents an 
earthquake.” (Lord Byron, 1788-1824) 

e “Poetry is the language in which man explores his own amazement.” 
(Christopher Fry, 1907-2005) 

e “Poetry is the art of uniting pleasure with truth.” (Samuel Johnson, 1709- 
1784) 

e “Poetry is the language of the imagination and the passions.” (William 
Hazlitt, 1778-1830) 

e “Poetry is a rhythmical form of words which express an imaginative- 
emotional-intellectual experience of the writer’s...in such a way that it 
creates a similar experience in the mind of his reader or listener.” (Clive 
Sansom, 1910-1981) 

e “Poetry is man’s rebellion against being what he is.” (James Branch Cabell, 
1879-1958) 

e “Poetry is an echo, asking a shadow to dance.” (Carl Sandburg, 1878-1967) 


But we cannot forget the scientist who said that poetry is: “[...] a kind of ingenious 
nonsense.” Sir Isaac Newton (1642-1726/27), and Plato who thought in The Republic, that 


“poets were liars”, hence his condemnation of the class as falsely depicting reality. 
1.3.1 A Bird’s Eye view of American Poetry 


1.3.1.1 Origin and Development of American Literature 


The literary history of the Unites States of America began with the settlement of 
Jamestown in 1607. The early settlers from England and Europe took long time to record 
their human experiences in the new environment because they were occupied in tasks 


related to their physical survival. Thus, this lack of leisure or free time accounts for the 
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lack of literature. During the colonial period from 1607 to 1763, we find not one American 
people, but an incipient diversity and plurality that would be the nation’s trademark in the 
future. The evolution of national culture was a significant factor towards the beginning of 


national consciousness and the emergence of American nation. 


In 1765, the Stamp Act introduced was a momentous event, followed by great 
tumult and upheaval. During this period, delegates from different colonies assembled in 
New York to participate in the first Continental Congress. In 1774, the American Colonies 
were united in spirit. Only a few bold visionary thinkers had envisaged a separate national 
existence. Thomas Paine held up to Americans, the goal of independence and 


Republicanism in 1776. 


The origin and growth of American literature are intimately connected with the 
growth of American nationhood. The heritage of American Literature is its European and 
initially Anglo-Saxon past, although 20" Century American literature will witness a 
tremendous diversity — both rural and urban — from the Harlem Renaissance and the 
development of major African-American writers, to Chicano and Jewish American 
Literature to Native American and the new Asian voices: the new Americans of the 20" 
and 21* centuries that have transcended the original White Anglo Saxon Protestant roots of 
New England. Though the language of British and Americans is written in English, “the 
values, the expectations, the experiences of life in America” are different from those of 
England. The literature is written in English bears the stamp of the American reality, 


perception of being American, sensibility and ethos. 


The early writers in America — Captain John Smith (1580-1631), William Bradford 
(1590-1657), Edward Taylor (1642-1729) and Mrs. Anne Bradstreet (1612-1672) came 
from England but they wrote in an entirely new setting: records of discovery and 
exploration, history and chronicle, sermons and theological writings, biography and 
autobiography. Initially, the cold setting of New England and its harsh winter: 
nevertheless, these are the founding voices, religiously inclined and influence, most 
certainly, but they leave spiritual and cultural imprint upon the literature that would soon 
be international and scope. In the ensuing centuries, the new American landscape — from 
the hot, semitropical South to the scorching Western Deserts and the land of Sunshine in 
California and Arizona, will lend colour and themes for the ongoing development of a 


major world literature. 
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Historical factors highly influenced the origin and growth of American Literature: 
first, America was a vastly scattered settlement of colonies rather than a nation; secondly, 
all these settlers had their roots in Europe and; thirdly, there was initially (earliest colonial 
times) no American reading public. Thus, the early writers in America followed no 
specific literary tradition — only copying or pasting European or English prose and poetry 


models — nor were their themes influential in the evolution of imaginative writing. 


Most of the early writing in America was theological, historical or political. 
During the 17" Century, the sermons and theological discourses of the Puritans were 
predominant. The 18" Century was dominated by political tracts that recorded the struggle 
of American settlers towards revolution, independence and a democratic form of 


government which reveal the ideological development of the country. 
1.3.1.2 The Development of Poetry 
The Colonial Period (1607-1763) 


The poetry of the Colonial was small and inferior in quality. It was religious and 
doctrinarian in spirit and highly influenced by the Puritan view. The poems of Michael 
Wigglesworth (1631-1705), Anne Bradstreet (1612-1672), John Wilson (1804-1875) and 
Edward Taylor (1642-1729), had little originality or aesthetic value, and only expressed 
Puritan beliefs and sentiments. Their favourite themes were God, freedom, justice, deity, 
immortality and were mostly derivative and imitative in content and expression. Early 
American poets imitated the devotional poetry of John Donne (1572-1631), George 
Herbert (1593-1633) and other metaphysical poets of the 17" Century. Richard Rich’s 
News from Virginia (1610) was written in popular English ballad style while Benjamin 
Thompson’s New England’s Crisis (1675) was modelled on Drayton’s (1563-1631) the 
Baron’s War and Thomas Godfrey’s (1736-1773) poetry echoed Chaucer, Spenser and 
Shakespeare. Hopkins’s famous ballad The New Roof: A Song for Federal Mechanics is a 
fine adaptation of the ballad metre. Ebenenezer Cook’s (1665-1732) The Sot-West Factor, 
published in London in 1708, ridicules the contemporary scene in Maryland and Provost 
Smith’s (1727-1803), The Hermit combines didactic purpose “with an atmosphere of 
romantic melancholy and awe at the sublimity of nature.” However, Godfrey was the first 
American colonial poet who liberated poetry from the shackles of Puritanism and 


didacticism. 
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1.3.1.3 The Revolutionary Period or The Age of Reason and Enlightenment (1763- 
1810) 


The Revolutionary Era in American literary history was marked by the increasing 
tension with England, the rise of democracy and the surging feeling of nationalism, the 
emergence of political parties, faith in natural law and justice, the evolution of the 


constitutional tenets and the dawn of reason and enlightenment. 


The imposition of the Sugar Act and the Currency Act in 1764 and the 
implementation of the Stamp Act in 1765 were followed by great political turmoil and 
upheaval. The period from 1765 to 1829 was of crucial importance in American history. 
Also, exploitive laws in Townshend Act (1767), East India Act (1773) and Quebec Act 
(1774) were resisted by American colonials. These events led to the Revolution of 
American Independence in 1776. The French Revolution in 1789 and the English revolts 
against the abuses of the Crown were all result of certain common ideas that had stirred 
Europeans and Americans. Thomas Paine’s famous pamphlet Common Sense (1776) was 
the first public cry for complete political independence. Hence on July 4, 1776, The 
Declaration of Independence was announced to Americans whose principal author was 
Thomas Jefferson, who boldly condemned “the repeated injuries and usurpations.” Later, 


the war of independence was won in 1783. 


This led to the development of rationalism thereby exercising considerable 
influence upon religious and political thought in America. Newtonian rationalism and 
scientific empiricism would also shape American thinkers. It assumed God (many of 
America’s first thinkers were deists) is manifest in Nature and all men are equal (Locke’s 
natural law). Education perfects man and humanitarian aid is the best service to God. The 
existing and divergent religious systems (and their ongoing creed and doctrinarian wars) 
were distrusted. The hold of Puritanism on the people of New England was weakened as 


ideas of Enlightenment spread from Europe to America. 


The poetry of the Revolutionary period was filled with imitative of English poets: it 
contains a wide range of songs, satires, nonsense verse, mock-epic, lyrics and topical 
poems. The finest American songs and ballads are found in Songs and Ballads, Moore’s 


Songs and Ballads of the American Revolution and Sargent’s The Loyalist Poetry of the 
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Revolution. Nathan Lee is considered to be the best of countless ballads produced during 


the Revolutionary era. 


Later, the young men, living in Hartford would write verses for newspapers to 
support the government or to satirize the follies of the age. It was originally composed of 
four men of varying political views — Joel Barlow (1754-1812), John Trumbull (1750 - 
1831), Lemuel Hopkins (1750-1801) and David Humphreys (1752-1818). Later Timothy 
Dwight (1752-1817), Elihn Hubbard Smith (1771-1798), Richard Alsop (1761-1815), 
Noah Webster (1758 —1843), Mason Fitch Cogswell (1761-1830) and Theodore Dwight 
(1796—1866) joined the Hatford wits. This group is also known as the Yale Poets, or the 
Connecticut choir. Barlow, Trumbull and Dwight made a definite attempt to create a 


national poetry in America. 


John Trumbull (1750-1831), the most brilliant poet of this group wrote poetry akin 
to the transitional poetry of Gray and Collings. Timothy Dwight attempted to express the 
national spirit first in a patriotic song like Columbia and then in a voluminous epic called 
The Conquest of Canaan (1785). Dwight’s Greenfield Hill (1791) is a charming didactic 
poem which depicts the landscape and the people of a small village in Connecticut. His 
famous poem entitled The Triumph of Infidelity (1788) is a bitter satire published 


anonymously. 


Joel Barlow (1754-1812) was influenced by both Trumbull and Dwight. His The 
Vision of Columbus (1787) is marked by faulty poetic technique and confused thoughts. 


Philip Freneau (1752-1832) was the greatest poet of the Revolutionary period. He 
has been called America’s “first important writer in verse” and “America’s first 
romanticist” and “the poet of the American and French Revolutions.” Freneau’s early 


poetry shows the influence of Keats, Burns and Milton. 


According to The Literary History of the United States: “He sang of American men 
and American achievements, of his hope for America, and of the bitterness of his 


disappointment that she seemed so often to fail” (169). 
1.3.1.4 American Poetry of the Nineteenth Century from (1810-1890): 


American poetry was formed and firmly established during this period. This era 


was swayed by romanticism, which found their illustrious exponent in William Cullen 
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Byrant (1794-1878), Henry Wadsworth Longfellow (1807-1882), John Greenleaf Whittier 
(1807-1892), Oliver Wendell Holmes (1809-1894), James Russell Lowell (1819-1891) and 
other minor poets, besides the major figures of Whitman, Emerson, Poe and Emily 


Dickinson (1830-1886). 
William Cullen Bryant 


Bryant was the pioneer of romantic poetry in the nineteenth century. His masterpiece 
Thanatopsis (1871) was considered at the time, a major American poem but was soon eclipsed 
by Whitman. Its central theme was a mystical sense of communion with nature reflecting 
Wordsworth. He evolved the poetic style which is conspicuous for power and felicity. He was 
the first national poet of America. His poems contained Romanticism, love of nature, a moral 
tone, national spirit in the style of Pope and other neoclassical poets. In a simple and forceful 
style that won popularity, he avoided structural complications and used simple quatrains and 
blank verse. Even an acute critic like Poe (Emerson’s “jingle man”) wrote in 1837: “Mr. 
Bryant’s poetical reputation both at home and abroad, is greater, than that of any other 


American” (Criticism 1850). 
Ralph Waldo Emerson 


Emerson’s conception of poetry is transcendental in the sense of suggesting the cosmic 
connections between the Divine in nature and human consciousness. His prose writing was often 
compared to Carlyle’s. In his essay, The Poet, he lays emphasis on insight and wisdom and 
disregards technical considerations. Though he is a voluminous writer in terms of essays, 
lectures and journals, his poetic output is confined to two slender volumes — Poems (1847) and 
May-Day and Other Poems (1876). Emerson was a poet at heart and his prose works reveal the 
poetry in him as a lifestyle and perspective of reality. American philosopher, George Santayana 
(1863-1952) in Interpretations of Poetry and Religion considered Emerson, a man “whose 


religion was all poetry, a poet whose only pleasure was thought...” (139). 


The Literary History of the United States sums up Emerson’s concept of poetry thus: 
“The active function of poetry was to make manifest and specify the correspondence between the 


real and the ideal, a task which rhythm alone could not accomplish” (379). 


The characteristics of Emerson’s Poetry are Nature poems (The Rhodora, The Humble 


Bee, The Seashore, Woodnotes I & II, Each and All and The Snow Storm etc.), patriotic poems 
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(Boston Hymn, Ode Inscribed to W.H. Channing, Voluntaries, Concord Hymn etc.), personal 
poems (The Problem etc.), philosophical poems (The Sphinx, Uriel, Hamatreya, Brahma, Days, 
Experience etc.). While Emerson is remarkable for visual and concrete images, he also deploys 
symbols and achieves his freedom of movement in poetry by employing dissonant rhymes and 


limping rhythms. 
Henry Wadsworth Longfellow 


Longfellow was one of the most popular poets of New England who wrote prose 
and poetry. His poetry contained Romanticism and simplicity and love of the 
commonplace. He was an original craftsman and brilliant narrator whose command over 
the art of narration was flawless. His last two collections of verse — Ultima Thule (1880) 


and In the Harbor (1882) were well received. 


John Greenleaf Whittier 


Whittier was an editor of reform journals and a writer of polemics in prose and 
verse. He wrote much of his poetry between 1850 and 1892, the year of his death. His 
poetry bears the stamp of American nationalism. The chief characteristics of his poetry 
include anti-slavery litanies, depiction of the country side, and ethical ponderations. 


Directness and simplicity are the outstanding characteristics of Whittier’s poetry. 
Oliver Wendell Holmes 


Holmes was a scientist, a novelist, a biographer, a teacher of medical science, a 
poet, essayist and humorist. A methodical and elegant poet and writer, he had close 
affinity with English neo-classical poets — Pope and Dryden, and writers like Addison. In 
the prefatory notes to Poetry: A Metrical Essay, he describes himself as “a young person 


trained after the school of Pope, Goldsmith and Campbell.” 
Edgar Allan Poe 


Poe’s life was a saga of frustration, poverty, hunger and deprivation. He was a 
romantic poet who was influenced by Coleridge, Wordsworth and the English translation 
of Schlegel’s Dramatic lectures. Some of his poems include Tamerlane and Other Poems 
(1837), The Raven and Other Poems (1845) etc. He condemns didactic or moral (or 
moralising) poetry. He affirms that “a poem is written solely for the poem’s sake” or art 


for the sake of art alone (The Raven, 1845). His poetic output is confined to about fifty 
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poems. The characteristics of his poem delineate alienation and melancholy and death of a 
beautiful woman. Poe is a great and gifted craftsman (master of technique), adept in 


composing lyrics full of great intensity and a remarkable ability for sonnet writing. 


Walt Whitman 


In The Western Canon: The Books and School of the Ages, critic Harold Bloom 
considers Whitman the centre of the American Literary Canon and evaluates Whitman’s 


poetic genius based on a group of poems and his major work: 


“[...] Song of Myself and [a handful of other poems]... are 
what matter most in Whitman. To find their aesthetic 
equivalent in the West one must go back to Goethe, Blake, 
Wordsworth, Friedrich Holderlin, Shelley, and Keats. 
Nothing in the second half of the nineteenth century or in our 
now almost completed century matches Whitman's work in 
direct power and sublimity, except perhaps for Dickinson.” 


(265) 


Whitman was a singer of America’s expansiveness. His views on poetry have been 
expressed in the brilliant preface to the first edition of the Leaves of Grass. He felt that all 
poets have to play a significant role in national reconstruction. He is a seer who pries 
deeper and deeper into the mystery of existence. The chief characteristic of Whitman’s 
poetry is his poetic voice as the singer of American and democracy as well as personal or 
autobiographical element (often fictional). Influenced by Orientalism, Whitman’s poetry 


has the warm sensuousness, the characteristic of the poetry of the East. 
Emily Dickinson 


If Emerson is America’s foremost prose writer, Hawthorne and Melville and its 
finest narrative voices and Poe its apex of uncanny imagination, the lone and solitary 
Dickinson is now considered a world class poet of great originality. According to Harold 


Bloom (1930-2019): 


“Except for Shakespeare, Dickinson manifests more 
cognitive originality, than any other Western poet since 


Dante. Her nearest rival might be Blake, who also 
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reconceptualized everything for himself. But Blake was a 
systematic mythmaker, and his system helps to organize his 


speculations.” (The Western Canon 291) 


The Literary History of the United States considers: “[...] her fame as a breathless, 
perceptive poet and as an interpreter of soul’s relations with eternity has passed far beyond 


the applause of a cult into established acceptance” (907). 


The characteristics of her poems are modernity, nature, love, pain, death and 
immortality, universality, and autobiographical. She evolved an authentic, unconventional 
and innovative poetic style for the expression of her feelings. She was mainly interested in 


the content of poetry rather than its perfect phrasing or musical cadence. 


James Russell Lowell 


Lowell contributed criticism and poetry to American literature. As a critic, he was 
influenced by Goethe and Coleridge. As a poet, he was talented and was influenced by 
English romantic poets, especially Keats. He was a satirist in verse. His versatility and 


charm have won him a high place in the history of American Literature. 
Minor Poets 
Sidney Lanier (1842-1881) 


Poet, author and musician Sidney Lanier is not much remembered nowadays, but in 
his time he was a notable poet of transitions. He studied Darwin’s Origin of Species, which 
is a harbinger of future: the implications of science inculcated in him a fresh approach to 
nature but he could not completely renounce his old faith in Paganism and Christianity. His 
poetry is highly musical. Lanier’s poetry is highly sensitive and excitable. His style is 
musical and cadenced. Although he achieved certain fame in the 19" Century, he was 


eclipsed by Whitman and Dickinson. 


Other 19" century minor poets include William Gilmore Simms (1806-70), Henry 
Timrod (1829-86), George H. Baker (1823-90), Stoddard (1825-1902) and Father Ryan 
(1839-1886). 
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1.3.2 A Bird’s Eye View of Indian English Poetry 


Indian English poetry is the oldest form of Indian English literature. It has three 
phases of development. The Indian poets have depicted the happiness, misery, myths and 
mysteries in delineating the colonizer’s language to reveal the cultural and socio-political 


conditions. 


The first book The Golden Treasury of Indo-Anglian Poetry: 1828-1965 (1970), 
was edited by Vinayak Krishna Gokak (1909-1995), is the first anthology of English 
Poems written by Indian Poets. The book charts the Indo-Anglian Poetry beginning from 
Henry Louis Derozio (1809-1931) in the 18" Century to Prithwindra N. Mukherjee 
(b.1936) in the mid-twentieth century. Gokak divided each century and traced the 
important preoccupation of the prominent poets in Indian Poetry in English. Indian Poetry 
in English (1993), edited by Makarand Paranjnape, is also a notable anthology wherein he 
classifies “Indian Poetry in English” into four phases on “prevailing political and poetic 
ideologies” (8): 1825-1900: Colonialism; 1900-1950: Nationalist; 1950-1980: Modernism; 


and Post-Modernism: 1980 onwards. 
Early Pioneer’s Phase of Poetry (1825 to 1900) 


1825 to 1900 covers the period of British colonialism, imperialism as well as 
cultural and economic exploitation. This phase is also called the imitative phase. The 
earlier pioneers and poets were Henry Louis Vivian Derozio (1809-1832), Kashiprasad 
Ghose (1809-1873), Michael Madhusudan Dutt (1824-1873), Shoshee Chunder Dutt 
(1824-1885), Govin Chunder Dutt (1828-1884), Behramji Merwanji Malabari (1853-— 
1912), Shoshee Chunder Dutt (1824-1885), Romesh Chunder Dutt (1848 —1909), Toru 
Dutt (1856-1877) and Manmohan Ghose (1869-1924). Derozio and Kashiprasad depicted 
Indian social and political conditions under the British rule. Madhusudan, Chunder and 
Toru Dutt drew their subject from the epics, The Ramayana, The Mahabharata and other 
folk tales. Their poems are energized with Indian themes and deep love for India. Also, 
their poems show the influence of Romantic and Victorian poets (Gokak 19). 
Furthermore, the poems of Ghose and Toru Dutt evince a similar philosophical and 
mystical attitude seen in the European Romantics. The above poets were the trend setters 
who began to poetize the Indian sensibilities in the foreign language of the colonizer. 


Hence, this period has also given us much Indian History and many myths and legends. 
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Second Phase of Poetry (1900 to 1950) 


This is the phase of “Nationalism”, where the poets like Nobel Laureate 
Rabindranath Tagore (1861-1941), Swami Vivekananda (1863-1902), Swami Rama Tirtha 
(1873-1906), Swami Yogananda (1893-1952), Sri Aurobindo (1872-1950), Sarojini Naidu 
(1879-1949), Sri Ananda Acharya (1881-1941), Puran Singh (1881-1931), J. Krishnamurti 
(1895-1986), and Harindranath Chattopdhyaya (1898-1989) were prevalent. These poets 
wrote during the World Wars. During this period, National Patriotism was at its height and 
Indians were trying to express their patriotic emotions through writing almost as if poetry 
represented a social movement. These poets wrote on themes that reflected the love for 
motherland by retelling the folktales, legends and lives of the peasant. They left a body of 
poetry which is a magnificent outline of Indian’s hoary cultural, spiritual and 
methodological heritage which dates back to The Vedas, The Upanishads and The 
Bhagavad Gita. They also described the effects of transcendental and mystical 
experiences. These poets also expressed their love for philosophy, spirituality, and love for 
Divinity which is primary to these poets whereas Nature is secondary. The phase sums up 
an obvious outburst of poetic activity challenging the necessity of national self-definition 
and reflecting a throbbing heart-searching of the individual poets seen very clearly in such 
an emblematic work as Tagore’s Gitanjali (1910), highly praised by Irish poet William 
Butler Yeats (1865-1939). 


Third Phase of Poetry (1950 to 1980) 


This is the Modernism phase where poets like Shiv. K. Kumar (1921-2017), Nissim 
Ezekiel (1924-2004), Jayanta Mahapatra (1928), A.K. Ramanujan (1929-1993), Dilip 
Chitre (1929-2010), Arun Kolatkar (1932-2004), Kamala Das (1934-2009), 
R. Parthasarathy (born 1934), Keki N. Daruwalla (born 1937), Dom Moraes (1938-2004), 
Adil Jussawalla (born 1940), Gieve Patel (born 1940), Pritish Nandy (born 1947), Arvind 
K. Mehrotra (born 1947) made significant contributions to Indian poetry in English. These 
modernists were influenced by T. S. Eliot (1888-1965) and Ezra Pound (1885-1972), and 
critics like F.R. Leavis (1895-1978) and I. A. Richards (1893-1979). The poets of this 
period expressed their disappointment with the political scenario of post-independent India 
and wrote on various themes: marriage, family, position of women in a family, festivals, 


poverty, terror, violence, corruption and India’s rich natural landscape. These poets 
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reacted against urban experiences of disillusionment, rootlessness and alienation and were 


caught in the tension between their individual self and society in the urban scenario. 
Fourth Phase of Poetry (1980 to present) 


This is the postmodernist phase, where Paranjape provides a list of active poets. 
The disadvantage is that his work fails to show the thematic preoccupation of the poets. 
M. K. Naik and Shyamla A. Narayan’s Indian English Literature (2001) provides an in- 
depth analysis, but restricts the poets from 1980-2000. As a solution, one can embark on 
T.V. Reddy’s book A Critical Survey on Indo-English Poetry (2016) which is an 
exhaustive book on several poets from unknown poets to the better known ones. The poets 
of this age are from different walks of life and their poetic sensibility is sharpened by their 
experiences and geographical locations. Indra Kumar Sharma (1932), Eunice de Souza 
(1940-2017), T. Vasudeva Reddy (1943-2020), Saleem Peeradina (born 1944), Agha 
Shahid Ali (1949 -2001), Randhir Khare (born 1951), Bibhu Padhi (born 1951), Meena 
Alexander (1951-2018), Vikram Seth (born 1952), Niranjan Mohanty (born 1953), 
Manohar Shetty (born 1953), Imtiaz Dharker (born 1954), R. Raj Rao (born 1955), Sudeep 
Sen (born 1964), Tabish Khair (born 1966) etc. all examine human relations, social issues, 
urban images, travel experiences, Indian and foreign landscapes of foreign countries, 
natural beauty, nostalgic longing, women empowerment and experiences, personal and 
subjective experiences, feelings, states of mind and consciousness, gender discrimination, 


social marginalization, sexuality and patriarchal hegemony. 


Indian English Poetry is now almost two hundred years old. Among the post 1980 
poets writing in English in India, most were urban. Among these one of the poets, K V 
Raghupathi, hailing from Tirupati, South India is taken by the researcher for comparative 
reading to explore on transcendental and romantic elements from his literary output. A 


biographical summary of Emerson and then one of Raghupathi is offered by the researcher. 
1.3.3 Introduction to Ralph Waldo Emerson 


Emerson was born on May 25, 1803 in Boston. His father, William Emerson was a 
clergyman and a minister of first Unitarian church in Boston. When Emerson was eight, his 
father died and the family was left facing the hardships of life and the young Ralph was unable 
to complete his education at Boston Latin School. However, at fourteen, he entered Harvard 


College under the influence of his unconventional but brilliant aunt, Mary Moody Emerson, 
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where he started shaping his thoughts into words. Observing her nephew’s active interest in his 
studies, his aunt motivated his individual thoughts and ideas that inspired Emerson to start 


recording his words in a famous Journal that he kept for his entire life. 


After graduation, he began attending lectures of a great Unitarian preacher 
Dr. William Ellery Channing (1780-1842) at Harvard Divinity School to study divinity and 
theology. He was not much active in this regard. Though he gave sermons as a minister, his 
approach was unconventional and unorthodox and is marked by his unique individuality which 


did not make him as successful in the religious ministry as his predecessors were. 


In 1829, he met Ellen Louisa Tucker (1811-1831) of Concord and fell in love and 
married her. At the same time, he became the junior pastor of the second Unitarian church 
of Boston. Unfortunately, he lost his wife, Ellen who died of tuberculosis after one and a 
half years. Ellen’s death deeply affected Emerson and led him to intuit that though the 
body dies and disintegrates, somehow the consciousness or what Ellen really was — her 


spiritual essence —could never be annihilated. 


Emerson soon abandoned the ministry, as he felt his non-conventional and non- 
conformist ideas were unacceptable to his congregation. In 1833, his visit to Europe 
sparked a burning fire within him and changed his life completely. In England, he met 
William Wordsworth, Samuel Coleridge and Thomas Carlyle, the latter who would be a 


great influence on the American’s life. 


After returning from Europe, he read extensively and became increasingly 
introspective. In 1835, he married Lydia Jackson (1802-1892). In 1835, he started his 
career as a lecturer that provided him a platform to publicly convey his entire essential 
philosophical canon. He delivered a series of lectures such as Biography, English 
Literature, Human Culture, Human Life and many others which would eventually become 
his much acclaimed Essays. In 1836, a new religious, philosophical and literary movement 
— Transcendentalism — emerged in America and was spearheaded, championed and 


embodied by Emerson alongside other notable American intellectuals and writers. 


Emerson held that the Divine could be found in the individual as it is always found 
in nature. The researcher has stated how the Transcendentalists had many affinities with 
Romantics, one of which was the essential belief that nature is everything and that, by 


contemplating nature, man may achieve a state of goodness and beauty. Emerson was 
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combative and believed that men should indeed fight back against unjust social laws 
despite the adversity. He focused more on individual’s insight and a man’s self than the 
doctrines of established religions. He calls the conventional churches which he considered 


“dead institutions”. 


Understanding Unitarianism — the most liberal and humanistic form of Christianity 
at the time — allows us to understand his belief in the oneness of God, denial of the Trinity 
and the individual’s power further to connect with the Divine and enjoy a unique and 
private relationship with the Universe. This humanistic background explains Emerson’s 
spirituality which is covered in this thesis in the treatment of the poet’s special form of 
knowing termed as gnosis. Thus, the individual is naturally endowed to transcend 
spiritually without the need of an external God, salvation, saviours, blood sacrifices, 


priesthoods, dogmas or churches. 


However, the last years of his life were marked by a decline in his mental powers 
and it could be said that no other writer probably influenced American thought as much as 


Emerson. He died in 1882!°. 


1.3.4 Introduction to K. V. Raghupathi 


K. V. Raghupathi was born in 1957 in Vellore, the composite Andhra Pradesh. His 
father was Kota Varadarajulu, a Railway employee and his mother, Radhamma, a pious 
religious woman, a home-maker. His parents were blessed with eight children: four sisters 
and four brothers. Raghupathi was the second youngest one. He was schooled in Vellore, 
Guntakal, and Tirupati. As a boy, he was truant like Huck Finn, often cycling to the fields 
to observe nature. He would also take long walks and get lost amidst the beauty of Nature. 
It is known that once he was caught by his father for not attending school regularly and 
was reprimanded, and Raghupathi would never again ditch classes. Being the son of 
Railway employee, due to transfers, he had his schooling in different places in Andhra 


Pradesh and Tamil Nadu. 


For pursuing his graduation, he moved from Guntakal where his father was 
employed in Railways to Tirupati. Raghupathi majored in English Literature and 
graduated from Sri Venkateswara University (Tirupati, South India) in 1979. Thereafter, 
he completed his M.Phil in 1982 and was awarded doctorate for his thesis entitled 


Emerson’s Orientalism in 1998 from Sri Venkateswara University, Tirupati. He also holds 
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a post-graduate Diploma in Teaching English from English and Foreign Languages 
University (EFLU), Hyderabad. He took the Indian Civil Services Examination and was 
thrice interviewed but could not enter the service as his calling in life was teaching rather 
than diplomatic beaurocracy. For Raghupathi, teaching suggested something deeper and 
interesting in his life. He also trained various students in Sri Venkateswara University, 
Tirupati campus helping them and other aspirants in cracking the IAS Examinations. Later, 
he received various offers to train and coach students aspiring for civil services, but 


rejected the offers as his vocation lay somewhere else, namely, writing and poetry. 


Raghupathi’s interest shifted from the purely academic and mundane activities to 
philosophy and spirituality. He started a serious enquiry into the philosophy of life and 
visited different schools of Yoga and Philosophy around India, getting to know intimately 
the people and places, the length and breadth of Mother India to quench his spiritual 
search. In the due course of time, he visited most of the ashrams, and met so called self- 
styled swamis, gurus and enlightened masters. As a deep and insatiable reader, he made his 
way through western philosophers like Nietzsche, Maxim Gorky, and others. In 1985, he 
plunged into the deep practice of Patanjali and Hatha Yoga tradition which he continues to 
this day. He has published articles in cultural journals such as Vedanta Kesari, Prabhudha 
Bharata, Saptagiri and others as well as four books on yoga: Yoga for Peace (2006), Yoga 
and Zen: A Monograph (2007), Theory and Practice of Hastha Yoga (2018), My Tryst with 
Yoga and Other Essays (2018). Raghupathi’s continual interest in Yoga as a disciplined 
practitioner has made this Indian philosophy an integral part of his being. In his forties, he 
took interest especially, in Indian Carnatic music. He was a keen listener in his early days; 
and later he was introduced to the practical music and learnt Veena with the help of a 
friend who happens to be a teacher in music. Raghupathi lists his passions: first literature, 


second philosophy and spirituality and, third music. 


Raghupathi’s twelve collections include Desert Blooms(1987), Echoes Silent 
(1988), The Images of a Growing Dying City (1989), Small Reflections (2000), Voice of the 
Valley (first printed as Voice Eternal (1998), later changed into Voice of the Valley (2003), 
(Reprinted 2014)), Wisdom of the Peepal Tree (2003, Reprinted 2014), Samarpana (2006) 
,Orphan and other Poems (2010), Dispersed Symphonies (2011), Between Me and the 
Babe (2013), On and Beyond the Surface (2018), and The Mountain is Calling (2019). 


Raghupathi’s narrative works include two novels, The Jnvalid (2012) and The 
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Disappointed (2014) and two short story collections, The Untouchable Piglet (2015) and A 
Gay and A Straight Woman (2017). 


His Critical / Edited works include Emerson’s Orientalism (2007), Brave New 
Wave: Indian English Poets (2009), Critical Exposition of Gopal Honnalgere Poems 
(2011), The Rural Muse: The Poetry of T. Vasudeva Reddy (2014), Critical Perspectives 
on Contemporary Women Poets in Indian English Poetry (2015), A Portable P. Raja 
(2015), and An Anthology of Critical Perspectives on the Post-1980 Indian English Novel 
(2016). 


Raghupathi is a recipient of several awards that include H. D. Thoreau Fellowship, 
Dhvanyaloka, Mysore in 2000; Michael Madhusudhan Dutt Award, Kolkata in 2001; The 
best chosen poet for 2003, Poetry Society of India, New Delhi Poetry Chain, Mumbai; Life 
Time Achievement Award, Chennai Poetry Circle, Chennai in 2010; Rock Pebbles 
National Award for creativity, 2014, Bhubaneswar; Phrasal King Arbind Chaudhary 
National Award for Poetry, 2018, Aurangabad, Maharashtra, and the Best Yogic 
Publication of the Year, 2018. He is also conferred with a Life Time Achievement Award- 
2018 jointly presented by the International Association of Educators for World Peace, 
Confederation of Indian Universities and School of AYUSH Studies and Research, New 
Delhi. 


Raghupathi’s most obvious affinity with Emerson can be seen in his critical study, 
Emerson’s Orientalism (2007), wherein the Indian writer has examined and pointed out the 
clear links between Emerson and the Vedanta and identified the Over-Soul, illusion, 
immortality, intuition, spirituality, and mysticism as essentially the same as those of our 
Indian tradition. Raghupathi himself admits in the book his lifelong love of Emerson’s 


works. 


Raghupathi’s poetry shares the metaphysical and transcendental perspective of 
Emerson’s prose and poetry in works that conjoin intellectual, philosophical and 
transcendental spirituality: his highly crafted works display not only a thorough grounding 
in the full range and tradition of English and American poetry, but also a verbal mastery of 
the poetic potentials of English and a sense of structure as the reader can see both in his 
complex extended long narrative poems and in his terse short poems. Above all, 


Raghupathi’s poetic craft reveals minimal language attempting to express the 
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inexpressible. Like Wordsworth, his poetry is one that signals nature’s intimations in 
human consciousness. Like Emerson, he explores the Divine or what men call God in 
nature. And as a practitioner and teacher immersed in the ancient Indian tradition of yoga 
and enlightenment, his vision is essentially a metaphysical one that deals with the greater 
issues facing humanity (Who and what am I?/ontology/being and consciousness): although 
firmly planted in the concrete world and the reality of India, Raghupathi proposes a poetry 
that addresses a universal issue: how does the change in one’s perception make a change in 


reality? 


For Raghupathi, transcendence is always linked to the varying states of human 
consciousness and the achievement of a unitive sense of true selfhood (Shankara’s “That 
Thou Art”) with nature. Indeed, Raghupathi could be called the poet of the “undiscovered 
country of human consciousness” since his deep experience and knowledge of meditation 
and yogic practices have provided him with mental landscapes rarely treated in literature 
because of their abstract nature and the difficulty of creating a language for such 
experiences. Raghupathi has essentially summed up the Indian tradition of enlightenment 
and awakening which is the Eastern foundation for Emerson’s Transcendentalism. The 
universal issues addressed by both men are not just for Americans and Indians, but rather 
to humanity at large, hence the researcher’s inclusion of Raghupathi’s poetry as an instance 


of Goethe’s “world literature” (weltliteratur). 


Raghupathi’s first book of poetry, Desert Blooms (1987) is a polyphonic narrative 
poem that reveals the experiences, reflections, existential crisis and evolving consciousness 
among three souls in the form of dialogue. The souls transcend as they empty themselves 
of their illusory ego-identifications (social status, family, nationality, wealth, profession 
etc.) and contemplate the movements, objects and creatures of nature as suggestive of the 


real essence of human selfhood. 


Echoes Silent (1988) is a biography of a young intellectual who, in his profound 
existential crisis, fails to find selfhood in his search among the ruins of philosophies, 
academic learning and conceptual thinking. Only when his mind is emptied of the noise 
and clatter of the endless isms and schisms does he find his true identification in solitude 


and silence in nature. 
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The Images of a Growing Dying City (1989) is a realistic urban narrative poem that 
reveals the plight of a developing city and the ensuing and unmanageable urban sprawl 
resulting in environment destruction and pollution, decline and disintegrations of higher 
ideals and moral values and a dwindling quality of life, both of the body, mind and spirit. 
But any ideological or political interpretation thereof would be a misreading of this or any 
other work by Raghupathi. Our crumbling cities reflect our crumbling spiritual condition 
and the gross monetary and materialistic ideology which has essentially hijacked the world 
in name of endless growth. All are social programs and plans will change nothing, unless 


each individual changes his or her own consciousness and awareness. 


Small Reflections (2000) reveal the humane and humanistic thoughts of the poet on 
a variety of sensitive topics. While Voice of the Valley (2003) is set in an unknown and 
unnamed valley, where an exhausted searcher, Bindura, wanders in his search of pure and 
esoteric wisdom until he falls unconscious and encounters another wanderer: the Voice of 
the Pure Consciousness ultimately or voice of the valley. Here Raghupathi has essentially 
personified Emerson’s Over-Soul and in its moving dialog with the fatigued but sincere 
Bindura. It is in that low valley where Bindura is pointed not to the meaning of life but 


rather to the full experience of it. 


In Wisdom of the Peepal Tree (2003), the seeker approaches the Peepal Tree with 
reverence and in turn the Peepal Tree showers upon the person’s tranquillity. It speaks with 


the wisdom of eternity taking the reader into mystical journey of revelations. 


Samarpana (2006) is a collection of poems brimming with romantic and 
transcendental elements and was originally written in the serene atmosphere of 


Dhvanyaloka. 


Orphan and Other Poems (2010) touch the poet’s experiences in the mundane 


world. 


Dispersed Symphonies (2011) is a collection of poems charting the subject’s 


spiritual development and struggle. 


Between Me and the Babe (2013) is a collection of 52 short poems where an 
introspective and emotionally-driven poet meditates on both the meaning of nature, the 


futility of life and impermanence of all things, feelings and thoughts. 
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On and Beyond the Surface (2018) is a collection of 44 poems which reveals the 
poet’s personal life experiences and touches on deeper questions related to longing for 


esoteric knowledge. 


The Mountain is Calling (2019) is full of mystical short poems where the mountain 
stands like a sthithaprajna, the balanced one showering unlimited knowledge of loneliness, 


yogadharma and a pure state of consciousness. 


The poems that are examined in this thesis deal with the aforementioned issues and 
promise the sensitive and attuned reader, a heightened intuitive experience. Numerous 
critical articles both in domestic and international journals have been published on 
Raghupathi’s poetry examining different aspects of his poetry and work. But 
comprehensive and exclusive examinations of the transcendental and romantic elements 
which predominantly figure in his poetry have still not drawn serious attention from the 
critics. Hence this thesis assumes the significance of this backdrop and aims at critically 
examining the transcendental/spiritual, philosophical and romantic elements in a 


comparative and contrastive study with Emerson’s poetry. 
1.4 Thesis Objectives: 


The thesis aims at examining: 

e The interdependence of man, human consciousness and nature in Emerson and 
Raghupathi’s poetry. 

e The way poetry of Emerson and Raghupathi exemplify transcendence of the 
ordinary and mundane course of life and reveal glimpses of nature’ s deeper 
dimension (the invisible within the visible). 

e The way their poetry expresses natural phenomena, objects and life as 
reflections and manifestations of the Over-Soul, God or the Divine. 

e Their poetical exploration of nature’s metaphysical truths of life and true 
selfhood as related to human consciousness. 

e Their poetic expression of what self-actualization is and what truly represents 


an achievement in life. 
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1.5 Research Question 


How does transcendentalism and romanticism in the works of Ralph Waldo 


Emerson and K V Raghupathi lead to higher consciousness? 
1.6 Research Methodology 


The methodology herein consists of a comparative/contrastive reading of select 
poems by Emerson and Raghupathi, with special focus on the transcendental and romantic 
elements, based on numerous primary sources and secondary sources such as books, 


articles, critical studies, research publications, journals and web sources. 


Initially this thesis focuses on selected essays and poems of Ralph Waldo Emerson 
and a selection of poems from Raghupathi’s twelve poetry collections. A comparative 
analysis aims at pinpointing and probing commonalities between two writers. Hence, the 
methodology adopted is purely qualitative based on ideologies and tenets in 
transcendentalism and romanticism, poetic techniques, diction, purpose, tone, point of 


view, syntax, imagery, tropes, rhetoric etc. 
1.7 Hypothesis 


The researcher hopes that this thesis exposes readers to both Emerson and 
especially Raghupathi poetry. It is believed a rewarding spiritual perspective awaits the 
reader willing to plunge into two complex writers who engage a major issue that will never 
be dated: the mystery and evolution of human consciousness. Here are two writers that 
truly bring together Harold Bloom’s three criteria for great literature: aesthetic splendour, 
deep cognition and wisdom. To read Emerson and absorb him is to feel your perspective of 
life enhanced and enriched. In this vein, regarding the poetry of a relatively unknown 
Indian poet, Raghupathi’s poetic artistry will offer the reader many insights into the 
relationship between the evolution and expansion of our consciousness and the solitude 
and silence of nature. It is in this state of mind that our mental precincts are erased and the 
contemplative subjects lets go of his former attachments which he had confused with his 
real consciousness and identity: in this deep state of mind and intuitive merger with nature, 
we shall indeed see that we are one with the universe. This connection and identification is 
the crux of Emerson’s transcendentalism and the poetically depicted mystical experience 


of one of India’s budding poets, K.V. Raghupathi. 


Notes 


1. 
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Ralph Waldo Emerson was influenced by Aunt Mary Moody, who always told 
“always do what you are afraid to do”; Plato can be known from Robert 
Richardson’s Mind on Fire; Sampson Reed’s Observations on the Growth of 
the Mind illuminated Emerson's understanding of Swedenborg; Samuel 
Coleridge's Aids to Reflection helped him to understand the power of self; 
Emanuel Swedenborg, 18” century scientist, founded Swedenborgianism and 
wrote about the relationship among the natural, scientific and divine worlds; 
Victor Cousin, a French philosopher who sparked in Emerson a life-long 
interest in Asian philosophy; Johann Wolfgang von Goethe, an eminent German 
writer’s views on science and nature inspired Emerson; Thomas Carlyle’s State of 
German Literature spurred the move by Emerson and others to 
Transcendentalism; and William Wordsworth, exerted influence on Emerson. 
Further, Emerson influenced writers like Pablo Neruda, J.L. Borges, Fernando 
Pessoa besides influencing authors like Whitman and host of American poets and 


writers. 


Johann Wolfgang Goethe (1749-1832), used the concept of Weltliteratur in several 
of his essays in the early decades of the nineteenth century to describe the 
international circulation and reception of literary works in Europe, including works 
of non-Western origin. The concept achieved popularity after his disciple Johann 
Peter Eckermann published a collection of conversations with Goethe in 1835. 
Goethe made a famous statement in January 1827, predicting that world literature 
would replace the national literature as the major mode of literary creativity in the 
future. Today this theme is applicable to a writer like Raghupathi who deals with 
the universal theme of the evolution, change and enlightnment of human 


consciousness. 


“American Literary Renaissance also called New England Renaissance is a period 
from the 1830s roughly until the end of the American Civil War (1861-1865) in 
which American literature, in the wake of the Romantic movement, came of age as 
an expression of a national spirit. Emerson, Poe, Hawthorne, Melville, Whitman, 
Dickinson, even Henry James were the masters of the American Literary 


Renaissance.” (Source: www.britannica.com) 


10. 


11. 
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“German idealism, a movement in German philosophy began in the 1780s and 
lasted until the 1840s. The famous representatives of this movement are Kant, 
Fichte, Schelling, and Hegel. Kant thought this system could be derived from a 


small set of interdependent principles.” (Source: www.iep.utm.edu/germidea) 


“During the 18th century, both George Berkeley, in England, and David Hume, in 
Scotland, became leading exponents of empiricism, a lead precedented in the late 
17th century by John Locke, also in England, hence the dominance of empiricism 


in British philosophy.” (Source: www.en.wikipedia.org) 


“Neoplatonism is a strand of Platonic philosophy that emerged in the second 
century AD against the background of Hellenistic philosophy and religion.” 
(Source: https://en. wikipedia.org/wiki/Neoplatonism) 


“American Unitarian minister and Pastor of the First Church of Boston from 1815 


to 1850.” (Source:https://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/Nathaniel_Langdon_Frothingham) 


“Lectures on the Mahabharata delivered at the Shakespeare Club, Pasadena, 
California, on February 1, 1900.” (Source: 
https://en.wikisource.org/wiki/The_Complete_Works_of_Swami_Vivekananda/Vol 


ume_4/Lectures_and_Discourses/The_Mahabharata) 


“Empiricism is the philosophy of science which gives importance to evidence as 
discovered in scientific experiments. It is the fundamental part of 
the scientific method that hypotheses and theories must be tested against 
observations of the natural world rather than depending on reasoning, intuition, or 


revelation.” (Source: https://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/Empiricism) 


“Integral theory is Ken Wilber's attempt to place a wide diversity of theories and 
thinkers into one single framework. It is "theory of everything" ("the living Totality 
of matter, body, mind, soul, and spirit"), trying to draw already existing number of 
separate paradigms into an interrelated network of approaches that are mutually 


enriching.” (Source:https://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/Integral_theory_(Ken_Wilber)) 


(Source:https://www.cambridge.org/core/books/cambridge-companion-to-german- 


romanticism/what-is-romanticism-and-where-did-it-come-from/.) 
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12. L’Infinito (The Infinite) is the title of one of the major poems of Italy’s major 


romantic poet and writer, Giacome Leopardi (1798-1837). 


13. “Science is the field of study that relates to a greater understanding of the natural 
and philosophical processes relating to that which has been created. Scientism is 
the belief that science is the only means by which a desired outcome can be 
achieved.” (Source:https://www.quora.com/What-is-the-difference-between- 


science-and-scientism) 


14. The apt expression was coined by Paul Brunton (pen name of Raphael Hurst) (1898 
— 1981), a British writer on spirituality. One of the early popularizers of Neo-Hindu 
spiritualism in western esotericism in his bestselling A Search in Secret India 
(1934), translated into over 20 languages, where he describes his incredible 
encounter (for him, life changing) with the great Indian sage, Ramana Maharishi 


(1879 —1950). 


15. A book that would influence poets around the world, from Peruvian Pablo Neruda 
(1904-1973), Argentine Jorge Luis Borges (1899-1985), Portuguese Fernando 
Pessoa (1888-1935) as well as succeeding generations of America’s major poets 


and writers , to name a few. 


16. Emerson’s vast output and work includes — Nature, Addresses & Lectures (1849), 
Essays- First Series (1841), Essays — Second Series(1844), Representative Men — 
Seven Lectures (1845); The Conduct of Life (1860); Society and Solitude (1870); 
Letters and Social Aims (1875); Poems, May-Day and Other Pieces (1867), 
Elements and Mottoes, Quatrains and Translations in addition to (no date) Poems 
of Youth and Early Manhood; Lectures and Biographical Sketches; Miscellanies, 
and Natural History of Intellect and Other Papers. Furthermore, his 16 volume 
(Harvard Press) Journals (1819-1875) represent, according to critic Harold Bloom, 


the American mind. 
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CHAPTER-II 
REVIEW OF RELATED LITERATURE: 
TRANSCENDENTAL AND ROMANTIC ELEMENTS 


“If only people could travel as easily as words. 
Wouldn't that be something? If only we could be so 
easily revised.” 


Therese Anne Fowler, Z: A Novel of Zelda Fitzgerald 


“What I really like is an intelligent review. It doesn’t 
have to be positive. A review that has some kind of 
insight and sometimes people say something that it’s 
startling or is so poignant.” 


Patti Smith (National Book Award Winner) 


Given the immense body of critical works on Emerson, the researcher has felt the 
need for focusing specifically on the opinions, critical appraisals and findings of a handful 
of notable scholars as a starting point for engaging and examining the transcendental 
(mainly understood as pertaining to the mental/spiritual dimension of self and human 


consciousness) and romantic elements in Emerson. 


The journal articles, papers, doctoral theses, and additional web resources, either 
directly or otherwise related to the crux of this thesis, provide a framework and support for 


developing the ideas presented in this thesis. 


Regarding Raghupathi, who has been actively writing since the 1980s, only 
recently in the last decade (2010-2020) have three notable works of criticism appeared and 
discussion of which is offered ahead. This belated recognition is indeed a favourable omen 
for a poet known only to an especially sensitive and appreciative group of readers and 
admirers. It is hoped that he receives further recognition from both Indian and Western 


critics and this thesis is an attempt to situate him in the larger universe of world letters. 


2.1 Review of Related Literature on Transcendental and Romantic Elements in 


Emerson’s Works 


Goodman provides a comparative reading of Emerson and Jewish rabbis and 


thinkers Abraham Joshua Heschel, and Abraham Isaac Kook. According to the author, 
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since ethics and spirituality are so intertwined, both are paramount to the spiritual life of 
these three thinkers (all mystically oriented according to Goodman). Emerson, Heschel and 
Kook are foremost spiritual writers, thinkers and poets who posit an interdependence and 
synergy of ethics and spirituality. All three wrote both lyrical poetry and poetic prose and 
therein is contained their poetics of ethics aimed at expressing to readers the beauty, 
importance, and marriage of the ethical and spiritual life. For Emerson, ethics is not 
supplementary or a posteriori addition to the spiritual life, but rather the very core which 
energizes spirituality and without which the spiritual life becomes meaningless, empty, or 
worse, mere outward display. Furthermore, following his intuitive promptings of Nature as 
humanity’s supreme teacher, Emerson’s conviction regarding the lessons for human ethics 
inspired in animal actions becomes quite explicit in a late essay The Sovereignty of Ethics' 
(1878). The sublimity of the moral laws thus merges naturally with the mystical experience 
(defined by Emerson as “The high intellect [...] one with moral nature”) of enlarged 
consciousness as illustrated in the life of Christ(“genius as a moral teacher”). Hence, the 
unitive experience of human consciousness, stilled and silent in the contemplation of 
nature, blends the ethical and the spiritual in what might be termed as the Emersonian 


Sublime: spiritual transcendence equated with ethical excellence. 


Buccianti posits American Romanticism was the America’s foremost literary 
movement (1820-1860), inspired both by the vast expanse of the wild untamed American 
landscapes and 18" century American historical events which witnessed the birth of the 
free new Republic anchored in democratic ideals and the precious concept of freedom. 
European writers and thinkers (Kant, Goethe, Coleridge, and Wordsworth) influenced 
American romantic writers who followed their devotion and worship of nature and their 
portrayal of the powerful feelings and imagination sparked by nature’s touch on human 
consciousness. Buccianti also mentions the aesthetic influences of Neoplatonic” philosophy 
present in Transcendentalism, insomuch as higher or deeper dimensions of human 
consciousness suggest the same in the physical universe. Furthermore, she outlines the 
philosophical roots of American Romanticism and their subsequent influence, albeit with 
radically different outcomes, on the writings of Emerson and, a radically different 
contemporary, Poe: specifically Emerson’s The Poet and Poe's The Philosophy of 
Composition. Neo-Platonist conceived of the first principle of reality as an intelligent 
dimension transcending all physical reality (an obvious mystagoguery to any materialist or 


physicalist, but nevertheless an ancient intuition present in Vedantic thought, developed in 
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Western philosophy by Plato and the basis of all religions). Hence, as reality is 
multilayered (this seems scientifically proven since the advent of Quantum physics) and 
interdependent (matter and energy, according to Einstein are interchangeable), all things 
exist in mutual relationships, interactions and entanglements, viz., the subatomic particles 
affecting atoms, these affecting molecules, these affecting cells, and so forth. According to 
Buccianti, “Neoplatonists viewed the highest or transcendent real of the One (Emerson’s 
The Over-Soul) as nous”, a term which could be translated as “intellect” or 
“consciousness” (or even “mind”) whose inherent task is “understanding”. In this sense, it 
is similar to Heraclitus’ Logos’. Human consciousness (and mind), as an embodiment or 
expression of the nous can only find its origin in One as the fountainhead of all reality. 
This concept is also present in Kant’s Critique of Judgment (43-95), which addresses 
aesthetics, and the sublime and poses four features of aesthetic judgment called “moments” 
(disinterest, the universal, purposiveness, and necessity) and in Coleridge’s Biographia 
Literaria (1817). Coleridge states that it is the “Poet” who brings the whole soul of man 
into activity and that imagination is a “living power and prime agent of all human 
perception” (Excerpts from Biographia Literaria, Chapter 13, Imagination, On the 
imagination, or esemplastic power). Coleridge explicitly assigns to imagination, the role of 
the Neoplatonic nous, the capacity to understand, empathize and communicate. In “The 
Poet” (1844), Emerson claims that “poetry is a process and not an end-result”, where the 
poet is “the sayer, the namer,” but more of a receiver and translator than an actual maker ex 
nihilo, the latter which he equates with “Spirit” or the “Over-Soul”. Thus, a higher source 
than just craft or mere skill is attributed to the creation of art: an intuition, the Greeks had 


when they personified this source as the seven Muses. 


According to McIlhenny review of two books (Packer, Gura) on 
Transcendentalism, Emerson’s Self-Reliance — the core insight of Transcendentalism — has 
been greatly misunderstood and subjected to misreadings. While Packer asserts that 
Transcendentalism continues to hold sway over American thought, Gura posits that the 
movement remains one of America’s most compelling intellectual coteries: both authors of 
the books reviewed by Mcllhenny agree that Transcendentalists define something 
distinctly “American.” If this argument holds, then misreading Transcendentalism means 
misunderstanding American cultural identity. Both authors promote the transcendentalist 
idea that 19" century American Christianity needed to be purged of its materialism, 


dogmas and scriptural claims of miracles and blind faith of its followers. Furthermore, 
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mind is not only the highest reality we humans may know but also the highest truth. 
Mcllhenny states that for both authors, authentic spirituality required movement in human 
consciousness beyond the intellect or senses (i.e. transcending the encased confessional 
language of traditional dogma and the vital theology) and demanded the assent of the heart, 
which in turn required deep self-reflection (something quite akin to our Indian 
enlightenment tradition which requires experience rather than faith-based belief). English 
writer Carlyle provided a further key to understand just what the Transcendentalists 
understood by spirituality: the difference between Understanding (theological formulae) 
and Reason (spiritual enlightenment), the latter an essential faculty for opening up 
knowledge (gnosis) of the self which is equated with knowledge of the true self and its 
relationship with the cosmos, Nature, the Universal Mind, Ground of Being, God, the 
Divine all become interchangeable terms in Transcendentalism. According to Gura, 
following external things (rituals, beliefs, priesthoods, churches, temples etc.) led humans 
to ignoring the internal impressions of the heart, which, for the Transcendentalist is the 
conduit to the Divine. The reviewer stresses that both Gura and Packer’s books highlight 
the lasting impact of Transcendentalism in shaping an American identity, but with 
inconsistent and often misguided outcomes. Nevertheless, even when viewed as a 
philosophy of American Boosterism’*, 19" century Transcendentalism helped develop the 
American and later pragmatism’: it seems unlikely that a nation lacking self-confidence in 
its own resources, creativity, genius and means to overcome any enemy, topple any barrier 
or achieve its aims would have risen to such a prominent position on the world stage in the 


20" century. 


According to Constantinesco review of Harvey book Transatlantic 
Transcendentalism (2013), this crossover from Europe to America has become a key 
concept for budding scholars to understand the sources of American Literature in terms of 
literature beyond borders and cross-cultural influences. Both Coleridge’s essays in 
Biographia Literaria and The Friend (1812) were important texts for Emerson and Nature 
(1836) shows the stamp of the English poet’s thinking and philosophical lingo. Harvey’s 
book subtly shows that the reading of Nature, from merely practical or empirical, to 
spiritual and contemplative, owes a debt to Coleridge’s processual method. According to 
Harvey’s study, Coleridge taught Emerson how to think rather than what to think about, 
which led to the American’s “originality paradox” which can be likened to Coleridge’s 


statement that “Original Power is usually accompanied by assimilating power”. Thus both 
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writer and reader must be creative and inventive according to Emerson. While 
Emerson’s works may be viewed from a Coleridgean vantage point and often expressed 
similarly to the latter’s particular diction, the American is seen more as a poet than as a 
systematic philosopher, since he constantly trespasses on the so called interdisciplinary 
borders between literature, philosophy, theology and science which, for Emerson in his 
Unitarian (in the sense of oneness and not of the eponymous Christian denomination) 
perspective were nonexistent. But to better read Emerson, one must set aside the 
Coleridgean diction. Harvey further states that Emerson advocated an innovative pedagogy 
based on tailor-made individualized programs of study, again inspired 
by Coleridge according to American Orthodox Congregationalist James Marsh® (1794- 
1842). Coleridge’s unorthodox method of education gained him a place, through 
Emerson’s writing, in American Literature. Through the maze of complex distinctions, the 
Emerson-Coleridge connection cannot be demarcated and viewed separately. Hence, 
Transatlantic Transcendentalism suggests how a writer’s ideas (in this case, those of 
Coleridge) transcended its national borders and inspire a writer across the Atlantic 
(Emerson) who then creatively recast it in a new environment. This idea is common 
currency in comparative literature studies since we know human thought is a mysterious 
borderless dimension and network among all cultures (one can think here of Jung’s 
universal archetypes and symbols): if Hinduism (Bhaghavad Gita) and Oriental 
philosophies and literature deeply influenced Emerson’s thought and writing, and the 
American was also influenced by his European peers (in this case, specifically by 
Coleridge), it is no surprise to see the circle closing as transcendentalism in a novel form 


returns to India through Raghupathi’s poetry. 


Robinson’s essay propounds that the tradition of American Philosophy and 
Literature which was shaped by the Emerson’s example and the transcendentalist idea that 
the mind could become aware of itself and thus expand its potential through a deep 
contract with nature. Furthermore, Transcendentalism symbolized a persistent ongoing 
period in which "the party of the Past" and "the party of the Future" collide. The 
Transcendentalist is a contrarian who, like the idealistic youth facing the weight of 
authority and tradition that hinders the mind’s inherent freedom, rebels instinctively. 
Transcendentalism is also the first instance of self-culture— how this would turn out to be 
selfishness and self-serving culture (“Me first!”) is another matter — since Emerson 


stressed the divine potential within every individual and the need of finding and cultivating 
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it. Hence, transcendentalist self-culture — a project of expanding human consciousness — is 
the foundational starting point for a new approach (as opposed to the traditional faith-based 
belief systems and adherence to received religious traditions and ancient revelation-based 
creeds) to the spiritual life based on soul’s innate and intuitive powers for disciplined 
intellectual and moral growth, deepened sensitivity and heightened perception and 
discernment (all features of what Indian rishis would consider enlightenment). 
Transcendentalist self-culture, specifically in Emerson’s Nature (1836) and Thoreau’s 
Walden (1854), also borrow from romantics like Wordsworth, whose meditative 
introspection and contemplation of nature are associated with the spiritual life. Emerson’s 
life-long friendship with Carlyle also brought in the currents of new philosophical thought 
from Germany. According to Emerson, Romanticism focuses on "The literature of the 
poor, the feelings of the child, the philosophy of the street, the meaning of household life 
[...] as “[...] the topics of the time." This evident sign of "new vigour" in modern 
literature was a clarion call to the recognition of human consciousness as a starting point 
and daily experience as the formative element in the culture of the soul. This concept of 
self-culture in the pursuit of lifelong education stressed introspective self-knowledge 
(gnosis), spiritual aspiration and the development of the mind’s innate resources. Still, 
Transcendentalism was not solely focused on the individual consciousness-enlargement as 
we see in the social activism of Ripley, W.H. Channing and Brownson, who stressed the 
importance of larger-scale organization for institutional and economic reform as well as 
abolitionist campaigns. In the second half of 1860s, the Free Religious Association was 
formed out of Unitarian schism to further transcendentalist social interests and 
commitments. Nonetheless, the individual mind remains Transcendentalism’s starting 
point: the fountainhead of its intellectual, social and political energies had already been 
defined in the late 1830s and early 1840s in Emerson’s expression — "flash-of-lightning 
faith" — a brilliant life-changing flash for those who experienced it. Naturally, change in 
the individual would result in change in society. Robinson concludes that 
Transcendentalism is the most meaningful and consequential of American intellectual 


movement that continues to shape American culture. 


Penny states that God reveals himself to humans most apparently in a natural 
setting: to experience the natural world in its wildness is to experience God in his 
“wildness” (i.e. unmediated by man-made creeds or preconceived concepts). In 


Romanticism, the human subject is in touch with the Divine whereas Naturalism’ — an 
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extension of Romanticism — considers natural settings sacred. In nature, the subject must 
confront itself, face the limitations of its own imagination (such as experiencing the 
numinous by looking up at the starry sky and wondering “why something instead of 
nothing?) intelligence, ability, education, or talent: nature has this power to make any man- 
made creations or inventions look insignificant and to dwarf man himself. In this way, 
nature is always proving its mastery of humanity whereas human action contrary to nature 
will only fail, often disastrously. Thus, Naturalism became an essential link between the 
Romantics and the modernists, who would find in the urban, the industrial, the material, 
the wildness and austerity their predecessors encountered on the prairies, in the woods and 
seas. Both Emerson and Mormonism’s® founder Joseph Smith (1805-1844) are reactions to 
the limits of traditional Christianity, the latter a kind of self-proclaimed prophet with his 
“new revelations” and scriptures (The Book of Mormon), the former an intuitive visionary 
of the Divine through nature and human consciousness. Both, according to the author, are 
mystics different from other romantics such as Keats, a less mystically inclined poet and 
classical aesthete in his equation of truth with beauty, and beauty with truth. Other 
examples of a less obvious or personal kind of mysticism (to which we could apply 
Bloom’s concept of literary gnosis and creative imagination) are Shelley’s gothic romance 
(devoid of any religious cosmology) and Wordsworth, grounded in inspiration and less 
concerned with a Christological experience in nature but rather the pantheistic idea of God 
as creative force (or Artist), and of truth as the natural beauty encountered in the meadows 
and lakesides. Many of the romantics are essentially pagans and proponents of poetry as a 
kind of prophecy and personal knowledge (gnosis). For the Romantics, Christian 
theological theism is replaced with natural pantheism just as the best place of worship is in 


the wild rather than in any temple or church of stone. 


Louise’s dissertation examines the romantic elements (covered herein) in 
Emerson’s poems and also the influence of European literature and thought at the time of 
Shelley and Keats. Moreover, the author states that Emerson himself would probably have 


denied the label of romantic as he did the one of transcendentalist. 


According to Zheng and Jingling, The Sphinx is one of Emerson’s most enigmatic 
poems, wherein the poetic voice poses questions, through the voice of the Sphinx and the 
great mother, and is answered from a humanistic perspective. The co-authors stress that 
Emerson’s transcendentalism is a humanism that can be summed up as the juncture 


between spirit in individual human consciousness and the Over-soul in the universe. The 
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great mother in the poem lacks a specific name but represents true maternal love. 
Emerson’s humanistic concern for mankind’s destiny is backgrounded by the poet’s 
silhouette in the background which displays creativity, explores unknown mystery, values 


exact love, elevates spiritual life, and seeks to perfect individual soul. 


Jeevan Kumar asserts Emerson’s emphasis of the supremacy of poetic inspiration 
over mere technical skill or intellectual craft (as in the style of Poe’s The Philosophy of 
Composition). As the American poet was conversant with Hindu Scriptures and 
Philosophy, Kumar examines the direct influence of the Vishnu Purana in the lyrical 
mantric qualities of Hamatreya. Furthermore, while critics have always pointed out the 
new metaphysical focus on nature that Wordsworth and Coleridge brought to 
Romanticism, which in turn influenced Transcendentalism, Emerson’s poetry also drew 
inspiration from Welsh metaphysical poet George Herbert (1593-1633), and the 
transcendental Persian poets Hafez (1315-1390) and Saadi (1210-1291/1292). Emerson’s 
poetic skills and stature as a poet have always been a matter of debate, with diverging 
appraisals and approaches to his poetry. The lyrical quality of his poems often contrasts 


Nature’s permanence with transitory human life. 


2.2 Review of Related Literature on Transcendental and Romantic Elements in 
Raghupathi’s Works 


In the poem, Make Me SthitaPrajna, from the Poetry collection of Raghupathi, On 
and Beyond the Surface, Chambial splits the poem into two parts: one related to the palm 
tree and the other to the persona or the poet comparing it with static nature and 
contemplating the tree’s invulnerability to wind and rain or human happiness and pain. The 
poet compares the palm tree to Srimad Bhagwadgita, and how one can be fixed in the 
trance of self-realisation when a person surrenders desire. Chambial draws parallels with 
the fixed and firmly entrenched position of the tree and its indifference to external stimuli. 
Thus, citing the palm tree as an example of sthithaprajna (Sanskrit: steadiness, stillness or 
firmness), the poetic subject prays to God to make him like the palm tree, steady in his 
consciousness when he is rocked by life’s troubles and bodily ailments. Raghupathi 
employs the palm tree as a metaphor to underline a mystic idea that runs throughout his 
entire opus: that of steady, peaceful and fixed consciousness or state of mind. Although 


Chambial seeks a rational, coherent and logical development for the poem, the essence of 
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deep meditation that merges human consciousness with the contemplation of a natural 


object is only suggested in the poem through the imagery of the palm tree. 


Goutam’s personal conversation with Raghupathi reveals the Indian poet’s belief in 
the manifold experiences (both positive and negative) of his own life as the source of his 
inspiration and passion for writing poetry: “I have never been influenced by English 
Romantics and Victorian poets,” says Raghupathi who, during the interview, distinguishes 
feelings from emotions, viz., emotions as fleeting, while feelings (i.e. the emotion filtered 
through a more refined awareness) are transcendental and permanent. The interview also 
reveals Raghupathi’s Ars Poetica: poetry as a transcendental experience outflowing from 
the poet’s deep-seated urges to explore the meaning of existence through language 
reflecting such experiences and capable of expressing their truth more clearly than prose. 
Essentially, this is the same idea of the Romantics and Emerson, except that the Indian 
poet here also stresses the creative act as a state of transcendental experience (much like 
the Zen Buddhist who becomes one with the activity he or she is performing) in the range 
of human consciousness. According to Raghupathi, changes in consciousness bring forth 
changes in one’s attitudes in daily life which in turn change the individual’s social 
interaction (i.e. the relationship of one with oneself, with nature and the world). Hence, 
human life has the potential to be positively different through increased awareness and 
sensitivity: the creative act is one among the many forms of meditation. The conversation 
reveals Raghupathi as a down-to-earth realist, a humanist acutely sensitive to the suffering 
and pain in this world and a philosophical poet and man attuned to beauty, especially in 
nature. This has been confirmed elsewhere, where P. C. K. Prem writes about the poet: “If 
one reads Raghupathi, one can find him a poet who is deeply anguished at the movement 
of man and life. He understands pains and miseries but surprisingly keeps up magnificent 
equipoise without visible chagrin but cherishes hopes in plenty” (English Poetry in India 
225). While the poet states he has no specific goals, ideology or ambitions in life, his 
creative writing reflects his inner urges and yearnings. And to readers interested in the 


poet’s message, Raghupathi points them always towards his poetic writings. 


The Philosophical Muse: Perspectives on The Poetry of K.V. Raghupathi appeared 
in 2013. In the foreword, editor, noted trilingual poet and critic P.C.K. Prem says, 
“Raghupathi finds solace in the inner world and finds comfort in the nature.” This book is 


the first major study in India on Raghupathi, offering a number of articles published 
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elsewhere and later collected in book form on different features of Raghupathi’s poetry. In 


the review that follows, a brief summary of each article is offered. 


Laxmi Prasad’s article “Philosophy of Life in Desert Blooms”, observes 
Raghupathi’s poetry as a journey of insights from the surface reality (objectively viewing 
the experiences) to deeper dimensions of being and consciousness (transcending them 
through consciousness-enlargement and meditation) and finally reaching an understanding 
(an inexpressible kind of knowing beyond words and concepts) of the core of life and the 
workings of the human mind. According to Prasad, the poet transforms his insight into 


transcendental and esoteric poetry. 


In Laxmi Prasad’s “Quest for Truth in Voice of the Valley” Raghupathi’s collection 
represents the poet’s endless and thoroughly scrutinized quest for truth: a spiritual 
exploration of radical and life-changing philosophical thought. According to Prasad, 
Raghupathi takes his place in the high canon of Indian spiritual writers alongside Tagore, 


Sri Aurobindo, Jiddu Krishnamurti and Swami Vivekananda. 


In “Deification of Nature in Samarpana’’, Laxmi Prasad asserts that the collection 
represents a poetic journey consisting of complex reflections on nature’s myriad objects 
and forms, which according to Raghupathi, “[...] are nothing but various manifestations of 
the Divine.” The collection’s poetic subject “realizes nature’s power to teach, elevate, 
soothe and console” (107). The poetic subject internalises nature in a way similar to 


Emerson’s Nature. 


According to Prasad in “Imagery in Samarpana’”, “All nature finds its way in the 
form of imagery” and the poet here makes his images deeply functional rather than mere 
decorative. Certainly, Raghupathi himself cherishes the ecstatic moments in natural 
settings which provide perfect bliss and peace as nature unfolds the mysteries of her 
rugged and raw beauty. In a religious outflow regarding the collection, the critic observes 
that “Nature-imagery is a manifestation of the glory and greatness of God and through her, 
man can look into the real life of things.” Furthermore, Prasad, observes in Raghupathi’s 
work that “Dispersed Symphonies is a serialized collection of prose writings rooted in 
meditative, transcendental and spiritual reflections.” It is basked in the beauty of creation 
from the transcendentalist’s perspective and the reflections are deeply poetic and 


contemplative.” It is as if God himself visits the poet’s soul in those 106 reflections. 
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Raghupathi interprets “[...] nature mystically as a veil or symbol of the divine and does not 
stop at a sensuous perception and enjoyment of natural objects and phenomenon but the 
external world is the outer covering of the divine.” For Raghupathi, “a divine revelation is 
an influx of the divine soul into our minds, which is a mystical experience, the experience 


of the soul lifted by the divine spirit.” 


In an article by the same critic, Laxmi Prasad, “Philosophy of Life and Death in 
The Poetry of K.V. Raghupathi”, the Indian’s poetry is described in rather abstruse 


language: 


“[...] the womb of thought takes a solid foundation, gets 
strongly explored in terms of sublime expression. The 
ontology of life gets the critique singularly dominant and 
moves in movingly dominant concepts, precepts, summaries, 
revelations and explorations. It is woven around the cosmic 
borders like earthly and heavenly bodies, physical bodies of 


life and earth, mundane derivations of abstract things.” (185) 


In another book edited by Laxmi Prasad, An Anthology of Criticism on Six Indian 
English Poets, Gobinda Sahoo’s “Indian Sensibility in the Poetry of K V Raghupathi” 
notes Raghupathi’s Indianness in background and imagery. The landscape (hills, dales, 
rivers, and brooks) and cultural background (customs, traditions, music, dance, simple 
Indian lifestyle, and historical and spiritual heritage as well as events and incidents related 
to the poet) evoked in his poetry is purely Indian and local. But natural objects here 
become manifestations of the Divine and worthy of worship: it is precisely the focus of 
human consciousness on these objects and landscapes and scenery that reveal a 


transcendental dimension. 


Here, a personal take on Sahoo’s reading is added: while the external qualities of 
surrounding, atmosphere and characters are indeed authentically Indian and grounded in a 
specific locale, Raghupathi’s claim to universality and a place in world literature is 
vindicated in his poetic treatment of a theme common to all people of all cultures, religions 
and ages: human consciousness, increased awareness and enlightenment. Raghupathi’s 


poetry, albeit born in and firmly entrenched on Indian soil, transcends the purely 
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geographical or regional. Here we find the poetic record of India’s ageless spiritual gift to 


humanity or what Aldous Huxley aptly describes as philsophia perennis: 


“[...] the phrase was coined by Leibniz; but the thing — the 
metaphysics that recognizes a divine Reality substantial to 
the world of things and lives in minds; the psychology that 
finds in the soul something similar to, or identical with, 
divine Reality; the ethic that places man’s final end in the 
knowledge of the immanent and Transcendent Ground of all 


being — the thing is immemorial and universal.” (1) 


These are the very roots of Emerson’s American Transcendentalism and a terse 


summary of what he calls the Over-Soul. 


In the same book, “A Journey to Infinity: A Glimpse of K V Raghupathi’s Poetry”, 
Pradip Kumar Patra examines Raghupathi’s Echoes Silent, a long narrative poem where 
silence takes on an inner journey in human consciousness rather than produce an “eraser 
effect.” In this sense, Raghupathi’s poetry has a Wordsworthian undertone in its integration 
of nature with states of mind or consciousness. In the context of the poem’s title — an 
oxymoron or non-sequitur — silent echoes achieve, through poetic diction, both an audible 
and visible quality to the subject’s (a disenchanted and erudite young Indian intellectual 
and scholar) heightened state of awareness. The poet identifies himself with nature and to 
him nature is expressed through a poetry that becomes a language for self-expression. 
Aimless wandering in nature becomes the poetic subject’s modus operandi for opening up 
his consciousness beyond the logic and reasoning of the intellect or the mere accumulation 
of culture and erudition. The young intellectual’s search and exploration reveal both his 
spiritual longing to transcend the mere world of book learning and endless disputes 
between opposing schools of thought and his obsession. The entire poem is a journey 
towards infinity or the unknown, where nothing belongs to the true self because the latter is 
made of the same void and emptiness that underlie all the shifting forms of surface reality. 
As a whole, the poem suggests that the true self continues slowly stripping away the layers 
of its outer consciousness which represent the mind-forged attachments and identifications 
(i.e. “I am this or that”) to achieve that “state of nothingness or emptiness known as Tat 
Tvam Asi (This Thou Art) on the same lines in the Chandogya Upanishad” (The Perennial 
Philosophy 10). 
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In “Self-Transcendence and Mystical Journey through K.V.Raghupathi’s Wisdom 
of the Peepal Tree”, Palakurthy Dinakar compares Wisdom of the Peepal Tree with T.S. 
Eliot’s (1888-1965) The Waste Land where the people have become spiritually zombies. 
The poet declares that the salvation for the troubles of human beings is based on the 
acceptance of divine guidance and the qualities one possesses. The salvation for the 
problems of human beings lies in the forgiveness of the faults of others and also in loving 


the fellow beings. 


In ’Relocating the Metaphysical Traits in K.V. Raghupathi’s Between Me and the 
Babe”, Vishnupriya shows that Raghupathi’s poetry is rooted in the abundance of 
philosophy, nature imagery, transcendentalism and social perspectives. Raghupathi’s 
poetic diction brings together a wide range of rhetorical devices such as similes, 
metaphors, personification, apostrophe, irony, climax, paradox and anti-climax. In 
Between Me and the Babe, the reflections of the poet’s inner mind is portrayed through a 
detached observer. The employment of similes and images appraise the reader of the 
poet’s association with the outer world. Using beautiful similes and apt conceits, the 


poems deftly combine memory and experience. 


Srilatha’s “An Ecophilosophical Approach in K.V. Raghupathi’s Samarpana” 
depicts the practice of eco-philosophy in an ongoing study on the nature of the world and 
self. Samarpana epitomises the bond with human nature and the potential harmonious 
relationships between place, self, community and the natural world. Through the poem, 
the poet reveals that nature serves as a therapy. The more connected he is to nature, the 
more his life gains meaning and purpose. Finally, the poems also proclaim the “green” 


concern for humans regarding “eco-wisdom” and eco-friendly lifestyles. 


In “An Existential Stance: A Study of K.V. Raghupathi’s Between Me and the 
Babe” by Naresh, the existentialism in Raghupathi’s poems is neither dark nor depressing, 
but rather about life’s difficulties and struggles. This is a many-hewed collection about the 
vast variety of human existence and ways of being. While almost all the poems resemble 
reminiscences, each starts like a delightful journey and ends with a bit of moral and 
philosophical wisdom. Raghupathi’s introspective and emotionally-charged poetry strikes 


a chord of contemplative existentialism in the modern world. 
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In “Reflections on Water — A Study of K.V. Raghupathi’s Poetry”, Venkata 
Ramana, asserts that deep ecological themes echo and re-echo in Raghupathi’s poetic 
works. In his poems, one finds deep ecological concerns which are relational, holistic, and 
reflective of the diversity of life. Raghupathi rejects anthropocentricism and embraces the 
principle of bio-spherical egalitarianism aimed at the wellbeing of both human and non- 
human life and the preservation of nature. Through his poems, he evokes striking imagery 
(dew and rain drops, streams, pools, ponds, lakes, rivers, and oceanic currents) of the rich 


and diverse bodies of water. Naturally one sees water as the symbol of all life. 


According to Venkata Ramana’s “Dispersed Symphonies, Orphan and Other 
Poems and Between Me and Babe”, Raghupathi feels that deep experiences match deep 
ecological ethical principles as proposed by Aldo Leopold, Arney Naess and George 
Sessions’. Raghupathi draws inspiration from an ancient tradition and there is an 


inseparable relationship with the poet and the passage of water. 


A Third notable book of critical perspectives addressing many aspects of 
Raghupathi’s poetry appeared in 2014: Introspective Voyager: A Collection of Critical 
Essays on the Poetry of K.V. Raghupathi edited by Laxmi Prasad included twenty one 
articles published by university professors and scholars in various journals and edited in 


book form. A brief summary of the articles contained therein is offered. 


In “Shades of Echoes and Images in the Poetry of K.V. Raghupathi”, Vasudeva 
Reddy affirms the poems are proof of a strong nature lover and keen observer of the 
changing colours and shades of nature. Reddy states these thoughts, great and small, strong 
and weak, beautiful or unpleasant, emerge from Raghupathi’s heart and every page 
abounds with picturesque descriptions and colourful imagery which flashes across the 
mind’s eye like a memorable multi-coloured slideshow. Raghupathi’s works are an 
expression of the poet’s sincere feelings and sentiments. This poetry can be distinctly 
characterized by multiple reverberations of echoes of inner voices and powerful images to 
convey deep experiences and thoughtful reflections, covering a range of psychological and 


philosophical aspects. 


In “Quest and Revelations: A Study of Voice of the Valley”, Rama Rao examines 
the length of the poem and asserts that it neither references God nor religious worship. As 


it details the contradictions of human nature, the “Voice” advises the poetic subject to 
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forget himself (to cast his ego self aside), disown and disclaim his body through self- 
analysis, introspection and finally the discovery of his true inner self. The “Voice” speaks 
true words of eternal and universally applicable enlightenment wisdom. Voice of the Valley 
reveals poetry that expresses experience-based faith, belief and conviction. Unlike 
traditional religious conversions (especially of Christianity and Islam), such changes in 


human consciousness eliminate any drive to proselytize one’s fellow man. 


Rama Rao in “Sucks the Bee the Honey: A Study of Wisdom of the Peepal Tree” 
observes that Raghupathi’s works has the “tang” and peculiar cultural sensibilities of South 
India both in expression and imagination. The connotations of Wisdom of the Peepal Tree 
are both philosophical and spiritual. The poem stresses the importance of wisdom capable 
of transcending to the higher level of knowing and action compared to mundane 
knowledge limited to merely empirical knowledge (such as the diagnosis, the treatment, 
the medicine, and the apothecaries are to be recognized and respected for which no saint or 
miracle worker is necessary). According to Rao, the epigrammatic utterances are effective 
as poetic diction. Rao concludes that the apothegmatic revelations of the Peepal tree 


remain memorable in the readers’ minds. 


According to Prema Nandakumar’s “Search from the Unknown to the Known: A 
Note on Desert Blooms”, the extended narrative poem Desert Blooms can be likened to 
John Bunyan’s (1628-1688) The Pilgrim’s Progress as the three souls, like the main 
character in the Christian allegorical tale, carry the burden (but not the sin of Bunyan’s 
Puritanism) of their constructed individuality and personality. Death imagery abounds 
throughout the poem as Raghupathi’s three souls recall their journey through life, their 
feelings of obscure and mysterious longings in their inner being and their persistence in the 
ignorance of their attachments and ego identifications. The poetry contains vivid 
metaphors and imagery but is devoid of any self-pity. In a rather poetic turn of phrase, 
Nandakumar asserts that Desert Blooms resembles a whorled seashell in which the sounds 
of the ocean can be heard when placed against the ear. Hence, the vivid imagery and rich 


poetic language in Desert Blooms make it a dynamic and exuberant poem. 


Chambial’s “Desert Blooms: A Socratic Discussion” expounds on the philosophical 
experiences of life in the poem where the Hindu belief in the soul’s immortality of soul is 
present. Furthermore, the strong awareness of a deep-seated loneliness in the three souls 


reveals that a life dedicated primarily to mere worldly relationships, ambitions, 
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achievements and satisfactions is unfulfilled and empty. According to Chambial, 
Raghupathi systematically develops a plethora of ideas in the poem and brings them to an 
appropriate finale. The critic also states that Raghupathi’s later books reveal further signs 
of the poet’s maturity and craft through the adept handling of complex metaphysical 


themes related to human consciousness, spirituality, philosophy and psychology. 


In “Life as Existence: An Appreciation of K.V. Raghupathi’s Desert Blooms”, 
Karthik Kumar explores Desert Blooms as a personal guide to a philosophical inquiry into 
life and concludes that life’s beauty lies in its unlimited mystery and enigma, impenetrable 
to our limited intellect. The three souls represent different ways of living life: the first 
soul’s metaphysical attitude towards life; the second soul’s celebration of life; and the third 
soul’s spiritual perception of reality. According to Kumar, the relentless pursuit of money, 
fame, pleasure and power and the elevation of intellect has atrophied our spiritual 
experience as our life is downsized to the sensory experience and the limited binary 
thinking inherent of intellect. Raghupathi’s poem, with its apt imagery and strong 


dramatic effects, is like a spiritual companion to man in search of identity. 


In “Unending Journey of Life in Desert Blooms”, Banibrata Goswami divides the 
poem into three compartments. Life is the show that must go on and an ever widening 
circle; it is the boisterous thrill signifying nothing and, in the end, the handful of dust that 
returns to the Earth. Life grows and develops in a struggle and sadness remains as its final 
companion: life can be likened to the faint odour of trampled flowers. Raghupathi’s 
images on life’s brevity and fleetness reverberate and linger even when the temple tower 


music is heard no more. 


In “Wisdom of the Peepal Tree: An Influential and Ignited Force” Shujaat Hussain 
likens Raghupathi’s sublime poetic thoughts to cosmic sparks or flashes capable of 
changing human consciousness and awareness. Raghupathi believes people determine their 
own tragic fate when acting out their irrationalities, absurdities, obsessions or misguided 
desires. The poet believes that if humans could grasp the lesson this tree is ever teaching, 
they would become models of model of supreme beings manifesting the divine within. 
The poet’s ravishing style, devoid of any solecism or redundancy, methodically express a 
metaphysical view of human consciousness and the latter’s capacity to change. Wisdom of 
the Peepal Tree is the embodiment of inspiration and a light pointing towards the path of 


illumination and wisdom. 
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According to “Philosophical Musings in Wisdom of the Peepal Tree” by Laxmi 
Prasad, Raghupathi approaches the colossal Peepal tree in search of ancient enigmatic and 
mysterious wisdom embodied in one of nature’s many objects. The ageless and primeval 
voice, heard from the quiver of leaves, is what Raghupathi deems most sacred. Raghupathi 
employs nature imagery and personification as well as symbols, similes, paradox and 
metaphors, the customary trademark of his rich and far-ranging poetic diction. Under the 
tree and in deep contemplation, the poet finds consolation, wisdom and peace of mind 
which he can apply towards living amidst the growing tension, sorrows and challenges of 


human society. 


In “The Propensity for Transcendence: K. V. Raghupathi’s Later Poetry’, 
Lipipuspa Nayak asserts that Orphan and other Poems illustrates the difference between 
ordinary (empirical) and transcendental (mystical) knowledge. Nayak says that 
transcendence is manifested in states of mind related to prayer, meditation (of all 
traditions) and use of psychedelics’”, as well as spiritualist séances (i.e. psychics, 
mediums, channelers), mystic visions and what many call paranormal, despite the 
systematic debunking of mainstream science in general of both religious claims, mystical 
experiences and visions and esotericism. In the collection’s thirty six poems, the poet’s 
propensity for transcendence is both overt and muffled. The quest for primordial wisdom 
is equated with transcendence and self-purification, which the poet pursues in search of a 
purer and more peaceful state of consciousness. Although Nayak notes that poems are 
structured as narratives of irredeemable tragedies, optimism is never absent regarding the 


possibilities of change in consciousness and the reader is not left entirely dispirited. 


In “An Eco-critical Reading of Three Poems: Co-Tentants, Drought and 
Ignorance”, Sujitha Elango notes the free style of the poems where the natural, the human 
and the metaphysical are integrated and human pain and travail in nature coexist. The 
poems display nature’s eternal values and man’s umbilical connection to the source of his 


being. 


Chambial’s “Clouds: A Critical Appraisal by Dr. D. C. Chambial” notes that the 
poem’s imagery (clouds) suggests the poet’s own ambition to attain name and fame as a 
poet. The rhetorical devices in the poem include similes, alliteration, consonance, and 
assonance to evoke the kinesis or movements of the clouds in the sky. P. Raja and Rita 


Nath Keshari assess in Introspective Voyager that, “Nature is a major source of inspiration 
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that helps Raghupahi to embark on a voyage of self-discovery” (151-152). Finally, the 
poem is likened to a river capable of enthralling the readers with its patterns, development 


and well-crafted technique. 


In “To the Eternal through the Ephemeral: K.V.Raghupathi’s Poetic Thought 
Process”, D. Gnanasekaran explains that the “Voice” in Voice of the Valley speaks to an 
imaginary listener (Bindura) after he awakens and finds himself in a illuminated spiritual 
ambience, free from the bondage and darkness of ignorance. In Small Reflections, the poet 
reflects on everyday affairs that constitute a training basis for spiritual ascent. The poetic 
voice sheds tears for the missing link with eternity and often feels how finite words fail to 
capture infinite life and consciousness. Raghupathi’s poetry abounds in symbols, 
encapsulating his high-voltage poetic which telescopes glimpses of eternity and infinity in 


the microcosm of individual consciousness. 


P. Raja’s “Lofty Thoughts of a Philosopher Poet: The Poetry of K.V. Raghupathi” 
classifies poets as liars and truth tellers: Raghupathi is lined up among those artists who 
aptly blend fiction and fact to achieve philosophical and psychological truth. Raghupathi’s 
poetry often describes a disconnection between nature and human consciousness while his 
capacity to handle complex and abstract subject matter and keen observation of everyday 


affairs from contemporary life are notable. 


In “Samarpana: Nature as a Divine Force”, S. Kumaran stresses Raghupathi’s view 
that nature is unpolluted and, through the human qualities, the Indian poet mirrors 
Wordsworth’s perception of nature as a living presence. In nature, one finds the voice and 
schooling capable of sparking a sense of human adoration of the immaculate and intricate 
workings of the universe and a contemplation of the numinous. The poet’s stance is 
reverential towards Nature: it is the true sanctuary where human consciousness grasps the 
interrelatedness of all things and the underlying oneness of the universe. The poets’ 
proposition of submission to nature as the most viable way of changing the human 
condition. Thus, the poet’s confidence in the divine transforming power is manifested 


through nature’s effect on human consciousness. 


On a different note, Laxmi Prasad’s “An Eco-critical Reading of Dispersed 
Symphonies compares Raghupathi’s metaphysical treatment of the pantheistic and monistic 


dimensions of nature with the romantic perspective of Wordsworth, Coleridge and Shelley. 
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The poet’s visionary experiences are indicative of supra-textual readings. Raghupathi 
holistically blends the full range of life’s experiences, either negative or positive. Art and 
nature, therefore, are seen therapeutic. For Raghupathi, nature seems to be the springboard 
for intense speculation on the impermanence and mutability of human life and society. 
Raghupathi’s perspective of an underlying transcendental reality bears a close affinity not 
only with Neo-Platonists but also with the Vedantic perennial philosophy. Prasad points 
out that this is an issue open to further critical debate as Raghupathi’s poetry transcends 
mere aesthetics by internalising and externalising nature to finally achieve philosophical 


and spiritual maturity. 


“The Enigma of Human Existence: A Study of Select Poems” by 
Srilatha examines some poems that reveal the same themes of aimlessness, meaningless 
and sterile life of twentieth century modern man found in T.S. Eliot’s The Waste Land 
(1922), but with an Indian perspective and twist on the Western concepts of “nothingness”, 
“meaninglessness”, and “fragmented life.” Nevertheless, a contrast between the two poets 
shows that Raghupathi’s view of the enigma of human existence is optimistic when 
compared to Eliot’s pessimism regarding modern culture. The Indian poet reaffirms the 
beauty and wonder of life and nature and offers hope for the future where Eliot only 
describes a “big whimper” final for humanity’s demise. In this connection, Srilatha’s 
article opens a door for a deeper comparative study between Eliot and Raghupathi, the 
former with his Western Christian-influenced worldview and the latter from the Hindu 


tradition. 


“Silent Yet Stirring Echoes: A Study of K.V. Raghupathi’s Echoes Silent” by 
Sheeba explores Raghupathi’s long narrative poem and examines how the intellectual 
poetic subject struggles to free himself from the bondage of a materialistic world and the 
ensnaring clutches of the book-producing intellect and its myriad contradictory views and 
interpretations of reality. The once ambitious wannabe scholar and philosopher sets aside 
his vain and confusing intellectual aspirations that lead nowhere and transforms himself 
into a selfless ascetic by identifying with nature and its forms of life. The lesson here: the 
gaping difference between true wisdom and mere knowledge or book learning. In vivid 
language and abounding paradox, the poem tells of the unpleasant experiences and 
disillusionment of an Indian youth who aspires to become a scholar, but a closer reading 
reveals the universality of the human experience of the curious intellect seeking answers in 


the wrong place (i.e. in religious doctrines, philosophical systems or any of the world’s 
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many “isms”). Nature’s muffled echoes teach the poem’s subject the greater lesson: living 
like a child (before all social conditioning and psychological downloading of received 


knowledge and ideas) in the lap of nature in silence and solitude just like its flora or fauna. 


In “Symphonies of Nature: A Study of K.V. Raghupathi’s Dispersed Symphonies”, 
Venkata Ramana claims Raghupathi is perhaps influenced by nature’s eternal elemental 
music. He opines that the celestial music (a Pythagorean idea) binds not only the body, 
mind and soul but also the entire universe which surpasses all man-made music created by 
voice or instruments. Dispersed Symphonies is a deliberate attempt of the lone sojourner 
to glimpse eternity and realise Nirvana. Ramana concludes that Dispersed Symphonies is 


an all-round poetic expression of the poet’s physical, spiritual, and musical endeavours. 


According to Sunitha in “Dispersed Symphonies: A Treatise on Nature”, the work 
represents a profound pilgrimage and invigorating visit to nature’s splendid beauty and its 
endless treasure trove. All adjectives used in the poetic diction could be compiled to form 
a new dictionary on nature and, in this sense; the book is an opulent banquet to 
connoisseurs of language at its maximum. For Raghupathi, nature is an encyclopaedia and 
a creative causal agent controlling and permeating the universe. The poet’s catalogue of 
nature includes inanimate and animate objects. Certain passages from the book attest to 
the poet’s high level of verbal craftsmanship, his expansive creative imagination and his 
distinction as a strong poet. The work is compared with an American poet, Robert Frost’s 
(1874-1962) The Road Not Taken (1916). Raghupathi entreats nature for its clemency and 
tenderness and Dispersed Symphonies is indeed a treasure that can be read in times of 


distress with quasi scriptural reverence. 


2.3 Review of Related Literature: A Consolidation 


Articles on comparative study, papers and web articles of both writers reflect a wide 
range of topics: mysticism, the philosophical underpinnings of poetic creation, Transatlantic 
Transcendentalism (in the case of Emerson, an Indian critic could make a case of Transpacific 
Transcendentalism by means of the Vedic philosophy that reached Emerson in faraway 19" 
Century America), humanism, life, mortality and death, Indian sensibility, journey to infinity, 
self-transcendence, the Divine and God, eco-philosophical readings, existentialism, the quest for 
wisdom, the search for transcendence in human consciousness and life, the mystery and enigma 


of human existence, human selfhood and personhood etc. Undoubtedly, these are major and 
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universal issues relevant to all cultures and Emerson’s depth and treatment of them have 
warranted him a prime position in the world’s literary canon. This thesis is also an attempt to 
share the researcher’s belief that a much lesser known Indian poet — K.V. Raghupathi — also 


merits a wider readership and attention from critics. 


This review of critical approaches and perspectives on Emerson and Raghupathi shows 
some of the ways both writers can be interpreted and examined. While Emerson has been 
approached from an Eastern cultural perspective (including Raghupathi’s seminal study on his 
orientalism), it would be interesting to see just what Western critical perspectives on the Indian 
poet might bring. It can be intuited that neither Emerson nor Raghupathi can be approached on 
merely intellectual or purely aesthetic terms: to a reader unfamiliar with the wisdom of the 
perennial philosophy of the Vedas or grossly out of tune with the spiritual overtones in nature as 
the Romantics. In this regard, both the American and Indian poet would appear almost 
incomprehensible or, at worst, some kind of mystical gibberish or new-age “Woo-Woo”. But 
sensitive readings and deeper understanding show that nothing could be further from the truth. 
Such, alas, is the fate that many great poets have faced throughout the ages. It is certainly much 
easier to understand a poet who describes the surface or sociological realities of our 
contemporary urban life or even one who, using poetry as a form of social activism and 
engagement, deconstructs the unbalances of our society in ideological terms. But ideology, 
religious dogma or worldviews or partisanship politics are not to be found either in Emerson or 
in Raghupathi. Both address something much deeper: the core of human consciousness: “The 
dust and smoke and noise of modern literature have nothing in common with the pure, silent air 
of immortality” (William Hazlitt 51). We must ascend up to the great writers of world literature, 


confronting their difficulties, their clarities and obscurities as they will not come down to us. 


Both writers deal with myriad experiences from their personal lives as well as from 
deeper drives towards the contemplation of nature and search for some form of 
transcendence for human consciousness therein. We seem to live in a materialistic age that 
either is totally ignorant of any possibility of human transcendence beyond what is 
normally called “getting religion” or denies not only the possibility transcendence, in the 
sense Emerson and Raghupathi, but also any human capacity for it. Perhaps in our 
technocratic age, many of us now believe that humanity will finally achieve true 
transcendence and immortality with a neuralink brain implant and a merger of mind with 


machine rather than with nature. At any rate, Nature remains the portal for both writers and 
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it will remain likewise for readers seeking to enter the poetic and literary universes of these 


two remarkable men of letters. 


In Raghupathi’s poetry, we find both transcendental and romantic elements as well 
as other elements better known in India than in the West such as Buddhist Nihilism, 
Shankara’s Advaitic concepts, and the specific paganism and pantheism of Hindu thought. 
Emerson is the founding father of American Literature: his work has been studied 
copiously and his work continues to speak to many individuals (those who do not view 


technology and brain implants as such magnificent achievements) in the 21“ Century. 


Though currently known only to a small group of readers, the researcher’s goal 
herein is also to show that Raghupathi is one of India’s strongest and most unique writers 
whose universal poetry is addressed to humanity as a whole: this is poetry that has become 
especially more relevant in these troubled times of the 2020 with worldwide pandemic and 


the shadow of totalitarian technocracy looming on mankind’s horizon. 


Notes 
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First published in The North American Review. May 1, 1878. p. 404-421. 


The Platonists always proposed a higher dimension of reality (the intelligible 
realm) which suggests transcendence. Yet, Platonism is also viewed as suggesting a 
supernatural realm. Emerson would say that the higher realm is not necessarily that 
in the sky, but that which is already in the mind. Mind was pretty much the Alpha 
and Omega of reality for Emerson because anything outside of it would be 
meaningless to human experience. Thus, he posits, like the Indians, higher (or 
deeper) dimensions of human consciousness as a corresponding reflection of the 


higher or deeper dimensions of the physical universe. 


“Heraclitus deeply believed that world was in confirmation with Logos which 
literally meant, "word", or "reason”. He also strongly believed that the world was 
made of fire element. He believed in the unity of opposites and harmony in the 
world. He was most famous for his saying, "No man ever steps in the same river 
twice" insisting on change, flux or becoming as the characteristic feature of the 


world.” (Source: https://www.goodreads.com/book/show/134891.Fragments) 


Boosterism is almost the act of promoting a town or organization with the goal of 
improving public perception of it. It is done in public settings especially with 


regard to disputed policies or controversial events. 


Pragmatism is an approach that estimates theories in terms of the success of their 


practical application. 


James Marsh (1794-1842), Caleb Sprague Henry (1804-1884), and Frederick Henry 
Hedge (1805-1890) had in common concern to further the functioning of Christian 
Church and a practical leaning towards secular transcendentalism of Emerson, 


Thoreau and others. Hence, these men were called Christian Transcendentalists. 


Naturalism is the belief that nothing exists beyond the natural world. It tried to 
portray the realistic situations. Emile Zola was the father of naturalism (Art & 


Literature). 


“Mormonism, a religious and cultural group started by James Smith, the principal 


branch of Latter Day Saint Movement or Restoration Christianity head quartered in 
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Salt Lake City, Utah. They embrace concepts of Christianity as well as revelations 
made by their founder, Joseph Smith.” (Source: 
https://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/Mormons) 


9. Aldo Leopold, Arney Naess and George Sessions were the proponents of Deep 
ecology, an environmental philosophy promoting the inherent worth of living 


beings and ecological consciousness. 


10. “Psychedelics are a class of drugs which trigger non-ordinary states of 
consciousness and psychedelic experiences. These drugs cause specific 
psychological, visual and auditory changes, giving altered state of consciousness.” 


(Source: https://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/Psychedelic_drug) 
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CHAPTER-III 
COMPARATIVE LITERATURE AND THEORY 
“All the life you compare and contrast, explore and 


search. But knowing yourself well is, well,elusive. ’ 
Stedman Graham 


I 


“Feelings are like chemicals, the more you analyze 
them, the worse they smell.” 
Charles Kinsley 


The present chapter is devoted to the analysis of the definitions of 'Comparative 
Literature’ given by scholars. It also throws light on the journey of Comparative Literature 
in view of different schools of thought along with theories, methodology, and scope of 
comparative study. Towards the end of the chapter, an attempt is made to examine the 


relevance of a comparative literary study on Emerson and Raghupathi. 
3.1 Towards a Definition of Comparative Literature 


Comparing objects or qualities has always been a fundamental mode of human 
cognition: initially things or phenomenon are examined according to resemblances or 
differences they provoke first through senses and then upon the intellect. Thus, comparing 
literatures becomes akin to examining, say, similar features in cuisines by looking at the 
use of basic ingredients (sources of proteins, carbohydrates, starch, fiber, nutrients etc.) 
and ways of preparing (i.e. frying, broiling, roasting etc.) spicing them (the herbs or 
combination thereof used, arranging them (the order, rituals involved etc.) and serving 
them, in addition to all the lore, symbolism and narratives that dishes around the world 
have accrued. In some cases, the similarities would be striking (a Texas barbecue and an 
Argentine assado) and in others (the spiciness of Indian and Mexican cuisine) perhaps not 
immediately so. Still, the final result of cuisine is food and eating. In the case of 
comparative literature, the creation of literary works and their reception among readers is 


taken into account. 


A study of the common ground among world languages will provide us with an 
even better example than cuisine. Given Kant’s common ground of universal human 
perception in terms of space and time, it can be safely assumed that all languages as well 


share this basic apprehension of reality and that, whether in oral (i.e. culture lacking a 
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written body literature) or written form (i.e. cultures that have developed literary written 
forms), human experience is somehow always expressed in temporal and spatial terms. 


This reasoning can be applied to comparative literary studies: 


“Comparison is a source of knowledge and method of 
enquiry used by all sciences. Similarly, a comparative study 
of literature across cultures could be considered an extension 
and intensification of healthy critical procedures adopted by 
sensitive readers of literature in all periods and cultures.” 


(Chellappan 1) 


The term “Comparative Literature’” etymologically denotes any literary work(s) 
compared with any other literary work(s). In Comparative Literature, Bijay Kumar Das 


(1952) underlines the complexities of a simple definition of the term: 


“The term Comparative is not easy to define for it involves 
not one but two pieces of literatures at the same time. The 
task becomes still more difficult when one takes the 
dimension of Comparative Literature — linguistic and cultural 
— into consideration [...] The simple way to define 
Comparative Literature is to say that it is a comparison 
between two kinds of literatures and does not have an 
independent status. Comparative Literature analyzes the 
similarities and dissimilarities and parallels between two 
kinds of literatures. It further studies, themes, modes, 
conventions and the use of folk tales, myths in two different 


works of literatures or even more.” (1) 


A comparative study takes works from different national literatures and examines 
thematic commonalities and differences as well as intertextuality, literary forms (common 
tropes, rhetoric, specific imageries, narrative or poetic structures etc), linguistics (i.e. 
influences of native languages on the writer writing in the colonizer’s language such as 
English, Spanish, Portuguese or French, code switching ete)”, social and cultural 
movements, historical and political events, ideology, ethnic or racial concerns, sexuality 


etc.: Simply put, literature has always been open to the entire range of human sensibilities 
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and experience and its major themes, “love”, “death”, “time”, “friendship”, “memory” 


among others are indeed common to all human experience. 


A comparative study brings to light a new dimension in both works: their mutual 
relationship with one another beyond their local literary systems and their links with the 
closer works of their own specific tradition. In many respects, a claim that Raghupathi is 
much closer to Emerson than such contemporaries such Poe, Melville or Hawthorne is 
within the ken of Comparative Literature: literature is often defined by something much 


wider and harder to pinpoint than nationality or geography. 


Like cooking and eating in cuisine, literature provides writing and reading 
experiences as points of comparative reference: not only comparisons of the way works 
have been written but also of their modes of reception (i.e. Emerson to an Indian reader, 


Raghupathi to a Western reader). 


In this sense, what brings Emerson and Raghupathi together are their explorations 
of the relationships between nature and human consciousness in which the former terms 
Transcendentalism and which in the latter has always been known in India as 
enlightenment in the yogic tradition. While Emerson’s work could be described as a 
lifelong record of an enlightened consciousness and its potential, Raghupathi’s poetry is a 


record of the many stages of human consciousness towards enlightenment. 


Charles Sanders Pierce (1839-1914) called Comparative Literature an abduction 
which consists of “examining a mass of facts and in allowing these facts to suggest a 
theory. In this way, we gain new ideas; but there is no force in the reasoning” (C.S. Pierce, 
“Letter to Calderoni,” cited in Nesher, p. 178). Hence, in this sense, comparison shows 
that scientific statements are imperfect, for experimental testing may demonstrate effects 
are false. Similarly, in the case of Comparative Literature, a hypothesis is always 
provisional, for world literature is a universal system is still an untested hypothesis whose 
reality can only be apprehended through concrete examples and studies and inductive 


reasoning. 


According to Siegfried J. Schmidt (1940- ) in Introducing Comparative Literature: 
New Trends and Applications (2014): 
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“The literary system includes four fundamental spheres: the 
production of texts, the mediation which these undergo in 
order to be disseminated, reception, and, finally, their post 
processing or transformation in non-literary products. From 
this theoretical construction it is possible to make 
comparisons not just between literatures but between literary 


systems, which would form part of a universal system.” (14) 


Jonathan Culler (1944) argues for a privileged relationship between literary theory 
and Comparative Literature. In Comparative Literature, at Last (2006) he states: 
“Comparative Literature can focus on theoretical questions about possible approaches to 


world literature, their dangers and virtues” (246). 


Comparative literary studies reflect a number of different critical approaches and 
lines of investigation to examine similarities and divergences among works from different 
(international and intranational) literatures for comparison. The value of any study of 
Comparative Literature lies in a precise description (through textual examples) regarding 
the commonalities and difference between two writers and well-founded conclusions 
aimed at illuminating the work of two creative minds from different cultures. Furthermore, 
the researcher has observed the affinities and a common sensibility shared by two writers, 
and demonstrated how two works of literature (poetry, storytelling, myths, epics etc.) 
simultaneously intersect with and deviate from each other while seemingly proceeding, as 
Emerson states, from the same spirit. Hence, while The Iliad and The Mahabharata both 
deal with warfare as a common (and universal) theme common in human history, both 
works also highlight human virtue and relationships according to the different values and 
assumptions of each culture (i.e. ancient Greece and India). Furthermore, both works share 
a metaphysical backdrop, but this again is expressed differently in each culture: the Greek 
gods as anthropomorphic representations of human nature (quite unbridled and showing as 
much treachery as loyalty) while the Indian Deities — retaining all the time a clear human 
form — are in fact representations of the much greater cosmic forces found in nature that 


are always reflected in human actions (karma) and consciousness. 


Comparative literature severs the boundaries of national and international 
literatures and aims at revealing an underlying unity in human thought and universal 


paradigm (perhaps as a much deeper unconscious structure embedded in language) in all 
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literature. As an umbrella term, “Comparative Literature” is akin to “globalization”, in so 
much as it proposes the whole of humanity as a grand mosaic: a single, albeit greatly 
varied, literary community, whose essential unity seemingly disappears amidst the many 
surface differences. As old wine in new skins, Comparative Literature has its roots in 
Goethe’s world literature (Weltliteratur) where certain works assumedly reveal humanity’s 
common cultural heritage and treasury expressed as “universal” (i.e. for all peoples). A 
writer like Shakespeare is among the few to possess such a status of universality in all 


cultures given the successful renderings and readings of his plays around the world. 


Since Goethe’s time, Comparative Literature has gained momentum in literary 
studies and continued developing till present. Critics Rene Wellek (1903-1995) and Austin 
Warren (1899-1986) recognize (intuitively) the comparable aspects found in the literature 


of different countries: 


“We recognize that there is one poetry, one literature, 
comparable in all ages, developing, changing, full of 
possibilities. Literature is neither a series of unique works 
with nothing in common nor a series of works enclosed in 
time cycles of Romanticism or classicism, the age of Pope 
and the age of Wordsworth. Nor is it, of course, the 'block 
universe’ of sameness and immutability which an elder 


classicism conceived as ideal.” (43) 


Comparative Literature includes the literary representations of the whole gamut of 
human experience as found in all cultures in all ages: yet, it would be a truism to state that 
different cultures produce or stress different experiences as can be seen clearly from the 


differences between literature produced in urban centres and that in rural settings. 


Initially, a starting point for understanding comparative literature would be through 
a comparison of ancient Western mythologies (cosmogonies) or epics, bringing together 
The Epic of Gilgamesh, Genesis (The Bible) and India’s two great epics The Ramayana 
and The Mahabharata and The Upanishads. Undoubtedly, this initial range could be 
extended both thematically, geographically and chronologically, but any comparative 
literary approach presupposes some common elements (i.e. the epic) or themes (i.e. 


foundational myths, cosmogonies etc.) as well as characteristic differences. A current and 
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exemplary world literature anthology — The World Reader — uses a number of thematic 
markers (“The World of the Hero”, “The Ancient Mediterranean World”, “The World of 
the City”, “The World of Empire” etc,) and geographical arrangements (according to 
countries and regions around the world) for offering initial comparative readings of 


selections of world literature. 


In itself, the anthology, like the many editions of the acclaimed Norton Anthology 
of World Literature are based on the assumption that something known as world literature 
does in fact exist and can by represented by a body of canonical works that are meaningful 
to a body of readers around the world. Even Harold Bloom’s much acclaimed albeit 
controversial, The Western Canon (1994) with its focus mainly on European writers? 
includes both The Mahabharata, The Ramayana, The Bhaghavad Gita and even The 
Koran in its Appendix-List (of over 3000 titles) of what the American critic considers 


among the world’s works of the ages. 


Nevertheless, while the expression “Comparative Literature” may indeed serve to 
compose or define a canon of works, the researcher has chosen it for a particular kind of 
literary analysis that focus on works from two different literary cultures. Claudio Guillén 
Cahen (1924-2007) writes of Comparative Literature as: “[...] (a conventional and not very 
enlightening label) as usually understood consisting of a certain tendency or branch of 


literary investigation that involves the systematic study of supranational assemblages” (1). 


According to Bijay Kumar Das: 


“Comparative Literature comes out of the premise that 
literature is to be studied with reference to other literature 
within and outside the country. It transcends the narrowness, 
provinciality and parochialism of national and general 
literatures. The complacence of regional writers is shaken 
when the comparatists study their writings along with the 
writings of other writers in different other languages. Hence, 
Comparative Literature which issues out of ‘Comparative 
Studies’ broadens the horizon of literatures all over the 


world.” (4) 
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In the case of two Bengali writers, Rabindranath Tagore (1861-1941) and Sri 
Aurobindo (1872-1950), Tagore had home schooling while Aurobindo studied formally in 
England and was deeply influenced by Western Philosophers. But after the latter’s return 
to India and his plunge into Indian spiritual traditions, the mystical and philosophical 
aspects of both writers could also be taken into consideration in a comparative study. 
Thus, life experience and extra literary elements may also be included in Comparative 


Literature studies as Henry Remak (1916-2009) points out in Comparative Literature: 


“Comparative Literature is the study of literature beyond the 
confines of one particular country and the study of the 
relationships between the literature on one hand and other 
areas of knowledge and belief, such as the (fine) arts, 
philosophy, history, the social sciences, the sciences, religion 
etc. on the other. In brief, it is the comparison of one 
literature with another or others, and the comparison of 


literature with other spheres of human expression.” (3) 


Remak’s (1961) “two fundamental premises” are “[...] that the writing of literary 
histories confined to specific nations, peoples or languages must be complemented by the 
writing of literary history that coordinates related or comparable phenomena from an 
international point of view,” and on the other hand, “[...] that it is not possible for 


individual scholars to write such comprehensive histories” (1-17). 


Remak further defines Comparative Literature as: “[...] the comparison of one 
literature with another or others, and the comparison of literature with other spheres of 
human expression [...] in this case, the mystical leanings of both Tagore and Aurobindo” 
(3). This definition broadens the scope of Comparative Literature, from the conventional 
interliterary axis (the comparison of one literature with another or others) to the “new” 
interartistic (the comparison of literature and other arts) and interdiscursive (the 
comparison of literature and other areas of knowledge, such as history, philosophy, social 
sciences, sciences, religion etc.) axes. Thus, the sensibilities awakened in the diverse range 


of human experience also become a subject of inquiry for Comparative Literature studies. 


Our perception of Comparative Literature as a discipline in crisis is closer to 
Charles Bernheimer’s (1942-1988) statement that “Comparative Literature is anxiogenic” 


(Anxieties 1). Bernheimer’s term “the anxieties of comparison” offers wide possibilities 
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for the collaborative approach between the youngest of the literary disciplines and the 


multiple facets of cultural studies. 


Comparative Literature is the only discipline within literary studies that 
acknowledges literature without borders as its object of research. Goethe’s Weltliteratur 
refers to literary interactions that transcend a nation’s physical borders and points to a 
worldwide literary communication to define a new territory, literature without boundaries. 
While, on the one hand, literary history and literary criticism traditionally operate within 
national/linguistic borders and, on the other hand, literary theory, despite its universal 
aims, is remarkably Eurocentric and monolingual, Comparative Literature aims to study 


world literature. 


According to Claudio Guillén’s (1924-2007): 


“The comparatist nowadays has discovered that the object of 
her/his research may and should emerge, as a newborn baby, 
from her/his experience, initiative, and imagination. S/he has 
to demarcate a field of research among the many virtualities 
offered by literature. [...] When starting, [...] the comparatist 
cannot rely on some given realities, a priori delimited. The 
object of her/his study, as well as its definition and 


demarcation, is but a project.” (Entre el saber 103) 


In The Challenge, Guillén’s precisely notices the problem of Comparative 
Literature: “Comparative Literature has been and is an intellectual discipline characterized 
by the posing of certain problems that only Comparative Literature is in a position to 


confront” (104). 


In this context, Comparative Literature can be approached in two ways: the 
influence of European writers on Indian writers and vice versa and later, the mutual 
regional influence of Indian writers on each other. Hence, the researcher may put forth the 
argument herein how Raghupathi (based on his doctoral thesis and book, Emerson ’s 
Orientalism) might have been influenced by Emerson just as it could be argued that, since 
Raghupathi is deeply and directly immersed and knowledgeable of the mystical culture 
that Emerson knew only second hand, the Indian’s work also illuminates a posteriori the 


oriental features and influences present in Emerson’s work, as Raghupathi’s poetry is 
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grounded both in the ancient Indian tradition of enlightenment and self-knowledge and also 
the Western (specifically English) poetic tradition (i.e. Raghupathi’s extended narrative 
poems. In this sense, Raghupathi (a native speaker of Telugu) lends an added dimension to 
the concept of world literature. Like many other Indians, past and present writing in 
English, the erstwhile colonizer’s language (English) is recast with a sensibility and reborn 
into anew cultural setting, attesting to not only the capacity of the English language as a 
world literary lingua franca, but also of to the universality of a specific Indian themes (in 
the case of Raghupathi, his exploration of human consciousness through nature), hitherto 
contained within the limited borders of only local languages and hermetic mystical 


traditions. 


Thus, Raghupathi’s poetry represents an important contribution that growing and 
rich body of literature called Modern Indian Literature of which one speaks as naturally 


and in the same manner as of English, Irish or American literature. 
3.2 World Literature in Europe and America 


Mathew Arnold (1822-1888) in his Oxford inaugural lecture delivered in 1857 “On 
the Modern Element in Literature” states that “Everywhere there is connection, everywhere 
there is an illustration, no single event, no single literature is adequately comprehended 


except in relation to other events, to other literature”. 


Herman Hesse (1877-1962), the author of Siddhartha (1951) and English orientalist 
and translator Arthur Waley (1889-1966) introduced non-European literature that fuses 


east and west boundaries of literature. 
3.3 A Bird’s Eye View of the Comparative Literature in European Literary Criticism 


Germany 


Goethe could be called the founding father of the concept of comparative literature, 
not only for his appreciations of Continental literature (Shakespeare, French writers etc.) 


but also in his East-West Divan. 


German scholar Max Koch (1854-1925) headed the first journal of Comparative 
Literature in 1877: Zeitschrift Fiir Vergleichende Literaturgeschichte. Following in his 
footsteps and building on Goethe’s concept of world literature, Peter Szondi (1929-1971), 


wrote the well-known book Allgemeine und Vergleichende Literatunvissenschaft (1923), 
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is still a seminal text for Comparative Literature. J. M. Degerando’s (1772-1842) Histoire 
Comparee Des Systemes De Philosophie (1804) is noteworthy. Rene Etiemble (1909- 
2002) in Comparative Literature (1963) has suggested that comparison is the main tool to 


study diverse types of literatures on the same platform. 


France 


Paul van Tieghem (1871-1959) was instrumental in contributing to the international 
concept of Comparative Literature. Marius-Francois Guyard (1921-2011), and Claude 
Pichois (1925-2004) further expanded on Tieghem’s work in La Literature Comparee 
(1967). 


USA 


Charles Chauncey Shackford (1815-1891) and his friend Georg Morris Cohen 
Brandes (1842-1927) are important contributors to Comparative Literature in America, 
highlighting the functions of the social utility of Comparative Literature. Harry Tuchman 
Levin (1912-1994) and Remak wrote about the scope of Comparative Literature. Wellek 
delivered lectures on Crisis in Comparative Literature (1951) to explain the problems 
created by the French scholars in the study of literature. Irving Babbit (1865-1933), 
expresses his views on Comparative Literatures in Dhawan R. K. (1987) in the following 
way: “Comparative Literature will prove one of the most trifling of subjects unless studied 


in strict subordination to humane standards” (31). 


While the French scholars attempted to trace original sources of the particular 
literary form and motive coming from nations of the world by promoting the binary study 
between two authors or literary criticism, the Americans deal with contact or typological 


affinities in their comparative literary studies. 


Russia 


Russian formalists tried to show the qualities, characteristics and functions of the 
Comparative Literature in a more original way. Alexander Nikolayevich Veselovsky 
(1838-1906) and Fedor Ivanovich Buslaev (1818-1898) examined Comparative Literature 
through myths and from the assumption of literature’s universal enlightening power (a 


concept severely undermined by current ideologically-based readings and postmodernism). 
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Nevertheless, these contributions have stressed various dimensions that take World 


Literature beyond Eurocentrism. 


Comparative Literature is considered an important field and the contributions of 
Hugo Meltzl de Lomnitz (1846-1908), the editor of the journal Comparationis Litteranim 
Universanim (1877) and Hutcheson Macualuay Posnett’s (1855-1927) Comparative 


Literature (1886), are the landmark contributions in the field of Comparative Literature. 


In nineteenth-century, the importance of Comparative Literature was realized and 
different associations such as British Comparative Literature Association (BCLA), 
International Comparative Literature Association (ICLA), and American Comparative 
Literature Association (ACLA) etc. were established. International Comparative Literature 
Association (ICLA) plays a fundamental task in developing the comparative aspects and 
trends of Comparative Literature in the world. With the help of scholars, the comparative 
study was expounded by sharing and enriching the quality thoughts, by presenting the 


utility of Comparative Literature in the global scenario. 


Francois Jost (1949) in Introduction to Comparative Literature (1974) explains the 
importance of applied Comparative Literature and supports Goethe's concept of 
Weltliterature. Susan Bassnett (born 1945) is one of the scholars of Comparative Literature 
and criticism. Susan’s Translation Studies (1980) and Comparative Literature (1993) 


played an important role in Comparative Literature to arrive at various key points. 


3.4 Different Theories, Methodology and Scope of Comparative Literature 


Literary study is based on the combination and synergy between four distinct 
disciplines: poetics or literary theory, literary criticism, literary history, and Comparative 
Literature. Comparative Literature seeks to restore continuity, though this time from a 
perspective based on “literary particulars” rather than “literary universals” but through a 
level of integration that merges linguistic, historical, geographical, political-administrative 


and other factors. 


Comparative Literature is the theoretical as well as a methodological approach 
which helps the researcher to understand the range of cultures, languages, literatures and 
other different features inherent in the literary representations. The key methods employed 
in Comparative Literature are: description, narration, characterization, interpretation, and 


evaluation. While the different dimensions covered are linguistic, thematic, and social (the 
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latter can be seen especially in the cultures, morals and ethics of the characters in novels). 
Social dimensions also include a wide range of religious and universal existentialist 


aspects. 


Comparative Literature highlights works that, because of a critical examination of 
the above dimensions, warrant a place beyond the national boundaries of a single national 
literature. This concept resembles Vishva-Sahitya as envisaged by Tagore, and conceived 
by Goethe in his Weltliterature since some literatures produce writers which help establish 
an image of the whole literature as a unique one (i.e. Cervantes as the embodiment of 


Spanish literature or Dante as the summation of Italian literature). 


Amiya Dev (1984) in Comparative Indian literature states that: “Comparative 
Literature or rather comparative Indian multiliterary studies are going to be, genological, 
thematological, historiographic and concerned with impact/relations both interliterary and 


alien” (59). 


The term “genological” means one or more of these components from the novel or 
poem or essays etc. are taken into consideration and compared with another one. 
Regarding “thematological”, for example, homo economicus (attempts to maximize the 
utility and profitableness of a human being as a consumer producer) etc. could be a starting 
ideological element for examining two literary works which highlight economic activity. In 
case of historiographic, one or more from the Middle Ages or romanticism etc. is taken 
into account for comparison and in impact/relations (one or more from the Anglo-French 


or Anglo-German etc.), where both inter literary and alien are examined. 


The concepts of Comparative Literature can be linked with Reception Theory of 
influence, where the effect and impact of literature, as well as the authors and works are 
undertaken. And Zeitgeiste (Zeitgeist is from German — Zeit means "time" and geist 
means “‘spirit”) is the spirit or essence of a particular time. The spirit of the age (its 
intellectual, cultural and religious mainstreams) is based on chronological time on one end 
and the work of literature on the other hand. There are lots of problems involved in 
comparative history: presenting an unbiased comparison devoid of any bias of favoring one 


literature over another. 


There are several methods of doing “comparative analysis and distinguishes 


four types of comparative analysis namely: individualizing, universalizing, variation- 
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finding and encompassing” according to Tilly (1929-2008), an American sociologist 


and political scientist in Big Structures, Large Processes, Huge Comparisons (1984). 


Comparative Literature paves the way to study different contexts, interaction and 
views of the writers. The study includes all the concepts such as universal literature, 
international literature, general literature and world literature. Comparative literary 
histories complement rather than replace national literary histories, which are carried out 
by teams of international scholars with an interdisciplinary training, and are eclectic in 


their use of literary tools. 


The Nobel Prize winner Thomas Stearns Eliot (1888-1965) elaborated the 
importance of Comparative Literature in the Function of Criticism (1923) states that 
"Comparison and analysis are the chief tools of the critic, but Comparative Literature is 


explicitly comparative.” 


The comparison between two kinds of literature is not always about how the 
language and cultural differences are understood but also the social point of views. The 
method is of crucial importance in Comparative Literature in particular and as a whole. It 
is the theoretical as well as a methodological guide to move and establish a dialogue 


between cultures, languages, literature and disciplines. 


The views of Max Mueller (1823-1900), one of the critics and scholars of 
Comparative Literature, as expressed in Dhawan R. K. (1987) as “All higher knowledge is 


gained by comparison and rests on the comparison” (27). 
Francois Jost in Chaudhari Indra Nath (1992) says: 


“Tt is impossible to find in any library of the world one single 
book or one single essay on ‘Applied Comparatistics' that 
would substantiate the assertion made in many articles and 
treatises on "Theoretical Comparatistics' that not only the 
matter but also the method is significantly different in studies 


of comparative and national literature.” (2) 


Pal Van Tieghem, one of the scholars and researchers remarks in Dhawan R. K. 
(1987), “The object of Comparative Literature is essentially the study of diverse literatures 


in their relations with one another” (17). 
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Hudson (1841-1922), one of the critics and authors of the comparative study, 
considers that the comparative study is cooperative while considering the literature and 


historic study of the community. 


3.5 Relevance of Comparative Approach to the Select American and Indian Poetry for 


Research 


The present dissertation attempts to points out and examine similarities, 
dissimilarities and parallels between Emerson and Raghupathi. Among their commonalities 
is their essentially metaphysical view of nature as the paramount (and in this sense, their 
shared pantheism that nature is Divine) example for the development of human selfhood 
and potentials. Raghupathi’s poetry describes both the arduous paths and dark nights of the 
soul prior to enlightenment: this latter experience of the Indian poet is equivalent to 


Emerson’s transcendental quest. 


A comparative view anchored in Emerson is also an ideal way of situating and 
appraising Raghupathi’s rich body of work, as the Indian shares a nature-bond sensibility 
that is largely lacking in today’s consumer-driven and urban-designed realities where 
postmodernism and moral relativism (and nihilism) has set in and denied not only 
transcendence, but also the possibility thereof. Emerson’s work is just as much a diagnosis 
of an America (19" century) already consumed with the pursuit of profit and material 
benefits, advantages and success. In the same spirit, Raghupathi’s poetry shows how 
Indians in their aim for progress and Westernization have lost touch with their deepest 
native traditions of spirituality. The researcher does not believe that it is an exaggeration to 
say that our 21“ century societies are characterized by unquenchable desire for never 
ending stimuli, solely monetary values, negative emotions (which we have diagnosed as 
depression), gross political corruption in high places, urban violence, rampant crime, drug 
and alcohol abuse and a general want in humaneness, love and compassion for our fellow 
man as well as creatures of the earth. Furthermore, our world is increasingly more torn by 
ideologies (woke or nationalist movements etc.) or violent religious fundamentalisms 


(especially those from the Abrahamic religions of Judaism, Christianity and Islam). 


In this sense, the researcher considers both Emerson and Raghupathi as examples 
of wisdom literature as they show us that any meaningful changes in the world must first 


be done first on the individual (and quite modest) level of human consciousness. Hence, 
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now more than ever we need voices which can really enlighten our current cultural, social 
and political scenario and also help us also probe into our individual psyche, understand 
ourselves, our immediate surroundings and attempt to focus on raising our own 


consciousness. 


It is also believed that Emerson-Raghupathi comparative reading severely 
undermines the misreading of Emerson as the father of American Boosterism or the selfish, 
optimistic materialistic self-help philosophy that has often bolstered the American 20" 
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century “success story” of prosperity and preeminence above the nations. We read that 
Emerson’s was much concerned with the private man. This is exactly the dimension which 
Raghupathi’s poetry touches upon: the movements of lower to higher awareness and the 
freedom from the bondage of the ego-names (those layers of outer consciousness) by 
which we create our illusory identities of “I am this...or that... You are this or that.” Thus 
Emerson becomes a “way of reading” Raghupathi just as the Indian poet evokes the many 
mansions of being of Emerson’s “private man or woman.” Transcendentalism in 
Raghupathi’s becomes a meaningful expression when applied to human consciousness, but 
devoid of any ideological, religious or supernatural overtones. This is what is called 


Raghupathi’s Indian Sublime: a deepening of human awareness in the here-and-now, the 


very time and space where eternity is always happening. 


During Emerson’s era, there was a revolt against past Calvinist, Unitarian and 
Christian religious belief. Dissatisfaction prevailed due to the social and political 
conditions and a break away from the past was anticipated, although what soon set in was 
the rapid industrialization of the US and the success-driven philosophy aimed at material 
prosperity and empire building. Like all our great Indian rishis, Emerson realized that no 
change in the world was possible through social programs or movements if there were no 
change in individual consciousness. He realized that mere ideologies, activisms, programs, 
movements, protests, revolutions or slogans would never suffice and they have not till this 


day. 


Raghupathi takes consciousness as his departure point for his poetical works. From 
his first book Desert Blooms wherein three souls expatiate and diverge on “what is true or 
false, good or bad” to the record of a disenchanted young intellectual in Voice of the 


Valley, Raghupathi offers us a poetic record of the long odyssey of human consciousness 
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towards a merger and identification with nature wherein it encounters its truest and deepest 


essence. 


In a sense, Raghupathi represents a summation of what the Indian mystics (most 
not being true poets), both Indian could only hint at or others could only be silent about. 
Furthermore, Raghupathi’s poetry is radically different from the theological visions of 
Western mystics such as St. John of the Cross, St. Teresa D'Ávila or Emmanuel 
Swedenborg or the outlandish modern new-age channeling’s of visions of astral cities, 
planes, angels and spiritual entities. It would also be a gross error to look at Raghupathi’s 
work as some kind of Hindu devotional poetry in the style of John Donne or other 
Christian poets. Raghupathi’s devotion is to nature: the true source of all being rather than 


any creed, credo or belief system. 


The researcher’s firm conviction as fellow explorer of consciousness and seeker of 
wisdom in his own and any other world tradition as well as in his own practice of 
Hinduism and meditation, that we all need to expand rather than diminish our awareness. 
All seek life more abundantly, but few of us really seem to achieve even a mediocre state 
of peace of mind amidst chaos and turmoil. Some, who are content with received ideas and 
beliefs, may not feel this urge and prefer to adhere to the safety of faith in belief systems. 
This thesis and recommendation of reading both Emerson and Raghupathi is not for them. 
Still, we see in our own world a renewed awareness (the Green Movement, the Earth as 
Gaia, the resurgence of panpsychism among some scientists in their attempt to deal with 
the hard problems of consciousness etc.) among some people around the world that we 
must begin to get our act together and start respecting nature and exploring the universe of 
consciousness within each of us. Otherwise, our current consumerist paradigms and pursuit 
of the almighty dollar and our programs of incessant and polluting continual economic 


growth may spell out our own demise as a species. 


Emerson himself was not really understood by most Americans. His journals 
suggest that he had his own deep experiences during his solitary sojourns into the 
wilderness. His writing reflects a number of strong influences which he absorbed and 
metabolized in his writings, from Jesus, St.Paul, Plato (428 B.C. — 348 B.C), 
Plotinus (204/5 — 270 C.E.), Plutarch (46 ce, - after 119 ce), Lord Francis Bacon (1561- 
626) , John Milton (1608-1674), Swedenborg (1688-1772), Rousseau (1712-1778), John 
Wolfgang Goethe (1749-1832), Kant (1724-1804), Friedrich Wilhelm Joseph Von 
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Schelling (1775-1854), Samuel Coleridge (1772-1834), William Wordsworth (1770-1850), 
and Georg Wilhelm Friedrich Hegel (1770-1831). Furthermore, he was unique in his 
explorations and readings of Hinduism, Zoroastrianism, Zen Buddhism, Puritan 
Mysticism, Classic Christian idealism as well as the highest ideals of English Romanticism 


and the democratic ideals of the founders of the American Republic. 


Hailing from South India, Raghupathi is not a social activist, but he is an active 
educator (his yoga channel and discourses on YouTube) yoga master and seeker of man’s 
spiritual dimension as seen specifically in the exploration of human consciousness through 
meditation. This may not be apparent for non-serious readers of poetry. But Raghupathi 
above all is a poet who has attempted to express something inexpressible in his work. The 
influence and knowledge of both Indian and Western Philosophy and literature can be seen 
in his writings: but his poetic diction is strikingly original and his extended narrative 
poems are ambitious in scope. Although one may find the distant echoes of other 
philosophers, Raghupathi thinks essentially like a poet, never like an ostensible scholar, 
and his imagery always reveals, through very sharp and highly visual imagery, the deep 
connections between human consciousness and nature. Silence, solitude and nature are the 
elements of his private man: the gateway is always through nature’s portal but the exit is 
always an enlarged human consciousness. This is hardly an issue one will see divulged 
through main street media, although leading media personalities such as American 
neuroscientist, Sam Harris and Israeli writer, Yuval Harari have promoted the benefits and 
importance of deep meditation (including Vipassana) as a vehicle for individual well being 
and consequent social change in today’s world. One might say that the poetry of 
Raghupathi represent the silent and solitary revolution of pure consciousness permeating a 


person’s negligible two or three-square meters of physical space. 


The significance of this comparative study aims at highlighting the transcendental 
and romantic elements in both the American and Indian poets. In the present scenario, 
America is a developed country and India, a developing one. Hence, the issues of the 
marriage of West and East should be studied properly in light of the modest project of 
individual consciousness-raising. Whereas the West is overrun by its relentless materialism 
and pursuit of economic prosperity and looking for some sort of pills that could give 
solace, Mother India seeks improved material conditions and better and more dignified 
living conditions for millions, entrapped and disempowered by poverty and misery, 


through increased participation and importance in the world global market. The centuries 
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of slumber of economic growth both due to our colonial roles and also the fatalistic 
mindset (our stereotypical passivity and submission) ingrained through the fatalistic 
misreading of our ancient philosophies now appears to be ending. Yet, what will these 
changes be? Will we blindly follow the ways of the West, just swap our turbans and tunics 
for baseball caps and Nike jerseys and pursue the buck like our American brothers? Is it 
also possible to update the best, the noblest in our traditions and make the necessary 
changes in our consciousness which will also allow us better material life without being 


possessed by our added possessions? 


The researcher’s aim in this comparative literary study (which examines similarities 
and differences in the two poems) is to understand deeper the mechanics of human 
ontology as seen in the relationship between consciousness and nature in a reading of the 
transcendental, romantic and mystical (spiritual) elements in these two essential poets on 


human consciousness: Emerson and Raghupathi. 
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Notes 


1. “Comparative Literature is critical scholarship dealing with the literature of two or 
more different linguistic, cultural or national groups. While most frequently 
practiced with works of different languages, it may also be performed on works of 
the same language if the works originate from different nations or cultures among 
which that language is spoken. Also, included in the range of enquiry are 
comparisons of different types of art; for example, a comparatist might investigate 


the relationship of film to literature.” (Source: Websters-online-dictionary.org) 


2. Or the use of a foreign language as the writer’s literary vehicle, of which Polish 


novelist Joseph Conrad (1857-1925) writing in English would be a prime example. 


3. Bloom focuses on Shakespeare as the center of the canon with Dante, Chaucer and 
Cervantes as his closest universal “rivals” among the seventeen writers, he 


considers examples of the Western Literary Canon. 
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CHAPTER-IV 


TRANSCENDENTAL ELEMENTS IN EMERSON AND RAGHUPATHI 


“You follow a false track; do not think we are jesting! Is 
not the kernel of Nature in the heart of Man? ” 
Goethe, “Ultimatum” (poem) 


‘Jesus answered them, Is it not written in your law, I 
said, Ye are gods?” John 10:34 


In this chapter, the researcher makes the “West-East” link between Emerson’s 
Transcendentalism specifically through a selection of his poems — underpinned by 
reflections and thoughts found in his prose — and K.V. Raghupathi’s poetry as an 
exploration of the range of human consciousness through its manifold correspondences to 
nature expressed through the Indian poet’s cognition and illustrated by vivid imagery, 
metaphor, diverse linguistic registers, paradoxes, a wide range of literary tropes and 
rhetorical devices as the poetic expression of the mystical experience. Raghupathi’s poetry 
is an example of what is termed “The Indian Sublime” who acquired the knowledge of the 
ancient Vedantic texts along with the Upanishads (described elsewhere in this thesis). Both 
poets share many commonalities (their universalist approach to and treatment of nature as 
the Divine teacher of all humanity) as well as contrasts: Raghupathi’s deep personal 
experience and gnosis as a mystic in the specific Indian tradition and Emerson’s 
spiritualized view of nature interpreting Indian and Oriental philosophy through a Western 


cultural lens. 
4.1 Transcendentalism 


Arising among liberal Christian Unitarians, ministers (including initially Emerson 
himself), speakers and social activists (i.e. Abolitionists, education reformers and 
Women’s right) both as a consciousness-raising proposal and the first major American 
intellectual movement, “Transcendentalism, then, was at once a theological position, 
combining elements of liberal rationalism and visionary mysticism; an anti-empiricist 
epistemology; and an incipient program of church reform, valuing spiritual experience 
above religion’s organized structures.” (Buell: 368) It was only a matter of time before 


Emerson started subverting the Christian theological with his introduction of concepts 
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from Hinduism and Oriental philosophy and literature. But what must have sounded 
strange or alien to his 19" Century American audiences (and most likely still does for 


mainstream or evangelical Christians) sounds quite natural to any Hinduist or Buddhist. 


To say that Emerson represents the alpha and omega of the American 
Transcendentalism' movement is no overstatement: his vast corpus of writings, from his 
essays, poetry and lectures to his journals is a unique personal vision, spanning a lifetime 
of tireless reading, writing and speaking, of the full potential of the individual symbolized 
by the “Young American.” Likewise, Raghupathi’s second collection Echoes Silent is the 
poetic voice of a young Indian, disillusioned with the world’s many isms, who discovers 
the true self (Sankara’s “That Thou Art”) anchored in nature amidst the false ego identities 
of the intellect. Raghupathi’s entire poetic opus is a powerful record of the evolution, and 


growth and transcendental capacity of human consciousness and awareness. 


In a nutshell, Transcendentalism posits that as we come from nature, our 
consciousness is an integral part thereof and our personhood comes into full being through 
the identification of our deeper self with the vaster cosmic consciousness (The Over-Soul) 
permeating the Nature in the same way as human consciousness, and its different levels, is 
embedded in the physical body. The aim here is not to regurgitate the copious critical 
corpus already dedicated to the historical development of Transcendentalism, its myriad 
supporters and detractors, arguments and counterarguments, but rather to focus on the link 
that conjoins the transcendentalism in Emerson with Raghupathi: a junction where East 
finally meets West and both blend into an integral perspective regarding the potentials 
inherent in human consciousness and the possibilities of human realization. “The 
American mind’? as Bloom refers to Emerson, transcends American borders and is 
strikingly similar to the methods our Indian rishis and sages have known, taught and 


practised for achieving “awakening” and “enlightenment” for centuries. 


Transcendentalism posits that as nature contains all and is the man-maker rather 
than being man-made, in that sense it is the closest image and fact we have of the reality of 
the Divine or God. Infinitely greater, more grandiose and breathtaking than any deities, the 
mind can conceive of or revelation-based scriptures, nature or the universe are what many 
believers from all religions call Creation: cultures around the world all have their 
cosmogonies (Genesis, Greek mythologies, Indian cyclical universe theories, tribal legends 


etc.), but these are only poetical or mythological? attempts at uttering the ineffable awe 
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nature has, from the beginning of time awakened and instilled in human consciousness. 
Nature contains its own hidden creative agency, power and matrix and Emersonian 
Transcendentalism is a comprehensive account of the relationship of those phenomena 


with the “mental stuff’ of human consciousness. 


While Transcendentalism rejects religious doctrines or philosophies contradicting 
nature, it emphasizes personal experience and intuitive knowledge and a gnosis closely 
akin to the Vedic and Buddhist concepts of awakening, enlightenment and realization 
rather than any faith-based belief system stemming from the so called authority of any 
inherited doctrines, holy books, traditions or institutions. This is a cosmic humanism 
grounded on the correspondences between human consciousness and a vision of human 
potential harmonized with intuitively-apprehended intimations of nature’s invisible 
dimension (like those of Wordsworth which Emerson deems “spiritual facts”) contained in 
the myriad of natural physical ones. Emerson draws great inspiration from Kant’s idealism 
in its emphasis on the mind and first-person subjectivity and the idea that reality is 


essentially perception. 


A few notable features of Transcendentalism: non-conformity and freedom from 
blind, faith-based obedience to traditional religious, cultural or religious authority, “self- 
reliance” — one of the movement’s passwords — as a kind of personal gnosis each human 
may acquire in his or her inner life, through consciousness-expansion and a clear vision 
and conviction that the same forces which makes galaxies and stars whirl in the heavens 
makes man a thinking, conscious and creative being (exactly in the sense of the “little 


gods” Jesus mentions in the Gospel verse cited at the beginning of this chapter). 


These concepts can be vividly seen in Emerson’s poems and essays and also in 
Raghupathi’s poems. Though Emerson was the father of Transcendental Philosophy and 
was responsible for bringing Transcendentalism into limelight, his philosophy 
metamorphosed into more practical philosophy with the help of Thoreau. Hence, it can be 
said that Emerson theorized the transcendental philosophy and Thoreau put it into practice. 
Through his continuous and constant thoughts, feelings, emotions and experiences, 
Emerson produced a vast literary output stimulated by the English Romanticism, the 
Biblical criticism of Herder“, and the skepticism of Hume’. Thus was born a new hope for 
humanity in the aspirations of the transcendentalists, who felt the present moment the 


richest, without paying excessive tribute to the past: theirs was the expectation of great 
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artistic creativity in the upcoming years (as Emerson had so predicted and Whitman 


produced in Leaves of Grass). 
4.2 Transcendental Elements in the select poems of Emerson 
THE SPHINX (1841) 


Emerson depicts the power of the heart transmuting mundane things in the poem. 
Nature is, as Heraclitus claimed, an eternal alternation/changing of things or flux (Now 
follows, now flies; Under pain, pleasure). But this apparent duality is like a two-sided coin: 
both opposites are complementary like yin and yang. The unity is found at the centre: love. 
Love — the supreme universal law in Emerson’s book — is that which transcends all: that 
alquemises (taking the baser metals to make the more precious ones) hatred and 
indifference into itself but is never transmuted by these baser emotions. And the domain of 
love is the heart (the Gospel Kingdom of God within) where this transcendent starlike 
power (heart-heaving always; ...strong pulses) radiates like the early morning dawn (To 


the borders of day): 


“Eterne alternation 

Now follows, now flies; 

And under pain, pleasure, — 

Under pleasure, pain lies. Love works at the centre, 
Heart-heaving alway; 

Forth speed the strong pulses 

To the borders of day.” (1880) 


TO J.W. (1846) 


Emerson mentions the transitoriness of life and the importance of seeing beyond 
the reality of the five senses and the mere logical mind and recognizing the human 
potential for expanding awareness in the poem. Life is brief and one must not waste time 
in petty gossip or complaining (critic peep or cynic bark). As our time on earth is ever 
dwindling and our mortality looms before us (‘T will soon be dark), one’s goal should be 
own transcendence (mind thine own aim) through harmonious integration of one’s projects 


into nature and through the power thereof (God speed the mark!): 
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“Life is too short to waste 
In critic peep or cynic bark, 
Quarrel or reprimand: 

’T will soon be dark; 

Up! mind thine own aim, 


and God speed the mark!” (1886) 


MERLIN I (1846 ) 


Emerson states that through the mind, the pure soul travels beyond the hustle and 
bustle of ordinary life, and nature bestows that individual the inflowing power of artistic 
inspiration. The poet moves and enters into the portals of deep nature, where no impurity 
dare affect him or her: the mind will then reveal to others at the right time what has 
transpired in said state of total inspiration. There are certain hours in God’s timetable 
making His will flow copiously; even the dullard may expand inner vision — like Spinoza’s 
sub eternitatis especie® — to see beyond everyday realities, which the ordinary individual is 


blind to: 


“The soaring orbit of the muse exceeds that journey’s length. 
Nor profane affect to hit 

Or compass that, by meddling wit, 

Which only the propitious mind 

Publishes when’t is inclined. 

There are open hours 

When the God’s will sallies free, 

And the dull idiot might see 

The flowing fortunes of a thousand years;-’’ (1967-1968) 


FREEDOM (1843) 


Emerson illustrates the precious and revered freedom every human desires both 
physically and mentally. The poet once tried to rehearse Freedom’s song in his verse. 
Freedom: that rare gift one needs to possess and which lies within everyone’s grasp. 
Everyone loves it, but it is not handed out freely; it must be earned and the individual must 


deserve it. The life of freedom demands great effort (Freedom’s secret) to transcend the 
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routine comfort zone of conditioned thinking and action. Hence, transcendence implies 
going beyond the wisdom of common-sense reasoning (Counsel not with flesh and blood) 


of everyday concerns (cloak or food).’ 


If a person has a deep passion, he will definitely try to work for it or else face 
doom. Freedom is the quality that bestows beauty on the sun, sky and sea and all of nature. 
This single quality can make a person brute or uncontrollable, if not checked rightly, but if 
present in the transcendental consciousness, the heart shines and angels (i.e. the vision of a 
deeper, higher reality) abide with that individual. The poet feels that freedom of the body is 
limited whereas the freedom of mind, is boundless and borderless which is experienced by 


the transcendentalists: 


“Freedom’s secret wilt thou know?— 
Counsel not with flesh and blood; 
Loiter not for cloak or food; 


Right thou feelest, rush to do.” (2035) 


ODE (1857) 


Emerson discusses the necessity of higher ambitions and aims in one’s life. There is 
an evolution of thought regarding things in the world (i.e. divergent viewpoints on the 
ultimate nature of reality) and it is the best way to live life. Henceforth, there should be no 
chains, and the sweet songs of liberty would be sung with total freedom. The stars in the 
sky, and the waters below, do as they wish. Those who aim at more noble goals, work 
wisely; there should not be gaps in their blue prints for achievement. They should strive to 
see the sun hovering far beyond Earth’s skies. Yet, it is easier to perform an impossible 
achievement (will take the sun out of the skies) than remove man’s innate desire for 


freedom: 


“For He that worketh high and wise, 
Nor pauses in his plan, 

Will take the sun out of the skies 
Ere freedom out of man.” (2037) 
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HYMN (1863) 
Sung at the Second Church, at the Ordination of Rev. Chandler Robbins 


Emerson recalls and reveres his childhood house in the poem. The environment 
shapes a human being whereas the power of sincere prayer (not petitionary, but rather a 
pure state of mind) and its blessings change a life. The place described was a haven, built 
by the poet’s fore-fathers, for prayer. The dusts of time conjure up a sacred quality of this 
place where the poet’s ancestors worshipped; men and women of a simple religious faith 
and pure heart whose prayers are likened to a perfume. These were people unsatisfied with 
the ordinary things of life, wanting to catch a glimpse of something greater than them. 
They prayed continuously for divine light to clear their doubts and end their conflicts. This 
thought to elevate them from the bondage of everyday affairs and issues strengthen their 
simple faith in God and their experience of His outflowing love. A state of consciousness — 
a purity of mind and intentions and a loving heart — regardless of the religious credo 


professed, highlights the spiritual transcendence experienced by simple folk: 


“Here holy thoughts a light have shed 
From many a radiant face, 

And prayers of humble virtue made 

The perfume of the place. 

On him who by the altar stands, 

On him thy blessing fall, 

Speak through his lips thy pure commands, 
Thou heart that lovest all.” (2057-58) 


MAIDEN SPEECH AND THE AEOLIAN HARP? (1857) 


Emerson mentions that total surrender of one’s thoughts to the Divine provides 
guidance for the individual at all times irrespective of life’s many problems and challenges. 
The poet asks to be held softly and for others to keep their lips or finger-tips for wind 
instruments and dances. He indirectly tries to say that one has to surrender totally to the 
mood because the music of the harp reaches the heart. The universe is eternally ready to 
unveil its secrets to whoever is ready and willing to meticulously listen: therein a new 


sense of awe and inspiration arise. People live with a sort of unhappiness in their hearts 
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because of the routine things, but whoever listens to this music can consistently transform 


the pain of the worst moments: 


“For gentle harp to gentle hearts 

The secret of the world imparts; 

And not to-day and not to-morrow 

Can drain its wealth of hope and sorrow; 
But day by day, to loving ear 

Unlocks new sense and loftier cheer. 

I’ve come to live with you, sweet friends, 
This home my minstrel-journeyings ends. 
Many and subtle are my lays, 

The latest better than the first, 

For I can mend the happiest days 

And charm the anguish of the worst.” (2086) 


THE BOHEMIAN HYMN (1848) 


Through the poem, Emerson depicts that the ways of God are boundless and 
formless. In diverse ways and sundry times, humanity has always talked about God’s 
infinite ways. God cannot be bounded by limits nor described by forms. Divine power 
transcends whoever comes into contact with it and is as far beyond us as the angel is above 
the worm. In this hall of intelligence, the language will lose its luster and be unable to 
utter the ineffable. All the worldly languages will undergo a jolt. And further, no art, no 
power, no toil, no hymn, no prayer, no church can behold the boundlessness of the eternal 


mind which transcends blood and flesh: 


“In many forms we try 

To utter God’s infinity, 

But the boundless hath no form, 
And the Universal Friend 

Doth as far transcend 

An angel as a worm. 


The great Idea baffles wit, 
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Language falters under it, 

It leaves the learned in the lurch; 
Nor art, nor power, nor toil can find 
The measure of the eternal Mind, 


Nor hymn, nor prayer, nor church.” (2177) 


GRACE (1842) 


The importance of grace (not in the Christian sense, but in the Emersonian sense of 
a higher state of consciousness) in one’s life is mentioned here. The poet is unable to truly 
find Divinity because of the obstacles of man-made traditions, fear, and a dearth of positive 
spirituality around him. Thus, the search for true spirituality comes up against barriers 
(bondmen, or a symbol of the enslavement of mind and spirit) and the poet’s search is 
thwarted. Having gazed at the roaring gulf below and descended to the depths of sin (i.e. 
ignorance or spiritual blindness), the poet encounters his “dark night of the soul” and fails 
to rise upward and find Divinity. The prevailing conditions of society work against the 


transcendence of the individual: 


“How much, preventing God, how much I owe 

To the defences thou hast round me set; 

Example, custom, fear, occasion slow,— 

These scorned bondmen were my parapet. 

I dare not peep over this parapet 

To gauge with glance the roaring gulf below, 

The depths of sin to which I had descended, 

Had not these me against myself defended.” (2178) 


PETER’S FIELD (1876) 


Emerson states the magical wave of nature and the importance of looking at things 
deeply. The tiller of this lonely field reaps corn and yields mystic fruit both at midnight 
and at morning. It is haunted by hell and heaven, by benign and malignant spiritual forces. 
The whole ground is enchanted with hemlock. The narrator has wandered up and down, 
beset by deep and thoughtful hosts. The sunshine here is not like the dawn. The moon 


also stoops nearer, and the poet takes in the vision of the whole past in a moment. He 
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cannot record everything regarding the pranks played by the greenwood as it was the 
festival of time. But the poet grasps past and future in a flash. During and after this 
experience, he could see light everywhere and in every leaf; he could listen to deeper 
things than those written in the books of sages. The underwood was filled with a feeling of 
pleasure, and everything partook of mutual gestures of kindness. Every flower showed 
respect and submission to man as if it is his best friend. The river gliding below also 
appeared sparkling. The narrator tries to grasp the meaning of all of the above. The 
magical and wise wave of nature is experienced by the flowing river and ceaseless and 


vital movement of life: 


“I cannot publish in my rhyme 
What pranks the greenwood played; 
It was the Carnival of time, 


And Ages went or stayed. 


The darkness haunteth me elsewhere; 
There I am full of light; 
In every whispering leaf I hear 


More sense than sages write.” (2181-2182) 


THE MIRACLE (1876) 


The poem depicts the power of love and the miraculous nature’s ways. The poet 
has walked this path a hundred times with idle footsteps in rhymes. He knows the flora, 
fauna and landscape’s features. Confused, he knows not why he has come to this place 
again; perhaps to learn again. He wanted to know what the woods try to tell him and, for 
this, one’s heart must be filled with deep sensitivity (a throbbing heart). In this act, love is 
the counterforce which morphs terror and remorse into hope and makes thought and 
knowledge afresh. Furthermore, with great effort, the poet reaches this uncultivated 
lakeside and is in awe of the power and deeper secret of the hour. Nature —the very 
essence of man himself — contains the hidden meaning which, although friends cannot 
convey it, is delivered by the dumb bird. Passing by the distant place, he listened to the 
woodland bird singing with delight. There is a sudden mood shift from joy to fright, when 


the bird sang the poet’s theme (last night’s dream that pierced his trance). The bird knew 
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the quarrels of ordinary human being and revealed them to lake and sky. The bird in its 
non-serious babbling voice conveyed the wrath and shames of all the human beings in 


common. And God is witness to all these things that occurs in the world: 


“I know not why I came again 
Unless to learn it ten times ten. 

To read the sense the woods impart 
You must bring the throbbing heart. 
Love is aye the counterforce,— 
Terror and Hope and wild Remorse, 


Newest knowledge, fiery thought” (2185) 


PHILOSOPHER (1844) 


Emerson represents the nature of people who think beyond the perception of the 
senses or logic of the mind. Philosophers are the people whose eyes dive within and, in this 
state of awareness; they uncover hidden features of humanity. Ordinary people cannot stop 
their trade, i.e. giving and taking, even at the cost of love. When the first blush occurs in 
the philosopher and spreads across his cheek, he feels it and becomes introverted: his 
learned eye holds the unconscious desires suppressed in him. The death of the 
philosopher’s mother brought tears to his eyes, while his philosophy remained in the 
background (Couched like a cat sat watching close behind) and tempered his passion. This 
philosopher is compared with devil-spider that devours her mate when it intentionally tries 
to free herself from embraces. Hence, philosophers remain detached (in terms of their 
emotions and personal passions and desires) and offer a “sneak preview” of a deeper 
reality. The poet offers a glimpse that one has to come out of rational thinking and discover 
the deeper dimension by relying on one’s self, the trait of self-reliance among 


transcendentalists: 


“Philosophers are lined with eyes within, 

And, being so, the sage unmakes the man. 

In love, he cannot therefore cease his trade; 
Scarce the first blush has overspread his cheek, 
He feels it, introverts his learned eye 


To catch the unconscious heart in the very act. 
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His mother died,—the only friend he had,— 
Some tears escaped, but his philosophy 
Couched like a cat sat watching close behind 
And throttled all his passion. Is’t not like 
That devil-spider that devours her mate 


Scarce freed from her embraces?” (2190-2191) 


PRAYER (1826) 


Emerson depicts the power of prayer filled with innocence and benefits of 
obedience to inner order in the poem. When success speaks high in your destiny, God will 
lay a definite plan for you to maintain your life in a pious and virtuous manner. Your life 
will be a definitely useful one. As instructed by God, whether you prayed or not, your 
prayers are sent to heaven which was either formed for good or ill. It is definite that your 
questions and prayers will be answered once you are in God’s realm. The poet would wrap 
himself in innocence and be of good cheer, brave in spirit and steadfastly follow the inner 
order. People are scattered across the earth and each is alone in his or her thoughts. 
People who follow the inner order and who are in constant service to it will craft the pure 
proportion of a true soul. Hence, beauty and strength prevail in him/her. He/She will be 
endowed with the spotless riches of memory. These men/women also possess the 
eloquence of truth as they seriously search for clearer and more loving vision. This search 
changes their outlook and observes the things of the world as God sees; hence, it is a God- 
given gift. These people, always being obedient to the inward voice of God, become 
associated with others who also see the divinity in all. They become the salt of earth and 


inspire others: 


“When success exalts thy lot, 

God for thy virtue lays a plot: 

And all thy life is for thy own, 

Then for mankind’s instruction shown; 
And though thy knees were never bent, 
To Heaven thy hourly prayers are sent, 
And whether formed for good or ill, 

Are registered and answered still.” (2196) 
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MOUNTAIN GRAVE (1831) 


Emerson states here the effect of nature on the grave and the influence of death. It 
is disheartening to see people fear death. One should let the body lie under the flower of 
June and feed the worms. Even the moon smiles on the grave which lies aloof and is also a 
part of nature. Amongst nature’s mountain walls and waterfalls, it would please the poet to 
die because the wind which swept his tomb is filled with a perfume emanating out of 
God’s charity. In the third stanza: he loves to die in sweets which are hill’s leaves for 
winding-sheets. He is very happy that even the searching sun would find that he is 
decently laid down in death. The wind also sang a psalm with great intensity from fall to 
spring immortalizing the yearly tunes of nature’s child. Though people fear death, it 
should be welcomed for it carries a person out of the commonplace situation of this life to 
somewhere large and generous. Hence, death is a great purifier and healer too, for it 
removes all humanly attachment and thrusts human consciousness into a world beyond. 
Death severs all the connections immediately and purifies a person of past guilt. Hence, 


through death, Emerson implies some form of continuation or continuity of the soul: 


“Why fear to die 
And let thy body lie 


Amid great Nature’s halls 

Girt in by mountain walls 

And washed with waterfalls 

It would please me to die, 

Where every wind that swept my tomb 
Goes loaded with a free perfume 
Dealt out with a God’s charity. 

I should like to die in sweets,” (2205) 


SELF-RELIANCE (1833) 


Like Emerson’s famous essay, this poem, Self-Reliance regards the importance of 
one’s independent and free thought rather than blindly heeding tradition or the commonly 
held ideas or opinions of others. The poet is willing to surrender to the Divinity within, be 


as light as a bird and live with God, which he finds within. He feels the Divine at the 
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bottom of his heart and could forever listen to that voice, likened to the compass needle 
always pointing northward. The light-hearted bird always remembers God’s note and the 
poet’s wise seer entrenched within (the knowledge thereof is the poets’ gnosis) never errs. 
This untaught voice taught him and urged him, like Socrates’ daemon, to follow, do and 
say only what is right. Real fellowship with this true self within is the trait that makes the 
mind of each one to stand against a world clouded by weak and corruptible will. Years 
pass, but the poet remains the same, though the fragrance of life is gone, he is always filled 


with strength and his spirit is ever indomitable: 


“Henceforth, please God, forever I forego 
The yoke of men’s opinions. I will be 
Light-hearted as a bird, and live with God. 
I find him in the bottom of my heart, 


I hear continually his voice therein. 


The days pass over me 
And I am still the same; 
The aroma of my life is gone 


With the flower with which it came.” (2208-2209) 


WRITTEN IN NAPLES (1833) 


Emerson elucidates the concept of man as the creator and forger of his destiny in 
the poem. What we call life is molded with our own thoughts, emotions and actions. God 
with his blue-print embosses certain striking characteristics in every one’s life. It can be 
clearly seen in colored petals of each flower, each sketched and dyed with a new design. 
Everything is unique in nature and in man as well. From the purple patch to the streak of 
brown, each man’s life has its own lights, some meager joys and peculiar charms. Though 
he may face it temporarily, suffering is transitory. He will be once again reconciled to the 
more-fully realized life (the common days). Many men don’t observe the beauty of the 
fogs in the low pine-woods in a river town. It is not the morning’s magnificence, nor the 
red rainbow of a summer evening, nor Rome, nor joyful Paris, nor the halls of rich men, 
nor wit, nor eloquence, nor the song of woman that makes the soul alive but rather the 
touch of divine influence. Hence the resurrection of the past happens when the poet 


beholds the morning in low moist on the roadside beneath the blue violets of the black 
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moistened clay. Even the remaining pathetic poets sing a silent elegy; the sweet singer and 
saint wife of this world reflect the latter’s conditions. The poet pleads to move away from 


the ordinary world: 


“We are what we are made; each following day 
Is the Creator of our human mould 
Not less than was the first; the all-wise God 


Gilds a few points in every several life, 


So each man’s life shall have its proper lights, 
And a few joys, a few peculiar charms, 
For him round-in the melancholy hours 


And reconcile him to the common days.” (2209-2210) 


WRITTEN AT ROME (1833) 


Emerson mentions the strength of solitude in this poem. Being alone in Rome 
makes Rome lonely too. One needs to be alone in life for solitude grants us the glimpses 
of the souls and attracts a different sort of company for our thoughts (society of its own 
rank/ Virtue alone is sweet society) likened unto illustrious Romans (The Scipios and 
Catos; ...the wise patriots of Rome) considered exemplary men of character; Solitude opens 
the doors to higher states of consciousness. If one wants to achieve great heights in life, 
then one must be like the heroic-hearted man, who loathes trivial matters and embraces a 
better aim beyond just satisfying the appetites with food, wine, sleep or flattery for the ego. 
Hence, to attain great virtues in life, one must be among those who have set extraordinary 
ideals before them. If one wants to do great things in life then the hunt for knowledge 
should be a constant endeavor like a lover who woos a maid. In this constant struggle of 
thoughts, one has to always embrace the nobler impulse, exemplified in the Roman 
luminaries. If this goal is achieved, then the force of nature will support and protect for 
there is no greater power in universe than eternally-ruling love. The sole path within our 
reach is to remain silent and wait in majestic peace and trust that the fortune in our lot will 
be designed by the beneficent hand of God. The divine power is ever waiting and its love 
is ever looming over us at all seasons. Increased solitude (state of meditation and 


contemplation) leads the individual to gaze upon the Divine within and without as all is in 
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God and God is in all in his oneness. If one wants to transcend the world, one has to start 
walking alone to find the all pervading divine. Heaven is thus the solitary dimension within 
us, discovered in solitude and which can only be entered by the people of divine 


disposition: 


“Alone in Rome. Why, Rome is lonely too;— 
Besides, you need not be alone; the soul 


Shall have society of its own rank. 


Virtue alone is sweet society, 

It keeps the key to all heroic hearts, 

And opens you a welcome in them all. 

You must be like them if you desire them, 

Scorn trifles and embrace a better aim 

Than wine or sleep or praise; 

Hunt knowledge as the lover wooes a maid, 

And ever in the strife of your own thoughts 

Obey the nobler impulse; that is Rome: 

That shall command a senate to your side;” (2210-2211) 


BRAHMA (1857) 


The origin of this poem, Brahma is from Indian scriptures, Katho Upanishad. For 
Emerson, the idea of Over-soul arose from a variety of sources. When the sense of doer- 
ship is lost then divinity manifests in him. In the poem, “the slayer” thinks that he does 
everything. The one who got slain thinks that he is dead because of the one who murdered. 
Further, it is stated that all the duality obliterates i.e. far or near/shadow or sunlight/shame 
or fame at the sight of God, experienced at the heightened states of consciousness. The 
doubter and the doubt reveal the same when the mind of the seeker is totally dissolved. If a 
person is advanced in his intellect and has savored the power of the beyond, words fall 
short to express the inexpressible. The song echoes a natural and pure state. People want to 
taste that state of pure consciousness where there is only unity. Hence, the meek lover of 


the good must try to find Brahman. He must try to turn his back on heaven: 
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“Tf the red slayer think he slays, 
Or if the slain think he is slain, 
They know not well the subtle ways 


I keep, and pass, and turn again. 


Far or forgot to me is near; 
Shadow and sunlight are the same; 
The vanished gods to me appear; 


And one to me are shame and fame. 


They reckon ill who leave me out; 
When me they fly, I am the wings; 
I am the doubter and the doubt, 


And I the hymn the Brahmin sings. 


The strong gods pine for my abode, 
And pine in vain the sacred Seven; 
But thou, meek lover of the good! 


Find me, and turn thy back on heaven.” (2033) 
THOUGHT (1823) 


Emerson mentions the inalienable right of thought and psychic integrity in the 
poem. Thought cannot be taken away by anyone on this planet. The poet’s thought has 
taken him beyond the enmity of the crowd. It is also because of this thought that intellect 
was filled with light made him to give up normal possessions like collecting gems or gold 
which he deems to be worthless. The thought and the light of the divine cannot die and 
will keep on shining even when the sun is not there on the sky (1.e.) the more you become 
one with this divine thought, the more you become one with Deity and you lose your 


individual existence: 


“T am not poor, but I am proud, 
Of one inalienable right, 
Above the envy of the crowd,— 


Thought’s holy light. 
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Better it is than gems or gold, 

And oh! it cannot die, 

But thought will glow when the sun grows cold, 
And mix with Deity.” (2196) 


INSIGHT (1836) 


Emerson mentions that the power within a man can be felt only by people who 
submit their will to the will of God which he termed as ‘obedience’ in the poem. The origin 
or source of arising of this knowledge from this channel cannot be known. All connection 
with the existing knowledge severs at this point when there is an insight and he stops 
comparing the things. The poet feels that comparison is the work of fools. This eternal 
knowledge gives him eyes to see through the things. The knowledge thus obtained has 
made him to completely change his blood and totally strange because he has come out of 


his ordinary thoughts: 


“Power that by obedience grows, 
Knowledge which its source not knows, 
Wave which severs whom it bears 

From the things which he compares, 

Adding wings through things to range, 

To his own blood harsh and strange.” (2178) 


4.3 Transcendental Elements in the select poems of Raghupathi 


As a lifelong reader of Emerson, Raghupathi sums up his admiration of Emerson 


and offers an appraisal of the American poet’s in the Preface to Emerson’s Orientalism: 


“For me, Emerson has been a perennial source of inspiration 
since my student days. For me he is more than a literary 
figure. Even if he were to be treated and regarded as a man 
of letters, I would say unhesitatingly, the whole of American 
literature minus him is nothing. Also, Emerson, I personally 
feel, cannot be viewed as a philosopher. [...] He was 
essentially a religious man to the core, a spiritual personality, 


a mystic who experienced the Higher Laws intuitively. His 
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transcendentalism was merely a reassertion of what the 
oriental mystics had experienced. That is, the Universal 
Laws can be comprehended only through intuition based on 


the principle of Self-Reliance and not through intellect.” 


While Raghupathi’s reading strikes as an accurate and an inspiration in this thesis, 
it also discloses the source of misinterpretations of Emerson as a naive optimist or, worse, 
a self-help guru or 19" Century Dale Carnegie": a failure to understand Emerson’s 


spirituality explains the misreading. 


Raghupathi’s Emerson’s Orientalism brings back the Concord sage again to 
Raghupathi’s native Indian grounds where Emerson’s gnosiology and spirituality are very 
much at home in the company of our rishis and breathing Indian air. This, it is believed, is 


the key to understanding and appreciating both writers. 


Both must be approached with much more than the mere intellect with which we 
read our sociological or realistic literature which deals with everyday life and concerns: 
what is required is a spiritual quality or heightened sensitivity in the reader who must also 
be capable of intuiting and perceiving a deeper underlying dimension or principle in reality 
than that which is ordinarily gathered sensory data and later rationally and verbally 
codified through our intellect. Self-Reliance has been core principal of American culture as 
it is of the Indian enlightenment tradition. But its true spiritual roots are to be found in the 
explorations of the self undertaken by Indian gurus and mystics throughout history. 
Raghupathi’s work is one of the highest poetic expressions of this particular brand of 


spiritual Self-Reliance, which naturally includes the reliance on Nature. 


Transcendentalism, whether American or Indian, can be viewed as a state of 
consciousness wherein something numinous and out of the ordinary is felt by the subject. 


Regarding the literary sublime, the following definition is the starting point: 


“The essential claim of the sublime is that man can, in 
feeling and in speech, transcend the human. What, if 
anything, lies beyond the human-God or the gods, the 


daemon or Nature- is matter for great disagreement. What, if 
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anything, defines the range of the human is scarcely less 


sure.” (Wciskel 1) 


What follows is an analytical summary of some poems from Raghupathi’s twelve 
collections that illustrate the universal themes in his body of work and the Indian Sublime. 
Raghupathi harmoniously weaves together a unique spiritual vision of idealism without 
discarding what some call naturalism and physicalism. Raghupathi harmoniously blends 
the two by transcending all opposing dualisms in an integral and holistic view (body-mind- 
spirit unison) of human consciousness and reality that re-enacts the spirit of our Vedantic 
teachings. This is furthermore a quality in Raghupathi which is deemed of interest to 
Western readers both unconvinced and skeptical of unsubstantiated and dogmatic religious 
fundamentalist claims as well as the predominance of mainstream science whose 
physicalism represents only a partial and limited view of reality and reduces human 
consciousness to mere brain function and neural firings. The rampant materialism and 
consumerism in our societies may lead many to consider transcendence an illusion, yet 
both Emerson and Raghupathi invite us to question that premise. Our Vedantic tradition 
holds otherwise and the experience of our own mystics and yogis cannot be brushed away 
by any dismals or assertions from any scientific or intellectual community as or 


understanding of human consciousness is very limited. 


Raghupathi’s selected poems attempt to illustrate the qualities and features of 


Raghupathi’s Indian Sublime. 
RAGHUPATHPS SELECTED POEMS 
Desert Blooms (1987) 


Raghupathi’s first work is an ambitious long narrative and philosophical poem, 
abounding with existentialist (i.e. the search for truth or, perhaps, things that are true 
regarding existence) overtones. Running around 1600 lines, it is a polyphonic and dialogic 
narrative, a conversation among three invisible souls (like the alternating voices in 
Coleridge’s The Rime of the Ancient Mariner), each telling their life story and expressing 
different worldviews, ambitions, achievements and moral values. Structurally speaking, it 
is also one of the poet’s most complex works as he weaves together a contrasting narrative 
that shows, through the three characters, how the mare magnum of human experience is 


grounded in one’s origin, background, circumstance, attitudes, aptitudes, personal desires 
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and values and how the transformation of human consciousness can transcend those and 


bring on a new awareness of life’s beauty and possibilities. 


Indian critics are unanimous in reading Desert Blooms (1987) as a kind of mystical 
odyssey, wherein the three nameless souls all search for some better way to live and 
experience of life. Laxmi Prasad praises the poetic perspective that examines the enigma of 
human existence beyond the mere rational or intellectual comprehension of the everyday 


surface reality of work, leisure, commitments, bodily needs and desires: 


“Raghupathi deals with the journey of insights that 
ultimately go into the core of life. He sees the experience, 
transcends and traces the essence of meaning of life. Life is 
like a flowing river. Man is just a spectator on the canvass of 
life. Life cannot be defined... Desert Blooms is thoroughly 
reflective, contemplative and meditative... The meaning 
operates at the higher level and the reader cannot understand 
with his ordinary physics of reason... He has transformed 
insight into poetry which has acquired transcendental and 
esoteric character. Raghupathi’s poetry is a rare breed as it 
confesses the highest philosophy in lucid diction and striking 


imagery.” (Laxmi Prasad 6) 


In “Life vs. Existence: An Appreciation of K.V. Raghupathi’s Desert Blooms” 


Kumar views the poem as: 


“[...] a sort of spiritual companion to the man who is 
searching for his identity. The author makes a thorough 
philosophical inquiry into life from three points of view and 
the long poem is replete with apt imagery which adds 
dramatic effect to the descriptions. Though the poem is 
philosophical of Nature, it is very lucid and makes a very 
easy reading and comprehensible even to the common 


reader.” (100) 
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In the stanza below, the second soul compares himself to a pipit'' and proclaims his 
non-conformity to the ways of the world: this soul embodies, in his own way, the 
contrarian and is somewhat emblematic of the Emersonian self-reliant man or woman. The 
poetic subject rejects society’s well-trodden paths and never seeks to please others but 
rather insists on “doing it his way” (much like Frank Sinatra’s famous song My Way’), 
living in the world of his own making, thinking his own thoughts and feeling his own 
feelings and finding contentment in his own being and possessions. This is exactly the 
“The infinitude of the private man” and the “sacredness of psychic integrity.” The third 
soul’s perception breaks out of the bonds of ordinary cognizance and the subject sings in 
his totally unique way, heedless of others, their criticism, scorning or rejection of his 
lifestyle (bringing to mind yet another popular American song about rebellion by Billy Joel 
called My Life™”). Non-conformity would seem to arise from an epiphany or awareness that 
what one wants in life and what society demands are often at loggerheads. Here, totally 
immersed in his own ways, the subject assumes a quasi-yogi attitude oblivious of external 


circumstances to which his inner state of being is impervious: 


“I sing in my own way, 

Mine is inimitable, Transcendentalism, 

I care nothing for others, how they sing, 

If they laugh at me, let them laugh at me, 

If they sneer at me, let them sneer at me, 

I know you and they know not, for I am made of what I am, 
For you are made of what you are, 


For they are made of what they are. . .” (16) 


Further, the subject appears to compare a life with colorful flowers, each blooming 
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in different seasons. Raghupathi uses natural objects in a “make-it-new” * as a trope to 


suggest some state of human consciousness and awareness. 


A flower does not proclaim the beauty of its shape as it is unaware of its existence. 
Compared with flowers, human existence takes place in the realm of qualitative and 
quantitative comparisons and measuring, which in turn engender endless conflict and folly. 
A flower does not boast of its existence, fragrance or beauty, nor is it worried about its 
numbered days. Like the emblematic rose sung in the world’s poetry, it transcends the 


human apprehension and comprehension of reality: “it just naturally is what it is and does 
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what it does.” While alive, its colours beam pleasantly to our eye affording a unique aesthetic 
pleasure and its fragrance pleases our scent: the flower is not endowed with human 
consciousness, cognition, intention and will to power. It exists in a state of innocence and 
purity proper to an infant: for the poet, this quality of natural detachment encompasses a lesson 
to be learned. Humans, on the other hand, when assigned a task and completing it successfully, 
boast of their “doer-ship”, which often brings on crisis and conflict and further folly. The 
poetic subject seems to indirectly inform us of the importance of the contemplative and ascetic 
life (here in the sense of an awareness that really grasps the lesson of the flower and inspires 
his own detachment from enslaving mental categories), free of the vaunting of human 
achievements and self-importance, wherein authentic living is always in harmony with Nature 
and is equated with cherishing what one has and is. If one feels that death approaches, the 
noble spiritual attitude is to check out of life like a fallen leaf. The poet’s voice here is in love 
with the unknown (the threefold mystery of birth, existence and death), for he appears on earth 
like an unknown flower, walks like an unknown camel, flies like an unknown bird and dies 
like an unknown wasp in the mud unknown: “Life is to be like infinite flowers lived, 


cherished, /deadened, unknown to life itself” (22). 


Later, the poet appears to reprimand the ways of the people in this material world. Our 
everyday human minds are filled with petty concerns. During childhood, a child plays with 
sand and builds castles on the sea shore. Afterwards, it starts imitating the ways of the world, 
and in society’s rat-race competition, the adult acquires wealth and power, and build palaces 
and mansions to protect himself and family members. Living in these dwellings (like the 
Buddha’s sumptuous enclosed palace), man succumbs to a delusion of security and stability 
afforded by material comforts and pleasures. Such perceptions do not prompt inner growth and 
development of the true “self?” which, in Raghupathi’s poetry, can be read as the crux of 
authentic living. Here the poet employs one of his characteristic paradoxes — a trademark of his 
poetic diction and cognition — through the uncommon use of the prefix “un-" with common 


verbs such as “protect” and “secure”: 


“Playing in the sand, building castles, palaces, fortified mansions, 
Feeling to feel highly secured, protected, 

Let you know they secure to secure not themselves in 

growth and development of “self”, 

He shall protect nothing who shall unprotect himself, 


He shall secure everything who shall unsecure nothing. . .” (24) 
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The “nothing” here can be associated with the true self: the paradox is that this 
nothing — the unitive state of consciousness which has found its link and source in Nature — 
is the “everything” of the authentic life, whereas what is normally considered “everything” 
by the world’s standards (i.e. “the man who has it all”) is illusion (Maya) and transient. 
Thus, Raghupathi’s nothing can be equated to the Sanskrit Tat Twam Asi (That thou Art) 


and Aham Brahmasmi (I am Brahma) in Vedantic teachings. 


The last two lines can be paraphrased and translated as: “You gain your true self by 
losing your false self. You gain everything by discovering your true self in nothing.” This 
insight clearly echoes the Vedantic-sounding words of Jesus in Matthew 16:25: “For 
whosoever will save his life shall lose it: and whosoever will lose his life for my sake shall 
find it.” Thus, one must lose one’s false outer layer of consciousness (the ego and its 
attachment) to truly find one’s true and inner (the merger of human consciousness with 
Nature/the universe) layer of consciousness. This is a core teaching of Indian yogic and 


enlightenment tradition and a major transcendental theme in Raghupathi’s poetry. 


At the end of the poem, the souls converge and speak through the poet’s voice 
describing people living in a relaxed manner, building up their body and gaining weight. 
Raghupathi’s irony is that physical body grows, but not the mind, because the latter 
remains dull insofar as it loses its capacity to think and imagine and thereby continues 
manacled by sensual pleasures and false mental categories. With his strong imagery, 
Raghupathi compares man’s life and mind to the Mid-Atlantic Ocean surrounded by 
turbulent waters. The likening of thought to water is striking as water exists in many states 
as well as degrees of purity or impurity and its fluid essence is an apt metaphor for the 
changes in thought. Hence, water imagery defines the Nature of shifting thoughts while the 
island imagery and its “solid ground” are equated with a mental oasis amidst anguished 
thoughts and consciousness. The island thus embodies that experience of the real Nature of 
a permanent “Self” or Atman. Compared to the “everything” of the ocean, it is indeed a 


“nothing” that is firm and still: 


“You grow and grow, in physique you are enormous, 
In Nature it merely grows, your body is a form, 
The mind never grows, it is imprisoned, 


The island is in the mid-Atlantic ocean surrounded by restless waters.” (62) 
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The Images of a Growing Dying City (1989) 


Raghupathi’s second work is also a long narrative urban poem, consisting of eighty 
one reflections that paradoxically show the toxic flip side of decay, inhumanity and 
spiritual atrophy in the growth and progress of a sprawling unnamed metropolis. The title 
reveals the paradox and oxymoron present in other works (i.e. a blooming desert, silent 
echoes): the city appears like a cancer whose growth means impending death and Nature 


flees those places stained by the expansive and unbridled spirit of human ambition. 


Raghupathi shifts his focus from the previous metaphysical and existentialist 
concerns of individual consciousness through single character and treats a city — it could be 
Delhi, Mumbai, New York or Moscow or any other world class city — as a character 
facing the same problems and challenges because of its disconnect with Nature. 
Furthermore, the poet sets aside his customary natural settings and makes a significant 
contribution to the urban themes present in so much contemporary literature but devoid of 


any ideological or sociological bias. 


Raghupathi’s poetry all evinces a feature found in our ancient Vedantic literature: 
that human consciousness consists of many layers of structures. Freud seemed to have 
discovered as much with his explorations of the conscious, preconscious and unconscious. 
But the deep spiritual dimension of being is ignored, ridiculed or denied in our consumer- 
driven materialistic societies and cultures (both East and West). Mega cities seem to be 
hotspots for indifference, cruelty, mistrust between people, rampant consumerism and 
unbridled hedonism as well as crime, violence and severe environmental depredation: the 
urban moral landscape of the 21 century borders on divisive social relations (i.e. many 
groups with their identity politics proclaiming their oppression and suffering at the hands 
of others) and a futile existentialist nihilism sustained by technological and consumer 
dependence and unchecked environmentally-damaging urban sprawl. Being has indeed 
become problematical in face of a sensation of nihilism left in the wake, of receding 
traditional values (both religious and secular) in some quarters, or the closing of the human 
mind through fanatical religious submission or extreme political ideologies in others 


wherein an increasingly polarized “us-versus-them” seems to be shaping society. 


Due to these conditions, it has been becoming difficult to challenge this 


existentialist nothingness where people are what they have or consume, being has become 
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irrelevant, and the possibility of spiritual transcendence for human consciousness is seen as 


self-suggestion or delusion according to the mainstream physicalist scientific discourse. 


We seem to be in a cage and have ceased to listen to any who say the door of that 
cage is always open. It seems as if Christ’s prophecy in Matthew 24:12 — “And because 
iniquity shall abound, the love of many shall wax cold” — has been fulfilled. Compassion, 
trust, love and friendship devoid of self-interest have been swapped for only utilitarian 
values where making money has become the primary aim and driving force of our 


societies: essentially. Our modern cities are the apt expression of a dog-eat-dog world. 


Nevertheless, human consciousness is an unavoidable fact and always the backdrop 
even for the successful “self-made,” admired and applauded in the eyes of the world 
because “he’s made it.” Like the growing but dying city, human consciousness expands 
intellectually, but is deprived of its inherent natural and spiritual qualities because its roots 
and ties to Nature has been severed and its structures and thoughts have become artificial 


and shallow. The poet offers his perspective: 


“By the million layers deep of human conscience we have 

Raised rootless structures, 

To challenge this ever Infinite Nothingness. 

The walls are plastered and painted, 

Thus sealed compassion and love, 

They now stand like monumental structures surrounded by clamours, 


Signifying nothing. Meaningless in Nothing.” (22) 


When the whole world values the intellect only as the faculty for achieving success 
and performing the world’s “great” tasks to promote progress (that “two-edged sword”), 
the poet here alludes to the cessation of thought as an exit for the social quagmire our 
societies have become. To understand a thought, one must follow its birth, existence and 
death. According to Raghupathi, ignorant minds only perceive a minimal part of the mind 
(and hence of reality) and this is also described by Emerson in The Over-Soul: “A man is 
the facade of a temple wherein all wisdom and all good abide. What we commonly call 
man, the eating, drinking, planting, counting man, does not, as we know him, represent 


himself, but misrepresents himself” (CW 457). 
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To ascertain the functioning, flow and dynamics of thought, one has to reach a 
higher state of consciousness beyond the routine rational workings of the intellect, because 
the mind and its many tricks only bestow fake contentment. Raghupathi also feels that 
humans do not normally feel prompted to transcend their imperfections and discontents by 
enlarging their awareness and pinpointing the limitations of their habitual thinking. The 
Indian mystical tradition aims at a state of awareness which Emerson understood perfectly: 
“Of this pure Nature every man is at sometimes sensible. Language cannot paint it with his 
colours. It is too subtle. It is undefinable, unmeasurable, but we know it pervades and 


contains us 


(CW 458). 


Hence, if a man wants to experience the fullness of life, he has to experience this 
“pure Nature” through thoughtlessness state (“spiritual being” in man according to 


Emerson). Raghupathi’s experience transcends words and his subject: 


“His dying thought itself recreated itself into another, 
Since he knows not, ignorant 

We see the thought with the eye of mind, 

The eye of the mind is false happiness, 

We lament not we are the least perceivers, 

We are ignorant men incapable of perceiving the thought 


With no thought.” (31) 


Thus in The Images of a Growing Dying City, transcendence is equated with this 
self-knowledge (gnosis) of how thoughts come into being and wane and the practice 
(meditation/reconnection to Nature) of expanding human consciousness beyond the 
everyday workings of the mind and its categories. To transcend thought, thought must 


cease. 


Finally, in The Philosophical Muse: Perspectives on the Poetry of K. V. 
Raghupathi, Laxmi Prasad sums up Images and the poet’s mundus imaginalis and structure 


of this poetic narrative: 


“As we move from poem to poem, we discover the gradual 


decay in terms of life and values. The poet has succinctly 
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captured the images and arranged them in sequential manner. 
The sequence is both linear and vertical; hence the decay is 
seen in all dimensions. These images are not imaginative but 
concrete and evocative. Literary vitality and energy lie only 
in innovation and creation. The poet has achieved a good 
balance between the ends and means of city in terms of 


values and quality of life.” (Laxmi Prasad 40) 


Small Reflections (2000) 


This collection of fifty five reflections is Raghupathi’s first work of shorter poetry 
and reflects many everyday themes ranging from the themes of death, love, tribute, 
longing, nature, passion, awareness, imagination, disturbance, quest for liberation, 


musings, and silence as well. 


In the poem, Prologue, the poet questions his qualifications to speak about moral 
darkness and light or to trumpet virtue to a vice-stained and ego-driven world. Refusing to 
sermonise, he does not introduce himself as “I am this” or “I am that” but rather states his 
identification with the common man and all humanity. Nonetheless, the poet, through his 
evocative Nature imagery, suggests he is endowed with a pure and serene voice like a bird, 
genuine and honest feelings symbolised by the waters of a stream and non-aggressive and 
non-violent emotions like a deer in the forest. Such a stance is not merely rhetorical but 
reflects Raghupathi’s own perspective of the function of poetry: the poet whose vision and 
knowledge capture, through suggestive language, the invisible currents of thought in 
Nature beyond mere surface reality. Thus the poet is seen as compassionate and longing to 
share his thoughts rather than sermonize, counsel, teach, instruct or advise: he is a lover 
who adores things just for their own sake and an innocent babe who delights in the 


discovery of the beauty of the true self and the surrounding natural world. 


In this journey of life, the poet goes by different names...Gandhi... Yogi but he is 
foremost...the poet. The poet here plays a Whitmanesque fanfare (Song of Myself) — 
through the enumerative first-person proclamation — celebrating the common man and 
proclaiming his own humanity and commonality with them and all of Nature’s creatures as 


well. The poet celebrates life, its beauty and shares his visionary gift with humanity: 
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“I am like you 

I have a voice 

pure and serene 

that sings like a bird in the bush 
I have feelings 

genuine and honest 

that move like silken stream in the grove 
I have emotions 

non aggressive and non violent 
that run like a deer in the forest 
I want to give them to you 

not like a preacher and a priest 
but share them with you 


like a lover and a babe.” (1) 


In Tears, the poet feels that lachrymose demonstrations are often melodramatic 
forms of emotional blackmail to get something from others. Children display tears to 
attract attention while adults often use their emotional outbursts (“crocodile tears”) as a 
performance aimed at eliciting some response or achieving some gain. But human tears, as 
a part of a deep-seated need that is given vent, cannot be confused with mock 
performances. For Raghupathi, tears are equivalent to priceless pearls which pour out from 
the unknown fountainhead of the heart. The image of jewel-like dew drops once again 
shows the poet’s imagery inspired by Nature. Essentially, tears represent an emotionally- 
charged transition in human consciousness from unknown to the unknown where often a 
catharsis, an emotional relief, or a new sense of the self may ensue. Often, tears are a form 
of merging with the unknown and expressing a longing for transcendence beyond ordinary 
mundane things: they may also be the expression of love and connection with the beloved 
source of light of the world’s mystics (the universal energy / power, God, the Divine, 
Over-Soul etc.). The alliterations and musicality of the following line suggest falling tear 


drops that represent the soul’s nostalgia and yearning for the Absolute: 


“Tears like pearls 
dropping, drip drop, drop drip, drip drop 


from the unknown depths of the heart 
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Tears like dew drops 

dropping on the lotus pearls of life 

Tears for the Unknown 

Tears like ecstatic moments to be merged with the Unknown 
Tears not for the missing relationship 

in the mundane world 


but for the missing link with Eternity” (50) 


This Moment depicts the importance of the present moment or a twist on Horace’s 
carpe diem (not merely a fatalistic or hedonistic shot of pleasure today before death 
tomorrow). People miss the present moment by living in a self-constructed dead past (one 
of the mind tricks) or projecting false hopes or fears into a non-existent future. A different 
sort of awareness is necessary to discover the eternal timelessness of the present. In the 
present, everything comes to a standstill and there is nothing to transpire between the “I” 
and “Thou.” Time devoid of aims, desires, purposes, aspirations, intentions and 
fulfilments are expressed in a sensation of union with the Tao described by Lao Tse or the 


Zen Buddhist satori illumination. 


Like his other Oriental counterparts, Raghupathi sees the secret of eternity is the 
felt presence of the numinous and divine in the present. For a yogi and poet like 
Raghupathi, words are suggestive symbols; flickers of light playing on the surface of water 
but evoking their depth. Like other mystical poets before him, Raghupathi reiterates the 
commonly held idea that the present is ineffable (insomuch as it is an experience that 
transcends words) for the poet and imageless to the painter: perhaps only a very abstract 
and non-representational and non-verbal art form like music is capable of capturing some 
of its essence. Indeed, this is the point where rational cognition and its many verbal 
resources have reached their final frontier and become irrelevant or useless: it is akin to 
Dante seeing God’s light (Paraiso, Canto 30) and bemoaning the failure of his words to 
describe his experience. It is the great thing under heaven that transcends the dreams and 
deliriums of Horatio’s vain philosophies in Shakespeare’s Hamlet. This is the moment 
where time and space as normally perceived by the human mind vanish and human 


consciousness goes to a level beyond those categories. 


The poet personifies the mockery, the “evening star” makes of both poet and 


painter (their “miss”). Slowly, the evening star vanishes behind the hills because this 
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“here-and-now” moment is best expressed by the silence of failed words. Once again, 
Raghupathi’s use of “nothing” (i.e. as no-thing related to our normal apprehension of 


reality) is telling as it is the “suchness” or quiddity of such an experience of the present: 


“What matters at this moment is nothing. 

Nothing transpires between me and ‘the other’ 

No ambitions, no desires, no accomplishments, no fulfilments 
There is no ‘other’, yet there is 

Everything stands, changing, yet unchanging 

This moment is so beautiful, so great, so ineffably divine 
How am I to put this ‘moment’ in words 

That are nothing except symbols gambolling on 

The surface of water 

A poet composes, but misses 

A painter paints, but misses 

That which cannot be put in words is silence 

That which cannot be painted in colours also is silence 
says the Evening Star in smiles as it vanishes behind 


the dark hills” (90) 


Raghupathi’s treatment of such transcendental moments or mystical glimpses are 
summed up in Gnanasekharan’s “To the Eternal through the Ephemeral: K V Raghupathi’ s 
Poetic Thought Process”: “Raghupathi’s poetry abounds in symbols, encapsulating his 
high-voltage poetic vision telescoping into moments of eternity and infinity” 


(Gnanasekharan 159). 
Voice of the Valley (2003) 


Another long narrative poem running around 1200 lines, the poem introduces 
Raghupathi’s nothingness or no-thing as a voice speaking to Bindura, an anguished seeker 
in quest of the true “self.” In his foreword, Prem” enumerates the major universal and 
transcendental themes in Voice of the Valley: the search for truth, questions of self-identity, 
meaning in meditative surrender, the dimensions of nothingness and self, existence, 
movement and non-existence, the quest for knowledge and wisdom, the ethics of life, and 


the perennial truth: love and self. 
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For critic Rama Rao, “Without speaking of God, religion or any metaphysical 
formulations, the Voice of the Valley seeks self-analysis, introspection and strengthening 


the inner self... The voice is real and the principles are ever applicable” (47). 


One of the few non-Indian readings is by New Zealand poet Patricia Prime, who 
points out that: 

“Voice of the Valley is a book-length poem. It is an 
ambitious poem over 85 pages, in blank verse, sandwiched 
between a prose prologue and an epilogue. The long poem 
has an intense vividness and sensuality. Technically 
complex, it requires an unfussy context, and this poem, with 
only two characters and one setting, is admirable in this 
respect. The semi-mysticism of the voice reiterates his 
message time and again until we reach the final page. The 
poem’s communication, on both levels, leads to the 
exploration of the hidden depths of the soul.” (Voice of the 
Valley 131) 


The “Voice” that Bindura hears is unlike that of the oracles or Old Testament Prophets 
or the Western mystics and their visions of the Christian God, Jesus, Mary, angels or other 
entities. While it can indeed be likened unto Emerson’s Over-Soul, Bindura’s Voice comes 
from within Bindura’s own consciousness — it is not an entity or a being, but rather an 
unlocked dimension of his same personhood. Like Emerson’s “slayer and slayed”, “doubter 
and the doubt” in his poem Brahma, Bindura and the “Voice” are simultaneously image and 
mirror, the knower and the known. This rhetorical device allows the poet to transcend the 
normal dualistic and divisive subject—object relationship by pointing towards a unitive reality 


where Nature and human consciousness are one and the same. 


This illustrates Raghupathi’s non-dualistic and paradoxical cognition through a 
rhetorical device that defies conventional logic by simultaneously fusing two related, albeit 
separate objects into one such as the following verse from L'Héautontimorouménos (The 


Self-Tormentor) by French poet Charles Baudelaire: 


“T am the wound, and yet the blade! 
The smack, and yet the cheek that takes it! 
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The limb, and yet the wheel that breaks it, 


The torturer, and he who's flayed!””'® 


Raghupathi focuses on a self-discovery odyssey which demands sweeping aside the 
subject’s petty and shallow concerns and his identification with a false perception of 
reality: the “Valley’s Voice” comes to Bindura as an intimation of the true self, not a 
revelation from on high but from within Bindura himself, alone and anguished in the silent 
valley. In this way, the “Voice” is an apt personification for Emerson’s The Over-Soul 
whose influx into human consciousness is ever present even though we may often be 


oblivious to it. 


Bindura is encouraged to focus on the true self — this inner consciousness — on 
opening up what has become closed: in our Indian enlightenment tradition it may be 
equated with the Greek aletheia (aAn9e10) or truth or disclosure in philosophy. This deeper 
dimension of being is always referred to as nothing, meaning no-thing, a non-entity or non- 
existent according to all our mental categories but a felt presence nevertheless in the 
mystical experience. By focusing on this “self,” knowledge (gnosis) and vision to perceive 
both the external world and the underlying are also enhanced. Discovering the flow of the 
soul is equated with a plunge into the depths of the unknown. As one tastes the nectar of 
the unknown, all the doubts are dissolved because doubter (the active intellect) vanishes 


and the subject becomes one with the surrounding universe: 


“Bindura, first exercise your perception with yourself. 

Be sensible first, with perceiving your own self 

And then extend your perception 

To those things which are without. 

This power of perception resides very much within you. 

Go with it and sail with it. 

And it shall take you to the depths of the unknown. 

And all your doubts shall vanish, like water on the sand.” (43) 


Further, the poet says that humans usually lack the insight to know how the mind 
straitjackets them. “Pure consciousness” is the felt union and merger of the physical, 
mental and emotional dimensions of humans beyond any verbal utterance or 


categorization. Holistic sensitivity transcends the things of ordinary sensory perception or 
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mental classification. Hence, Bindura is encouraged by the “Voice” to make his body, 
mind and heart converge and blend: this is arduous not so much in the sense of requiring a 
specific yogi or meditative practice but breaking the spell or hypnosis of all we have been 
taught and unlearning. Man’s disharmony is the lack of unison or integration between 


these three dimensions (body, mind, and heart). 


Yoga expounder Patanjali” (2 CE-4 CE) considers a sensitive person is one who 
harmoniously integrates body, mind and heart. Raghupathi’s poetry echoes this idea as 
three jewels whose union overcome the limitations of the individual ego-bound “self” (and 
its sense of separateness and alienation) and converge into that nothingness of pure 
consciousness wherein one experiences one’s true self and existence suddenly becomes a 


beautiful and noble fact: 


“Remember, you are not what your mind is, 

You’re a single unified creature with body, mind and heart. 
To be sensitive 

Is to be receptive, expensive and Transcendentalism 

In body, mind and heart. 

To be insensitive 


Is to be one with your own mind.” (54) 


For Raghupathi, Nature has no secrets and is open to all minds and hearts who seek 
it earnestly: thus to understand “one’s self’ is to understand Nature and vice-versa. 
Enlightenment thus becomes a disclosure that reveals a deeper side of Nature and her 
relationship to human consciousness. Swami Vivekananda (1863-1902) restates Self- 
Reliance thusly: “All Power is within you, you can do anything and everything.” All 
humans’ powers, forces, and energy stem from Nature and mirror her in some way. The 
enigma of existence remains as long one doesn’t understand Nature, live out of syne with 
her or is never awed by her mystery. Pure rational intellect leads us to unsolvable 
complexities and circular thinking: often, we may fail to live the moment and get hung up 
on unimportant and petty things and issues. To fulfill one’s thirst for truth (i.e. not “truth” 
as a philosophical abstraction but a search for “what is true”) just a deep yearning and 
single-minded passion suffices: no pomp, display or pious performances are necessary. 
The understanding of Nature (in this metaphysical and mystical, rather than scientific, 


philosophical or empirical sense) is the gateway to understanding human consciousness: 
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“Bindura, Nature has no secrets, as long as you understand. 
Mystery is as long as you do not understand. 

To master yourself is to master Nature. 

Because you possess all the powers, forces, energy 

That operate in Nature. 

To drink the nectar of the coolness of the full moon 

You need not paint a picture in your room. 

It is enough if you have a sense of deep longing 


And passion in the heart.” (87) 


The poet highlights this point: he is not contented with just the normal course of 
life like eating, sleeping, drinking, merry-making, reading, writing, copulating and 
producing children: those are mere existence, whereas real living is much more than this. A 
man should live with a higher purpose in mind to transcend the run-of-the-mill mundane 
contentments and satisfactions (fame, fortune, power, wealth, intelligence, physical beauty 
or pleasure etc.) This slightly didactic tone here transcends all morality, and “isms” that 


have defined human existence: 


“Life is more than what you eat and sleep, 
What you drink and dance, 
What you read and write, 


What you copulate and beget.” (90) 


To conclude with a brief summary, the researcher offers two more critical 
perspectives on Voice of the Valley on the specific spiritual path in the poem as related to 


the Indian mystical and enlightenment tradition. Prasad notes that: 


“Raghupathi’s Voice of the Valley is a deep-rooted collection 
on an endless quest for Truth. It is a spiritual exploration of 
radical philosophical thoughts which speak throughout the 
composition... Employment of imagery, figures of speech, 
and rhetorical method of presentation render the collection 
typically philosophical... It is a thoroughly scrutinized 
journey in the quest for Truth. Dr. K.V. Raghupathi will join 
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the select band of Indian spiritual writers like Tagore, Sri 


Aurobindo, J.Krishnamurti and Swamy Vivekananda.” (82) 


And according to Deshpande: “Mr. Raghupathi’s Voice of the Valley is a single 
long composition with great verve of Vedantic metaphysics... That is a kind of theme and 
that is the kind of style in which the Advaitic philosophy has been doled out to us in 
plenty” (Voice of the Valley 131). 


Wisdom of the Peepal Tree (2003) 


Raghupathi’s Wisdom of the Peepal Tree is one that slots into a common 
denomination known as Wisdom Literature'® containing both sacred and secular writings 
where enlightenment is an individual path that dissolves the false self-images of 


individuality. 


In “Sucks the Bee the Honey: A study of Wisdom of the Peepal Tree” Rama Rao 


views the poem as an example of such literature: 


“Raghupathi’s work is a deft blend of the ancient Indic 
tradition of acquiring wisdom with devotion, faith and 
selflessness and the modern way of giving expression to 
ideas that illuminate what is dark and raising and supporting 
what is low... The conciseness and apothegm like revelations 
of the tree with the rustle of its leaves remain long in the 
readers’ minds. What is more, the tree’s preaching ennobles 
and illumines the thought and action of the devout and the 


faith loving.” (61-62) 


Shujaat Hussain observes in “Wisdom of the Peepal Tree: An Influential and 
Ignited Force” that: 
“Tt excels not only in formal beauty, but also in sensible and 
intellectual texture, sober and sincere tone. His creation is to 
light the candle of celebrations over ignorance. There is no 
digression and diversion in the central idea despite the long 
journey of description throughout all the stanzas and pages 


of Wisdom of the Peepal Tree. It is the embodiment of 
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inspiration, and a light that shows the path of illumination of 
wisdom. This is a beautiful planet of literary flavour, 


florescence and fragrance.” (Hussain 121-122) 


And according to Dinakar’s “Self-Transcendence and Mystical Journey through 


K.V. Raghupathi’s Wisdom of the Peepal Tree”: 


“K.V. Raghupathi’s Wisdom of the Peepal Tree can be 
compared to some extent to Eliot’s The Waste Land, where 
the people are all spiritually dead and sterile. The dull 
modern life and the spiritual degeneration is portrayed in 
both the texts. The modern man gives importance to the 
unimportant things and unimportance to the important 
things... Raghupathi tries to define the life and its Nature 
with simple words which are pregnant with full of 
philosophical interpretations of the wisdom of life. The 
salvation for the problems of human beings lies in the 
forgiveness of the faults of others and also in loving the 


fellow beings.” (76) 


The pervading mood in Wisdom of the Peepal Tree is one of deep supplication 
under the sacred fig tree (the tree-of-life image) now associated with knowledge and 
enlightenment: the acquirement of wisdom into the whole of the poet’s body is likened to 
the pluvial waters soaking the terrestrial depths. Here the merger with Nature is expressed 
in concrete geological and anatomical terms which display Raghupathi’s engagement with 
the senses as well. While petitionary prayer for health, wealth and material benefits are 


common, the poet’s prayer is for a special kind of knowledge or wisdom (gnosis): 


“Let your roots of wisdom penetrate every cell of my body 
Like the river and its tributaries and streams 

That cut deep into the earth. 

Let your wisdom enter 


My veins and arteries till I merge with Nature. 
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Give me Bodhisattva, 
O Tree of Knowledge and Wisdom! 
O tree of Enlightenment!” (23) 


In his Foreword to Wisdom of the Peepal Tree, Prem has commented on the poem’s 
deep metaphysical underpinnings and abundant imagery as well as the display of 
metaphors, similes and symbols: “Universal themes in the poem include: the true 
inquisitive spirit; elimination and flushing out of conflicts; fundamental truth or first 


principles; excessiveness and injustice; and the path of renunciation” (7-17). 


According to Raghupathi, suffering is a bolt from the blue which awakens us. It is 
an impetus to developing a religious, or even better, a spiritual sensitivity grounded in the 
pained heart that changes our awareness of life’s major issues. Ramakrishna 
Paramahansa”? 


(1836-1886) says “one has to cry for God” for God to be revealed to the seeker. 


Echoing this, Raghupathi states that the prayers and yearnings born out of this 
experience of suffering in the heart will be answered in silence. Raghupathi’s heightened 
observation and perception always bring into his poetic line of sight from ordinary 


elements of Nature: 


“Nothing awakens you 

To religious consciousness, like suffering. 

Your sorrow comes from your burning heart for the great. 
When it is full with the froth of your tears 

Your prayer is answered in silence. 

When you wax, you will burn like a candle and glow 
And you are as serene 


As still waters in the secluded forests.” (33) 


The wisdom comes in the form of a meditation on mortality, impermanence and 
attachments. Death is the final remover of all things human and to die courageously always 
displays a certain beauty. Attachment to possessions and greed only corrode the spirit: the 
thought of ownership must be relinquished since all things are only lent to us and Death 


will relentlessly repossess our all, including our bodies: 
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“When death comes, die valiantly. 

When others rot in their own possessions 

You can be intact, not claiming that is not yours. 
Not even your own house, like the weaver bird. 
Take that which is essential for your living 

And leave the rest unclaimed for humanity. 
Though you are sailing in the ship 

The ship is not yours.” (38) 


Samarpana (2006) 


Samarpana’ is a collection of 50 reflections. It was written in Dhvan aloka, 
P y 


Mysore when Raghupathi was awarded the Thoreau’s Scholarship. The late-night setting in 
Dhvanyaloka allows the poet to experience the paradox of listening to Nature’s silences 
and sounds such as a lone owl resting on the light pole: this is pure mystical contemplation 
of Nature which makes him aware of a transcendent reality underlying Nature. The wee- 
hours poet has own non-conformist plan-of-action: he is awake while others asleep. This is 
an apt illustration of poets (and artists) as “antennae of the race” (or Shelley’s “legislators 


of the race”) attuned to the deeper dimensions of reality. 


In the thick of the night, the poet meditates on the plight of humanity. Even the 
fragrance of the flowers seems to utter wisdom to the poet which deepens and expands his 
comprehension of human conflicts and where sleep considered to be the brother of death is 
temporarily a human misery. The poet is attuned to nature’s silent and subtle nocturnal 


message, and not indifferent to the suffering in the world. 


Although all is still and silent, the poet is awake and enjoys the music and throb of 
this suggestive silence evoking the Divine. The poet’s consciousness here is heightened: it 
is different from that of the daytime hustle and bustle and requires an attunement of his 


own consciousness with the surrounding “silent utterances” of his natural setting: 


“No more noise in this hour of Silence. 
Such is the will of Silence. 
But I whisper my inner murmurs 


to the hootings of an owl perching on the electric poll. 
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Let men and women have their own path, 
but I have my own in the middle of night. 
Though it is not their time to think of what is right. 


I have a cause to seek the meaning of their plight. 


The perfume of flowers in the garden around 
speak itself what is strife in human condition 


and sweeten the miseries for lighting the sleeping hearts. 


Oh, I know why this sudden call of useless inconsequence 
in this empty hour of silence; 
it is the pleasure of my time honeymooning 


with the empty days of the other world.” (33) 


Thus, this state of consciousness in deep meditation is compared to a honeymoon in 
that dimension of nothing which is the true self “of the other world” stripped of the false 


one of “this world.” 
In “Samarpana: Nature as a Divine Force”, Kumaran observes that: 


“Through this collection, Raghupathi has revealed his 
reverential attitude to Nature and Portrays the world as a 
sanctuary, in which all the objects are holy. He has pointed 
out the intrinsic value of Nature and the inherent worth of 
nun-human others and has found a way to achieve 
harmonious living in the world. Further by showing the 
transforming power of physical environment in the 
enhancement of mental and spiritual environment, he has 
educated humans about the necessity of physical 
environment for their sustenance. Thus, the analysis reveals 
the manifestation of Nature as a divine force and captures 
Raghupathi’s unwavering faith in its transforming power.” 


(180) 
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Orphan and Other Poems (2010) 


Orphan and Other Poems is an anthology of thirty six poems. Nayak in “The 
Propensity for Transcendence: K.V. Raghupathi’s Later Poetry” observes that: 


“Most of the poems in Orphan and Other Poems belong in 
the category of “meditation” and are shrouded in an aura of 
mysticism, in line with the above discussion. In the poems 
the poetic-self’s propensity for transcendence is both overt 
and muffled... There is no escape from the existential and 
experiential realities. Yet the juxtaposition happens because 
transcending the material realities is styled a tactic to suffer 
and vanquish the tell-tale existential dread of the here-and- 
now... In a way, the poet has resigned to his limitations as an 
artist to change the evils around, and takes refuge in the state 


of transcendence.” (Nayak 133) 


In the poem, In My Heart, the poet poses the self-searching questions: who knows 
what there is in one’s heart? Who really is aware of his or her real needs? But the poet 
also answers: there are different things in the heart — pond, tree, garden, shrine, and river. 
Here “heart” assumes a metonymic function as human consciousness, whereas the 
enumeration of four natural objects (pond, tree, garden and river) and one-man made 
object (shrine) — that may be read literally or figuratively — an image of human 
consciousness when brought to a state of awareness and enlightenment. “Shrine” here 
highlights the reverence necessary to merge human selfhood and Nature. It is as if the poet 
were saying that in the reverential state of contemplation (shrine), Nature (the 


aforementioned natural objects) and our true self converge. 


Naturally this kind of poetic cognition clashes with the rational intellect, which at 
best may view those natural objects as merely colourful metaphors without grasping the 
deep spirituality alluded to. But if Raghupathi is a poet of spirituality, he is also deeply 
enraptured by the spiritual association brought on as the senses take in the landscape: the 
“sensuality” —clearly also a feature of the vibrant colours, sights and intensity of India and 
her culture — keenly noted before by New Zealand poet Patricia Prime. The apparent 


contradiction is resolved when the pond in Nature reminds the poet of the bottomless pond 
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— again, the water imagery employed earlier where water is equated with turbulent thought 
— of his own heart and his inability to swim and feeling of drowning therein. The poem 
also uses a particular alliteration (“I have/I know”) which confers a rhythmic quality on the 
enumeration of qualities and shortcomings first of the poet’s awareness of his own divided 


or shattered self: 


“I have a pond in my heart 
that is depthless 

I know not how to swim 
without drowning. 

I have a tree in my heart 
that is rootless 

I know not how to hold on 
without falling. 

I have a garden in my heart 
full of sweet blossoms 

I know not how to relish their fragrance 
without fainting. 

I have a shrine in my heart 
that is power infinite 

I know not how to worship 
without corrupting. 

I have a river in my heart 
that flows timeless 

I know not how to move 


without ceasing.” (60) 


The following paragraph may help us visualize the transition Raghupathi makes 
from first the split/divided false self, described in the above passage, and through the 
unresolved pairs (expressed in his poetic diction) to the integral true self. The contrast 
between Nature and Divided self of the poet is depicted. Nature has depthless pond and 
Raghupathi’s divided self shows inability to swim/fear of drowning. Nature has rootless 
tree and Raghupathi’s divided self is in faulty grasp. Nature has blossoming garden, but the 


poet’s divided self is unable to relish its fragrance without fainting. Nature possess 
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infinitely powerful shrine, Raghupathi’s divided self is unable of pure worship. Nature is 


described as a timeless river and the poet’s divided self is unable to go with the flow. 


In the next stanza, the emphatic “I am” signposts the poet’s gnosis (his “isness” or 
“suchness” in the merger of consciousness and Nature) and ensuing transcendence where 
his former condition (his split ego self) is left behind as he discovers the Divinity of Nature 
within. This is an instance where the previous dualism is harmoniously blended through 


the poet’s own enlightenment: 


“T am the pond 

sinking the sorrow of life 

I am the tree of life 

pushing the pain in the womb of the earth. 

I am the garden of flowers 

thrashing the fear of death to the wasteland with fragrance. 
I am the river of sweet water 

wetting the desert of life. 

I am the shrine of Eternity 


silencing the heart of confusion.” (60) 


It is the human heart and the poet’s discovery of its latent potential that allows him 
to transcend the former existential problems and spiritual disconnects of his existence. 
Raghupathi’s gnosis encompasses the alchemic yogic practice of meditation capable of 
changing and improving human selfhood and transmuting it into an eternal shrine wherein 


the confusion of the intellect finally ceases amidst the power of silence. 


Dispersed Symphonies (2011) 


Three critics are unanimous in pointing out Raghupathi’s particular expression of 
transcendence in Dispersed Symphonies, a collection of 103 reflections which reveal the 


poet’s communion with and his habitual visits to Nature. 


In “Transcendental Elements in Dispersed Symphonies” Prasad affirms that: 
“K.V. Raghupathi’s Dispersed Symphonies is a manifesto of transcendentalism [...]” 
(142). Further, the critic points out Raghupathi’s prose-like diction here “[...] rooted in a 


style highly figurative and filled with abundant similes and metaphors, personifications, 
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apostrophe, irony, climax and anti-climax and full of rhetoric and symbols” (142) that 
nevertheless remains lyrical as well as the poet’s continual inspiration and the collection’s 


transcendental and spiritual elements: 


“The poet strongly advocates that men must transcend the 
senses in order to attain spiritual bliss. He is in love with the 
things that are untameable in Nature and of these; his poetic 
expression becomes a sort of solid artistic embodiment. The 
collection contains a kind of pervasive moralism and ethical 


interpretation of life from transcendentalism.” (142) 


Sunitha in “Dispersed Symphonies: A Treatise on Nature” highlights that 
“Raghupathi has simply surpassed and excelled in depicting his various nuances of 
experiences in Nature in a far more transcendental and mystical manner” and that the poem 
“[...] is indeed a treasure that can be not merely preserved but read in times of distress as a 
scriptural text ”(255-256). Another critic also praises and highlights the poet’s spirituality 


grounded in the Indian enlightenment tradition: 


“Dispersed Symphonies is a remarkable work that presents 
the poet’s quest for Eternity or to attain the final salvation or 
Nirvana. He tries to portray the splendid symphonies with 
his poetic abilities. These symphonies can show us how to 
get the supreme bliss out of the beauty of Nature. The book 
is an all-round poetic expression to the physical, spiritual, 
musical and yogic endeavours of the poet. He explores the 
Nature physically, musically and spiritually, and at the end 


remains to be a lone traveller.” (Ramana 239-240) 


While Raghupathi’s past poetry expresses the soothing and healing effect of Nature 
on the soul, in Dispersed Symphonies, it is as if the presence of a reverential mind amidst 
Nature enlivens the natural setting: “Many of my visits and revisits make these green / 
plants and trees bubble and vivacious like little babes;/with each visit they appear young 


and fresh and ageless” (51). 
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This echoes an Emersonian thought in Nature: “Once he (man) was permeated and 
dissolved by spirit. He filled Nature with his overflowing currents. Out from him sprang 


the sun and moon; from man, the sun; from woman, the moon” (CW 104). 


The common point the poet shares with the flora is a certain state of mind, in his 
case, a state of consciousness beyond the desire-driven reality of ordinary human affairs 


and actions: 


“They wear new garments; bear a new look, and are 
lovely. They rejoice as I rejoice. They never ask me: Why? 
Nor do I ever ask them: Why? We meet together desireless 


and purposeless.” (51) 


Finally, the poet personifies Nature and the bumble bee and lends his voice to the 
tiny aviator who describes a true moral quality for living: humility and ahimsa (non- 
violence). The “big” poet promises his “tiny” teacher (size in nature is meaningless) to 


uphold these “Universal Laws”: 


“We spend Time together and part 

without knowing each other, and why? The bumble bee 
hummed in my ears: “That is the essence of living. 
Kudos to you. In you I see harmlessness and humility. 
Let that be law unto yourself until you breathe last. “ I 
keep and pass like the humble bee with true love in my 


heart, without envy.” (51) 


On and Beyond the Surface (2018) 


On and Beyond the Surface is a Collection of 64 poems. In J have gained the other 
Touch, the poetic subject contrasts his personal life with that of a married man. Married 
couples do offset the habitual loneliness of bachelors since they constantly enjoy each 
other’s company and express their love physically (touching, caressing, kissing etc.). Here 
the poet transports a person from the world of darkness and loneliness to the other 


dimension of spirituality which makes up for the lonely bachelor life. 
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The poet is attuned to “the touch” (that felt presence of transcendence) of silence 
and a feeling of the eternal order underlying all things: this is truly essential for human 
beings to lead a happy and contented life. Nonetheless, silence and solitude is not for all: 
humans are desire-driven subjects and procure security in their families by living together 
even as they face the pain when their loved ones pass away. The poet’s stance here is “in 
this world but not of this world”: his solitude and silence transcends loneliness and 


common everyday interaction. 


But marriage or the single life are irrelevant to the discovery of the poet’s gnosis 
amidst Nature: it is democratically available to all. Raghupathi’s poet here is a holistic man 
who conveys that touch of nature’s Divine otherness far outweighs all the world’s 


glittering attractions and allurements: 


“T have never had the “biting cold” 

of “intimidating darkness” and “devouring loneliness” 
when I have missed the touch of a woman’s hand 

and the kiss of her lips 

for which man goes astray and loses all senses. 

I have gained the other touch — 

the touch of Eternity, the kiss of Silence 

sweeter than a blob of honey 


for which man never craves and secures.” (63) 


In Make me SthitaPrajna, the poet describes a lone palm tree which stands like a 
statue impervious to the effects of any external agencies: the very image of the meditative 
state of stillness. Though the wind is stormy and the rain heavy, the tree remains untouched 
and, in time, all water flows away into the fields during the scorching sunny day. 
Whatever happens outside, the tree remains stoically stature-like and never loses its 
equipoise or grace. Here Raghupathi’s nature imagery once again evokes the “stillness” or 
“calmness” (that “[...] peace which passeth all understanding”') like the solitary island 


amidst the violent ocean waves. 


“The palm tree is static like statue 
unnerved by the stormy wind and heavy downpour. 


All around it the water giggles and swirls 
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and then moves off, down into the fields 

under the scorching sun 

it stands unburnt, its bark dark, its leaves green. 

When I am disturbed in stormy troubles and scorching pain 
O God, teach me its wisdom 


and make me sthitaprajna.” (76) 


The poet’s plea to God is that, during his days of troubles and pains, the tree should 
ever bestow him with the wisdom to remain steady and balanced. This is an echo of The 
Bhagavad Gita, wherein Lord Krishna tells the charioteer Arjuna to maintain awareness 
and equanimity and face the world courageously. The poet’s prayer to God is for that 
equanimity is sufficient to transform him into Sthitaprajna. Sadghuru Jaggi Vasudev’s” 
(1957), statement that “Yoga is about rising to a new level of balance and competence in 


all aspect of life” holds good in this scenario. 
The Mountain is Calling (2019) 


The Mountain is Calling is a collection of 100 reflections. The reiterative “The 
Mountain is calling” starts off each poem. As always in Raghupathi’s work, solitude is 
viewed as a vital spiritual need. While attachments may be temporarily pleasing, for the 
poet they are like a thorn in the sole, always pricking and causing discomfort and pain. The 
swimming image here reiterates the driving energy of Self-Reliance in the spiritual life 
(individuals can only discover and realize spirituality on their own) and the unavoidable 
starting point in the individual’s consciousness. Raghupathi’s spirituality dispenses with 
salvation from on high, outward saviors and redeemers: his gnosis has thought him that 
“the Kingdom of Heaven is within.””* In the world of spirituality there is only oneness and 


unity, not division or plurality: 


“The mountain is calling: 

Clinging to oneself is like having a thorn in 
the sole. 

You can never move 

though the desire persists. 

In floods, if you want to reach the shore 


you need to swim. 
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There is no other way 


Yogadharma happens to those who sail alone.” (30) 


Another reflection regards that empty poetry is crafted by the mere intellectual 
skill. So much of today’s poetry can be likened to a verbal garbage heap wherein words are 
bundled together like sapless dried-up garlands. For many, poetry is only a clever and 
skilful display of words or a display of their “smartness” and “culture.” But for highly 
sensitive readers, poetry borders on the sacred as it is empowered to move them and spark 
their imagination which “raptures” them to another dimension. There is true poetry and 
there is its counterfeit: the word jingling and juggling motivated by vain or self-serving 
interests, ideologies, complaints, desire to protest, psychical disorders etc. For Raghupathi 


true poetry stems from a much deeper and purer source. 


Furthermore, as the meditative state of mind leads to a wordlessness, the poet 


considers the simple contemplation of Nature’s movements (“tossing”, “swinging” and 


“running’’) as the purest poetry of all: 


“The mountain is calling: 

All poetry is mind-centred. 

Hence, complaining, protesting, chaotic and 
unrhythmical. 

In the tossing of leaves, 

in the swinging of flowers, 

in the running of runnels, 


why make another poetry.” (89) 


It can be observed that the select works of both the writers, Emerson and 
Raghupathi examined herein reflect the tenets of transcendental elements Le. 
Individualism, Self-Reliance, Non-Conformity; Idealism and holistic integrity of heart and 
mind; transcendence from lower self to higher self; the concept of Over-Soul; and Divinity 


in Nature. 


If Emerson’s Self-Reliance (both essay and poem) reiterates the importance of 
independent and free thought as opposed to passive or uncritical acceptance of 


preconceived ideas, opinions or traditional authority, Raghupathi’s Wisdom of the Peepal 
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Tree envisions enlightenment as a solitary and silent individual path that eventually 


dissolves the many-layers of mental images. 


In Written at Rome, Emerson shows that a brave heart and high ideals can achieve 
great things in life whereas in Raghupathi’s Voice of the Valley, Bindura is a spiritual 
seeker initially lacking integrity of mind, spirit and body but whose consciousness later 
undergoes a luminous experience which integrates him holistically into nature and reality. 
Emerson’s Sphinx and To J.W. shows the power of the heart transforming mundane things 
and the inevitability, in the spiritual quest, of a perception and form of knowing beyond the 
five senses respectively. Raghupathi’s Desert Blooms depicts that though the objects 
change, human desire endlessly wraps itself around ordinary things while Samarpana 
illustrates that the music of the silence takes one into the transcendental dimensions of 
man’s being and nature. Emerson’s concept of the Over-Soul can be seen in Brahma where 
the poet says that losing the sense of doer-ship enables the individual soul to merge with 
the universal, whereas in Raghupathi’s poem Jn My Heart, the inner heart’s sacredness 
(shrine) is the container of divine eternity whose sense of infinity dissolves all confusions 


of intellect. 


Both the American and Indian express their own gnosis in transcending the 
physical, mental and emotional world through their works which transport the readers to 
taste the individual subjective experience beyond the cognizance of ordinary human 
intellect, reasoning and understanding: their experience starts on the surface, like our own, 
but they both make “the flight into the wordless” (as Whitman says) only to return to the 


poetic Logos in their works. 


Notes 


1. 
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From the Latin, transcendere, meaning “existence or experience beyond the normal 
or physical level.” Transcendentalism was an idealistic American Literary and 
Philosophical Movement in 1830s when Romanticism was flourishing in England 
and Europe and crossing the Atlantic to both North and South America, with a 
direct influence on the New World’s literatures in English and the initial nationalist 
and local-color literature and poetry in Spanish in Latin America and Portuguese in 
Brazil. At this juncture, intellectuals, scholars, preachers and writers of varied 
backgrounds on the Eastern seaboard (i.e. New England centered in Concord and 
Boston) began embracing German idealism popularized by Coleridge in Aids to 
Reflection (1825) and the contemplative nature poetry of Wordsworth and 
discussing metaphysical ideas related to body, mind and matter. Transcendentalism 
started as the liberal New England intellectuals and scholars, who were against the 
Unitarian Philosophy of the Christian Religion. These Transcendentalists were 
modern in spirit and wanted to emerge as pioneers to bring new understanding to 


the masses. 


Transcendentalism emphasizes subjective intuition over objective 
empiricism where according to the latter; knowledge is acquired mainly from 
sensory experience. Thus was born the first genuine intellectual movement of the 
New World: the legendary Transcendentalist Club. Beside the seminal force of 
Emerson, the group included visitors such canonical writers and poets as Henry 
David Thoreau (1817-1862) and Walt Whitman (1819-1892), as well as lesser 
known illustrious men and women of letters such as Margaret Fuller (1810-1850, 
writer, women’s rights activist), Bronson Alcott (1795-1888, teacher, writer, 
philosopher, reformer, pioneer advocate of veganism), W.E. Channing (1780- 
1842), W.H. Channing (1810-1884, clergyman, writer, philosopher, opponent of 
Calvinism), Theodore Parker (1810-1860, Unitarian reforming minister), Elizabeth 
Peabody (1804-1894, educator, promoter of play as part of child education and 
development), George Ripley (1802-1880, social reformer, Unitarian minister and 
journalist, founder of the Brook Farm experimental community). Novelist 
Nathaniel Hawthorne (1804-1864), skeptical of what he considered Emerson’s 


excessive confidence in positive human potential, was also a close friend and 
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neighbor of Emerson. These radical, non-conformist Transcendentalists were at odds 
with mainstream Christianity, strict Calvinism and repressive Puritanism. They were 
the first-generation American iconoclasts that would deeply influence American 
culture in future generations of beatniks, hippies, Vietnam War protesters, the Civil 
Rights movement of Martin Luther King and Gandhi’s campaign for Indian 


independence. 


. In Daemon Knows, Bloom states Emerson’s influence permeates almost the whole of 
classical American literature, from Whitman’s Leaves of Grass, Thoreau’s Walden to 
characters, Hester Prynne in Hawthorne’s The Scarlet Letter and Isabel Archer in 
Henry James’ The Portrait of a Lady to even a Herman Melville’s Captain Ahab, 
totally self-confident in his stubborn and relentless pursuit of the white whale in Moby 
Dick. 


Or mythopoeic; both terms could be considered equivalents in their manner of 
describing something using highly symbolical, metaphorical and connotative language 


rather than denotative or realistic modes of description such as scientific discourse. 


“Johann Gottfried Herder (1744 —1803) was a German philosopher, poet, theologian, 
and literary critic. He is associated with the Enlightenment, Sturm und Drang, 
and WeimarClassicism.” 


(Source: https://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/Johann_Gottfried_Herder) 


“David Hume (1711—1776) was also well known in his own time as an historian and 
essayist. A master stylist in any genre, his major philosophical works—A Treatise of 
Human Nature (1739-1740), the Enquiries concerning Human Understanding (1748) 
and concerning the Principles of Morals (1751), as well as his posthumously 
published Dialogues concerning Natural Religion (1779)—temain widely and deeply 


influential.” (Source: https://plato.stanford.edu/ entries/hume/) 


“Sub specie aeternitatis (Latin for "under the aspect of eternity") is, from Baruch 
Spinoza onwards, an honorific expression describing what is universally and eternally 


true, without any reference to or dependence upon the temporal portions of reality.” 


(Source: https://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/Sub_specie_aeternitatis) 


7. 


10. 


11. 


12. 
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“The obvious resonance here is Christ’s Sermon on the Mount: “Therefore I say 
unto you, Take no thought for your life, what ye shall eat, or what ye shall drink; 
nor yet for your body, what ye shall put on. Is not the life more than meat, and the 
body than raiment?” Matthew 6:25-34 King James Version (KJV).” (Source: 
https://www.bible.com/bible/1/MAT.6.25-34.KJV) 


. “Sung in the Town Hall, Concord, July 4, 1857.” (Source: CW: 2038) 


Emerson gifts this poem as New Year’s present to his daughter Edith and her 


husband, Colonel William H Forbes. 


“The icon of American positive thinking and self-help. Carnegie was a writer and 
lecturer, and the developer of courses in self-improvement, salesmanship, corporate 
training, public speaking, and interpersonal skills. Born into poverty on a farm in 
Missouri, he was the author of How to Win Friends and Influence People (1936), a 
bestseller that remains popular today and How to Stop Worrying and Start Living 
(1948).” (Source: https://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/Dale_ Carnegie.) 


“A streaky brown-plumed songbird that lives mainly on the ground in open 


country.” (Source: https://www.vocabulary.com/dictionary/pipit) 


“Popularized in 1969 by American singer Frank Sinatra, My Way wascset to the 
music of the French song Comme d’habitude composed and written by French 
songwriter Jacques Revaux. I have included Paul Anka’s original English lyrics 
written by Paul Anka as they represent a peculiar reading in American popular 
culture of Emersonian Self-Reliance.” (Source: https://en.wikipedia.org/ 


wiki/My_Way): 


“And now the end is near 

And so I face the final curtain 
And more, much more than this 

I did it my way 

Regrets, I've had a few 

But then again, too few to mention 
I did what I had to do 


And saw it through without exemption 
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I planned each chartered course 

Each careful step along the by-way 
And more, much more than this 

I did it my way 

Yes, there were times, I'm sure you knew 
When I bit off more than I could chew 
But through it all when there was doubt 
I ate it up and spit it out 

I faced it all and I stood tall 

And did it my way 

I've loved, I've laughed, and cried 

I've had my fill, my share of losing 
And now, as tears...” 


(Source: https://genius.com/Frank-sinatra-my-way-lyrics) 


13. Another remarkable interpretation of Emersonian Self-Reliance in American 
popular culture is the 1978 hit parade song My Life by Billy Joel. Again, The telling 
lyrics which capture the spirit of Raghupathi’s nonconformist and rebellious second 


soul in Desert Blooms: 


“Got a call from an old friend we'd used to be real close 
Said he couldn't go on the American way 

Closed the shop, sold the house, bought a ticket to the west coast 
Now he gives them a stand-up routine in L.A. 

I don't need you to worry for me ‘cause I'm alright 

I don't want you to tell me it's time to come home 

I don't care what you say anymore this is my life 

Go ahead with your own life leave me alone 

I never said you had to offer me a second chance 

I never said I was a victim of circumstance 

I still belong 

Don't get me wrong 

And you can speak your mind 

But not on my time 


They will tell you you can't sleep alone in a strange place 


14. 


15. 


16. 


17. 


18. 


19. 


20. 
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Then they'll tell you can't sleep with somebody else 

Ah but sooner or later you sleep in your own space 

Either way it's O.K. you...” 

(Source: https://www.azlyrics.com/lyrics/billyjoel/mylife.html) 


The slogan of American modernist poet, Ezra Pound (1885-1972). “[...] He sought 
tautness, compactness, the hard image that both conveyed and, in a sense, was the 
meaning the poet was after. Every word that was not functional in the line was 
eliminated. His own poetry, at least in the earlier days, had a lyrical and delicate 
talent, a skilful sense of rhythm and music and a nervous energy that gave the 
poetry a propulsive vigour.” (Source:https://www.nytimes.com/1972/11/02/ 


archives/pounds-battle-cry-make-it-new.html) 


P.C.K. Prem (1945) has been one of Raghupathi’s most notable readers, critics and 
promoters. A Trilingual author of more than fifty books in English and Hindi. He is 
Post-graduated in English Literature from Punjab University, Chandigarh in 1970. 
A poet, novelist, short-story writer and critic in English from Himachal Pradesh, 


and winner of State Sahitya Academy award. 


“From Fleur do Mal (Flowers of Evil), translated by Roy Campbell, Poems of 
Baudelaire. New York: Pantheon Books, 1952.” 
(Source: https://fleursdumal.org/poem /151) 


“Patanjali was a teacher of the Yoga Sutras, one of the most important texts of yoga 
describing the working of the mind and emotions.” (Source: 


https://iymv.org/iyengar-yoga-london-philosophy/) 


“Wisdom literature is a genre of literature prevalent in the olden days of Eastern 
Countries. It consists of pithy statements by yogis, saints and the wise that suggest 
teachings about divinity and virtue in the form of proverbs, Job and Ecclesiastes. 
Although the technique used was traditional oral storytelling, it was circulated in 


written form.” (Source: https://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/Wisdom literature) 
Indian saint and a spiritual teacher of Swami Vivekananda. 


Samarpana may mean offering, dedication, devotion, submission or surrender. 
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21. The apt expression is from Saint Paul’s Philippians 4:7. 
22. Indian Yogi and founder of Isha Foundation, Coimbatore, South India. 
23. The words of the Christ in Luke 17:21. 
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CHAPTER-V 


ROMANTIC ELEMENTS IN EMERSON AND RAGHUPATHI 


“Nature is visible thought. ” 
Heinrich Heine! 


“There is no other door to knowledge than the 
door Nature opens; there is no truth except the 
truths we discover in Nature. ” 

Luther Burbank” 


5.1 Romanticism 


Romanticism’ is a wide-spanning 18" and 19" Century European artistic, literary 
and musical movement, but it is as diverse as its many practitioners in England, Germany, 
France, Italy etc. At the outset, the researcher navigates his focus on Romanticism to the 
great English nature poet, William Wordsworth (1770-1850) and his particular gnosis 
stemming from his deep contemplation of nature as seen in the Lyrical Ballads, 1798, the 
autobiographical The Prelude, 1799/1850, and other poems. Wordsworth’s reverential 
treatment of nature as the spiritual source that fuels his personal gnosis is a unique vision 
of nature, her mystery, workings and correspondences to human consciousness. This places 


him as the direct literary precursor of Emerson and Raghupathi. 


Wordsworthian religious sensibility that permeates his poetry is much closer to 
paganism than Christianity. Nature is seen as an extension of a personal experience that 
borders on mystical contemplation and flashes of enlightenment. Unlike Blake whose 
modus operandi is often theological (compared to Orthodox Christian doctrine), 
Wordsworth’s creative imagination is much closer to pantheism. These symbolic icons 
and suggestiveness point towards the Romantic concept of inspiration derived from an 
experience that conjoins contemplation, introspection, solitude and a direct-experience 


glimpse of the numinous*. 


Blake’s description of free England’s “green and pleasant land”, from the “Satanic 
mills” enslaving his fellow countrymen with “mind-forged manacles” to materialistic and 
commercial pursuits, are part and parcel of a private inner vision, ineffable experience or 


altered state of consciousness that his creative imagination and poetic faculty translated 
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into the mundus imaginalis’ of his literary art. For Blake, the creative imagination or 


enlightenment is embodied into poetry and the sounds of words rather than left silent. 


This is exactly the same kind of artistic drive present in the American writer, poet 
and thinker, Ralph Waldo Emerson (1803-1882)) and the contemporary Indian poet, 
modern romantic and transcendentalist, K.V. Raghupathi (1957), a highly original and 
major voice in the English language poetry and the poet described as the “undiscovered 


country of consciousness.” 


In general, Romanticism spotlights the primacy of imagination (Blake’s personal 
mythologies and Gothic legends and angels, Coleridge’s dreamscapes — and perhaps 
opium-induced - poetry, Shelley’s recasting of Greek settings and rich Oriental landscapes 
etc.) intuition (Wordsworth’s “intimations” and “the spontaneous overflow of powerful 
feelings” ) over reason, intellect and scientific empiricism (Blake’s “Satanic mills” and 
“mind-forged manacles”: Wordsworth’s “The world is too much with us”) in observing 
and gauging nature. It is in Romantic poetry like Wordworth’s that the poetic diction of the 
experience of the self in its spiritual relation to nature is born through the simple, common 


and colloquial speech which breaks away from the rich allusions of the previous poets. 


Many of the leading Romantics were also swept away by the French Revolution 
(1789) and, at least initially, heralded the promise of freedom, liberty and brotherhood for 
all humanity. This new humanism posits the sacredness, integrity and dignity of the human 
subject wherein subjectivity (consciousness, the inner life) takes precedence over 
objectivity (physicalism, empiricism, logical reasoning, the outer world) and inspiration, 
imagination, and personal experience are the new benchmarks of literary artist. No longer 
is emphasis placed on the outer object but rather on the inner observing and perceiving 


subject whose perception actively shapes reality. 


The Romantic artist, musician, or writer, is an “inspired creator” rather than a 
“technical master” who “go-with-the-moment” spontaneity holds sway over “follow-the- 
recipe” precision. During this period, Women’s Rights and Abolitionism were taking root 
as major movements. Walt Whitman, a later Romantic writer, would write the American 
Romantic masterpiece entitled Song of Myself whose initial words “I celebrate myself...” 


set poetry around the world ablaze. 
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There are many Emerson’s in Emerson and he is better viewed as a literature in 
itself than as a single writer. Like all great literary geniuses, Emersonian flies high above 
our man-made mazes and prisons of ideology, philosophy, nationalisms or religious creed. 
Emerson’s firmest conviction is of the psychic integrity of the self. Emerson’s God is 
nature and the image of that divinity in human personhood is the mind. Nature is the very 


reflection of the Absolute, the Infinite or God. 


Like the best Romantics before him, Emerson prefers to pursue his free-flowing 
intuitions and thinking. The concept of truth for Emerson is that of an ongoing and ever- 
changing process rather than definitive conclusions. Nonetheless, Emerson does not 
disregard knowledge or tradition — “I hold our actual knowledge very cheap”, he says® — 
but rather affirms the primacy of the individual’s mind and experience. “I have only one 
doctrine” he says, “the infinitude of the private man”’. This is his description of our inner 
life, our subjectivity or psychic dimension, where the outward world converges with the 
world within in. For Emerson, nature/the universe is divine since, beyond our wildest 
dreams, it transcends any human creation and is, despite our pretense of mastering it, 
always our master. Nature is likened to a power house, and we exist inside that powerful 
current which charges up and animates the cosmos from quantum particle to stars and 


galaxies. 


Emerson’s gnosis is a personal report, a meditation on the reality of the self rather 
than anything systematic like what is found in certain philosophers’. The ideal Emersonian 
man or woman is self-reliant spirit who kindle their own inner light and who society 
opposes — can only oppose — because their very presence silently rebukes our man-made 


hollowness, shallowness, inhumanity, mindlessness, insanity and conformity. 


Further, there are states of consciousness where the air becomes breathless for 
logic, reason and ordinary ways of thinking; it is, as some might say, a special moment. 
Our mind is at a junction where the universe’s infinite flows into our finite being. What is a 
mystery and experienced as such must remain so or perhaps is only expressed through art. 
Perhaps this awe and rapture is something like the experience of beautiful music which 
renders thought and words impotent and beckons us to close our eyes, empty our minds, 
shut our mouths and just feel. “What we cannot talk about we must pass over in silence”, 
says Wittgenstein. But the poets like Blake, Wordsworth, Emerson and Raghupathi speak 


specifically of these moments. The Romantics show poetry is indeed a vision beyond the 
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veils of the senses, moving away from science and logical reasoning, promoting freedom, 


showing strong passion and childhood reminiscences. 


Hence, on the above discussions made briefly, the romantic elements that 


abundantly reflect in the works of Emerson and Raghupathi’s are deliberated sensibly. 


5.2 Romantic Elements in the select poems of Emerson 


GOOD-BYE (1839) 


The ironical first lines by Emerson (Good-bye, proud world! I'm going home) 
might suggest a suicide letter, but the burnt out first-person subject, who feels out of place 
(a river ark in an ocean brine) in a world driven only by materialistic, monetary and 
illusory values, suggests something much more akin to a Wordsworthian interval of silent 
solitude in the woods is depicted in the poem. The contrasts brings to mind Rousseau’s 
dichotomy civilization/nature (“proud world” vs “my sylvan home”) and of the tinsel 
values of worldly success - flattery/grandeur/wealth/office(status)/crowds/frozenhearts 
(inhumanity/indifference/selfishness)/ hasting feet (the rat race) — as opposed to the natural 
features, fantasy, flora and fauna—hearth-stone/green hills/pleasant land/groves/fairies/ 
blackbird. The “fairies” mentioned is the only misplaced element, but nonetheless 
suggestive of an ideal setting where imagination prevails over the cold intellect needed for 
survival in a dog-eat-dog world. Furthermore, the idea that nature is indeed divine and far 
beyond anything man-made including the mainsprings of Western civilization: J tread on 


the pride of Greece and Rome. 


The last two lines are particularly telling of a typical Emerson’s leitmotiv, namely, 
equating thought or mind with God and reality: a perspective inconceivable from the 
“vulgar feet” of the practical person who, according to the popular expression, has his or 
her “feet on the ground”: “And vulgar feet have never trod / A spot that is sacred to 


thought and God” (1864). 


Good-Bye may also be read as a spiritual variation on Freud’s Civilization and it’s 
Discontents (1929) but instead of the repressed basic ego’s drive required to maintain order 
in society and civilization, the subject here feels a deeper longing for the reality of the true 


self, stripped of its ego identifications (money, fame, social position etc.) and one with 
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sacred nature (pantheism) where mind and matter are essentially different aspects of the 


same thing. 


Finally, the poem’s subject, in true Romantic school, mocks the pretentiousness: of 
human reason, intellect, and concepts when compared to the mystical experience of finding 


the Divine simultaneously in nature and in oneself: 


“T laugh at the lore and the pride of man, 
At the sophist schools, and the learned clan; 
For what are they all, in their high conceit,” 


When man in the bush with God may meet.” (1864) 


EACH AND ALL (1839) 


Emerson indicates in the poem that Nature’s bounty and dimension merits 
exploration, but only through surrender. This is akin to romanticists who contemplate the 
awe and beauty of nature. Emerson’s poetic subject is surrounded by the trees above him 
(or her if you wish), the measureless luminous sky whose abundant sparkling lights suggest 
the divine sparks kindled in every human being: some shining more brightly than others. 
Again and again, down the pathways of memory, the poet hears the music of the river 
which, flowing with full gusto, and the sight of the morning bird enrapturing his senses: to 


surrender thus to this small piece of nature is surrender to the whole: 


“Around me stood the oaks and firs; 
Pine-cones and acorns lay on the ground; 
Over me soared the eternal sky, 

Full of light and of deity; 

Again I saw, again I heard, 

The rolling river, the morning bird; — 
Beauty through my senses stole; 


I yielded myself to the perfect whole.” (1863-1864) 


THE SPHINX (1841) 


Emerson through the poem shows that whatever unanswered questions or puzzles remain, 


we must examine with accuracy and persistent inquiry. Nature is a mystery that contains a 
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host of smaller riddles (although the whole is in the part and vice-versa) and our duty as 
ordinary human beings is to develop our curiosity to delve into these enigmas and acquire 
our own personal gnosis which will solve the mysteries at least for each of us. Each human 
being is his or her own question and answer. By observing natural settings or scenes and 
dwelling therein, the fascination to solve riddles will inspire us to develop a particular form 
of attention that cognitively enhances our consciousness. Hence, whatever answers we may 
get peripherally will always be incomplete. So, the true and serious metaphysical inquirer 
(thou clothed eternity) of deeper issues must seek only in Mother Nature, but any inquiry 
regarding the eternal in our impermanent and finite dimension of being (Time is the false 


reply), will be inadequate: 


“Thou art the unanswered question; 
Couldst see thy proper eye, 

Alway it asketh, asketh; 

And each answer is a lie. 

So take thy quest through nature, 

It through thousand natures ply; 
Ask on, thou clothed eternity; 

Time is the false reply.” (1880) 


HAMATREYA (1845) 


Emerson wrote this poem inspired by the Ancient Hindu text Vishnu Purana, Book 
IV. Possessive and materialistic people leave everything behind them: money, valuables, 
assets and their bodies. Nature is the great repossesor of all her loans. Writing to his 
Concord neighbors, Emerson says, these former land owners are now owned by the same 
land. Nature requires each of us to return what it has lent us at birth and nourished along 
throughout life: the Universal law mandates that anything physical has an expiration date. 
The objects we own, carry, desire will be forsaken: we are transitory and all things shall 
pass away. His neighbors, in life would steer their ploughs on the fields and fully ruminate 
over their possessions, but it is Nature’s strength that always controls, subdues and returns 
them to the soil they once tilled. Instead of always focusing on belongings, one has to live 


in nature and apply this to the ways of the world. Hence, the didactic tone: 
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“Where are these men? Asleep beneath their grounds: 
And strangers, fond as they, their furrows plough. 
Earth laughs in flowers, to see her boastful boys 
Earth-proud, proud of the earth which is not theirs; 
Who steer the plough, but cannot steer their feet 


Clear of the grave.” (1890) 


In the poem’s second part, The Earth-Song, the poetic voice clearly depicts the 
earth’s ephemeral nature. In the song chanted by the Earth, people called Earth their home; 
they tried to control it and subdue it by thinking they will forever live there. But time 
sweeps all away and erodes all man-made constructs. Man cannot control Mother Earth 
because she controls him. When the poem’s subject heard the Earth-Song, he was no 
longer courageous, his greed and world was totally devastated by the reality of his final 
destination in the grave. Contemplating cemeteries elicits the fleeting nature of the world: 
man’s mortality is the most solid fact of his existence and consciousness, and death — 
Shakespeare’s “undiscovered country” is life’s final destination. As a symbol, the grave 
instills in us calmness and stillness and detachment from emotions to understand the naked 
facts of life (birth, life, death). In Buddhist tradition, the monk is asked to contemplate the 
corpse burning of the dead body and behold the grave: this is a moment in Eastern 
enlightenment which shows that if one has lived well; he or she will die well. This is an 
invitation to recognize our petty desires as the illusions of Mithya. To live in reality one 
must die to Illusion: 

“They called me theirs, 

Who so controlled me; 

Yet every one 

Wished to stay, and is gone, 

How am I theirs, 

If they cannot hold me, 

But I hold them? 

When I heard the Earth-song I was no longer brave; 
My avarice cooled 


Like lust in the chill of the grave.” (1891) 
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THE RHODORA (1839) 
(ON BEING ASKED, WHENCE IS THE FLOWER?) 

The Rhodora by Emerson is a sonnet cast into a sophisticated form of purposeful 
symmetry combining octaves. The poetic subject observes that man can share a 
relationship with God or the Divine through the link between Nature and man’s mind and 
consciousness. Furthermore, if the sages ask — why Rhodora’s charm is wasted on earth — 
it follows that vision is made for seeing and seeing beauty is to taste the “suchness” or 
being of a certain object. So, nature is the synthesizing factor. Whatever exists, nature is 
grounded in a Divine matrix and power source, whose cosmic energy (through the four 
kinds of strong and weak energies known in physics) is the binding force that brings 


immense things into existence: 


“Rhodora! if the sages ask thee why 

This charm is wasted on the earth and sky, 

Tell them, dear, that if eyes were made for seeing, 
Then Beauty is its own excuse for being: 

Why thou wert there, O rival of the rose! 

I never thought to ask, I never knew: 

But, in my simple ignorance, suppose 


The self-same Power that brought me there brought you.” (1892) 


WOODNOTES I (1840) 


In this poem, Emerson says that some unknown God tries to draw the poet’s 
attention to the inner recesses of his heart where his gnostic experience is rejected by 
society. The poet moves without luggage from home to the riverside. He moves leisurely, 
and aware of being pulled along, he simply goes with the flow. In the wild, some unknown 
energy tries to enter his heart and gives him a gnosis scorned by the rest. The knowledge 
of Satyam, born from his immersive and contemplative season in Nature, seems fantastic to 


his neighbors: 


“There the poet is at home. 
He goes to the river-side,— 


Not hook nor line hate he; 
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Nor gun nor scythe to see. 

Sure some god his eye enchants: 
What he knows nobody wants. 
In the wood he travels glad, 
Without better fortune had, 
Melancholy without bad. 
Knowledge this man prizes best 


Seems fantastic to the rest” (1896-97) 


The poet is the lover of all living things. His consciousness is born in a deep sense 
of awe. He wonders what he or this “thing called man” actually is? Nobody knows. He 
doubts the possibility of meeting some clairvoyant supernatural entity (e/f) knowledgeable 


of past and future: 


“Lover of all things alive, 
Wonderer at all he meets, 
Wonderer chiefly at himself, 
Who can tell him what he is? 
Or how meet in human elf 


Coming and past eternities?” (1897) 


Further, wherever a wise man freely moves, he feels at ease and relaxed as if he 
were at home. He doesn’t differentiate between the places he enters. Indwelling Nature 


points out his or her path through Divine light: 


“Go where he will, the wise man is at home, 
His hearth the earth,—his hall the azure dome; 
Where his clear spirit leads him, there’s his road 


By God’s own light illumined and foreshowed.” (1899-1900) 


Nature is always faithful to him who trusts, and even her seeming “misleadings” 
and “refusals” only show a time for change, through physical death where the body returns 
whence it came: 

“For Nature ever faithful is 


To such as trust her faithfulness. 
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When the forest shall mislead me, 
When the night and morning lie, 
When sea and land refuse to feed me, 
’T will be time enough to die; 

Then will yet my mother yield 

A pillow in her greenest field,” (1901) 


WOODNOTES II (1841) 


Emerson represents that there is a powerful and penetrating inner light/vision that 
nature bestows on those individuals who seek her and live in harmony with her. 
Individuals choosing nature’s healthy luminescence and representative phenomenon and 
things (wave, rock, bird) leave the greedy materialists and their artificial lights of ego- 
driven desire behind, and are naturally empowered to heal themselves of “sin” (i.e. 
ignorance or blindness in the Emersonian and not Christian sense; ego attachments and 
illusory identifications). Hence, the subject must be taught to be in nature, as living therein 


brings its own reward to the individual: 


“Choosing light, wave, rock and bird, 
Before the money-loving herd, 

Into that forester shall pass, 

From these companions, power and grace. 
Clean shall he be, without, within, 

From the old adhering sin, 

All ill dissolving in the light 

Of his triumphant piercing sight:” (1905) 


Further ahead, the poet affirms the blessedness of the true contemplator of nature. 


Nature beckons us, heals us and is a constant companion for the solitary individual: 


“Blessed Nature so to see. 

Come, lay thee in my soothing shade, 
And heal the hurts which sin has made. 
I see thee in the crowd alone; 


I will be thy companion” (1909) 
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The poet, speaking as nature in the first person, claims God has hidden the whole 
world in nature’s heart: nature can be known only by those who renounce worldly 
illusions. Here renouncing may mean the right degree of detachment from artificial society. 
Nature knows how to move inherently without any outward agency and bestows 


indiscriminately its blessings on all humanity: 


“God hid the whole world in thy heart. 
Love shuns the sage, the child it crowns, 
Gives all to them who all renounce. 

The rain comes when the wind calls; 

The river knows the way to the sea; 
Without a pilot it runs and falls, 

Blessing all lands with its charity;” (1909) 


FABLE (1845) 


In this poem Fable, Emerson employs personification to develop the theme. A 
conversation ensues between the mountain and the squirrel where the variety of things are 
taken together and unity is seen in plurality as nature is an organic whole (Brahman). 
Everything existing in nature has its own unique place, status and function. One, like the 
squirrel, should not be belittled because he or she lacks the particular talent of another. 
You cannot make a fish fly, or a bird crawl. Talents differ from person to person. 
Everybody is gifted with unique talents and cannot be compared with others based on one 
person’s output. The poet cannot do the engineer’s work, but neither can the engineer do 
what the poet does. Emerson says that like in a Symphony Orchestra, we all play different 


instruments and variety exists in nature as proof of the richness of life: 


“The mountain and the squirrel 

Had a quarrel, 

And the former called the latter ‘Little Prig;’ 
Bun replied, 

“You are doubtless very big; 

But all sorts of things and weather 

Must be taken in together, 


To make up a year 
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And a sphere. 

And I think it no disgrace 

To occupy my place. 

If I’m not so large as you, 

You are not so small as I, 

And not half so spry. 

Pll not deny you make 

A very pretty squirrel track; 

Talents differ; all is well and wisely put; 
If I cannot carry forests on my back, 


Neither can you crack a nut.” (1926) 
ODE TO BEAUTY (1843) 


Emerson’s Divine or nature-inspired ideas lend Ode to Beauty, a certain perennial 
youthfulness. The poets, as humanity’s antennae (Shelley), offer us words, thoughts and 
inspiration as intimations of deeper dimensions of reality and human consciousness. We 
must observe these bards and learn from them to further expand our range of experience, 


cognition and awareness: 


“Olympian bards who sung 
Divine Ideas below, 

Which always find us young 
And always keep us so.” (1938) 


GIVE ALL TO LOVE (1846) 


Emerson through Give All to Love explains lucidly that one has to surrender all to 
love and obey one’s heart which is the need of the hour. A brave master, love must be 
allowed a scope to work in us. And as nature flows into us, which is the invaluable 
subjective experience of the romanticists, will break the “mind-forged manacles” (Blake) 
of the mind and free a person from his or her conditionings and ego bondage. People are 
often closed in their disposition, set in their ways, confident in their opinions and resistant 
to new or different modes of thinking or acting. Freud’s discontents of society produce 
generations of whiners and complainers, always brooding on mundane things and get 


alienated from nature. If we hearken to nature, nature will give us courage and the more we 
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pursue our unique relationship with nature, love will ultimately shine forth from the heart 


of our being: 


“Give all to love; 

Obey thy heart; 

‘T is a brave master; 

Let it have scope: 

Follow it utterly, 

Hope beyond hope: 

High and higher” (1939-1940) 


THE CELESTIAL LOVE (1846) 


Emerson elucidates the quality of loving people and their nature in this poem. The 


poet describes that loving people are faithful but not attached (fond), their love will reach 


those who deserve it (the just), but no more (not beyond) and certainly not scatter bread 


and gold among the undeserving. Love is the great generating and unifying force: but it 


will always serve a higher purpose for our fellow man rather than the mere satisfaction of 


the low-loving herd. Mere hand outs are cheap but people who serve men without any 


reservations, self-serving motives or false humility are forever remembered. Love helps us 


to speak the language of innocence, its nobility and its usefulness to humanity: 


“Love’s hearts are faithful, but not fond, 
Bound for the just, but not beyond; 
Not glad, as the low-loving herd, 
Of self in other still preferred, 

But they have heartily designed 

The benefit of broad mankind. 

And they serve men austerely, 
After their own genius, clearly, 
Without a false humility; 

For this is Love’s nobility,— 

Not to scatter bread and gold, 
Goods and raiment bought and sold; 


But to hold fast his simple sense, 
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And speak the speech of innocence, 
And with hand and body and blood, 
To make his bosom-counsel good. 
He that feeds men serveth few; 


He serves all who dares be true.” (1963-1964) 
THE APOLOGY (1844) 


Emerson describes the benefits of solitude and solitary walks. One should never 
think that others are rude or unkind because they walk alone: when we enter the woods 
alone, our gnosis is enhanced and increased and we will thereafter bring men spiritually 
valuable knowledge. People should not shout at him or bemoan his seeming sloth, his 
being relaxed, or detached poise by the brook. When the poetic subject gazes at the sky, 
there appear so many insights which kindle many unknown and strikingly new thoughts. 
Any mystery in nature can be found in a flower; any secret history, hidden in the bowers. 
And nature is manifold in her blessings and benefits (as both commodity and beauty as 
Emerson shows in Nature) while a harvest feeds the cattle, a subsequent crop inspires the 


poet’s song: 


“Think me not unkind and rude 
That I walk alone in grove and glen; 
I go to the god of the wood 

To fetch his word to men. 

Tax not my sloth that I 

Fold my arms beside the brook; 
Each cloud that floated in the sky 
Writes a letter in my book. 

Chide me not, laborious band, 
For the idle flowers I brought; 
Every aster in my hand 

Goes home loaded with a thought. 
There was never mystery 

But ’t is figured in the flowers; 
Was never secret history 


But birds tell it in the bowers. 
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One harvest from thy field 
Homeward brought the oxen strong; 
A second crop thine acres yield, 


Which I gather in a song.” (1964-1965) 


MERLIN I (1846) 


Emerson portrays poetry as high art and the poet’s being and an action as inspiring. 
The Romantic idea that imagination in poetry and the creative imagination prevail over the 
mechanics of metrics and calculated reason are mentioned. The poet must, through his 


imagination, transcend and find his or her voice (rhyme) and consciousness: 


“Great is the art, 

Great be the manners, of the bard. 

He shall not his brain encumber 

With the coil of rhythm and number; 
But, leaving rule and pale forethought, 
He shall aye climb 

For his rhyme. 

‘Pass in, pass in, the angels say, 

‘In to the upper doors, 

Nor count compartments of the floors, 
But mount to paradise 


of surprise” (1966) 


MERLIN II (1846) 


Emerson through the poem shows how nature appears in complementary pairs. The 
dichotomy and dualism of pairs in nature (day/night, hot/cold, youth/old age, male/female, 
yin/yang etc.) turns out to be complementary. Regarding the poet’s rhyme, nature loves the 
happy median. Nature is always balanced, never out of sync. Hence the principle of justice 
and balance are interwoven in Nature and balance is the quality that makes all beings live 


integrally and harmoniously: “Balance-loving Nature / Made all things in pairs” (1968). 
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SAADI (1842) 


Saadi is the renowned classical Persian poet and a favorite of Emerson. Men and 
women find solace in groups and cities, not so the poet, for whom solitude is preferable 
which is one of the traits of romanticists (like Wordsworth, John Keats etc.) who like to 
spend their time amidst nature. His mind is not filled with the mundane things. God, the 
Almighty gave him the musical lyre of his poetry, but all the mortals of the world hanker 
for life’s petty things. Many join a group, but only the poet sings. If too many try to play 
the instrument, then the harp becomes unplayable. As two swords, cannot be kept in one 
sheath, two of them together cannot enter into portals of nature. Individual growth is 
looked after by nature. The path is always solitary and nature bestows its talent to those 


who embrace her totally: 


“Men consort in camp and town, 
But the poet dwells alone. 

God, who gave to him the lyre, 
Of all mortals the desire, 

For all breathing men’s behoof, 
Straitly charged him, ‘Sit aloof;’ 
Annexed a warning, poets say, 
To the bright premium,— 

Ever, when twain together play, 
Shall the harp be dumb. 

Many may come, 

But one shall sing; 

Two touch the string, 

The harp is dumb. 

Though there come a million, 


Wise Saadi dwells alone.” (1974) 


MUSKETAQUID (1846) 


Emerson portrays the “Suchness” (or quiddity or Heideggarian “isness”) of things 
in poor fields, meads, streams etc. Concord was originally known as Musketaquid. 
Emerson was content with the “suchness” of things available in his native town. These 


things bestowed him freedom and, if one has the eye to see things deeply, he or she could 
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see the hidden secrets/ dimension that actually make and rule our life. The individual could 
also find the miracle of generative force and innumerable beauty in these plants and birds 
which also give him the prize of true liberty. Hence, Emerson feels that if a man wants 
freedom he must become one with nature. The enjoyment of the wilderness and being 


among nature’s endless permutations and combinations are mentioned here: 


“Because I was content with these poor fields, 
Low, open meads, slender and sluggish streams, 
And found a home in haunts which others scorned, 
The partial wood-gods overpaid my love 

And granted me the freedom of their state, 

And in their secret senate have prevailed 


With the dear, dangerous lords that rule our life,” (1984-1985) 


DIRGE (1844) 


Emerson depicts the childhood experiences of being in nature. During childhood, 
the poet reaches the mount and looks around to see the men who walked with him through 
space and time. Even children used to climb and play on this mountain in all seasons and 
treated nature as they would. Because of their playing and being in the nature, their echoes 
enriched, gladdened or even maddened the woodlands. By sitting alone atop the tree, the 
pine warbler sings with full-throated ease. The traveler is asked to decipher the pine 
warbler’s song. The poet says that unless God gives the capacity to listen and feel the song, 
it cannot be understood, because it needs the same deep sorrow on the part of the listener 
being experienced by the pine warbler and the poet: this echoes Emerson’s ideas that books 
must be read with the same spirit that wrote them. Only a person who undergoes pain and 
suffering in this life can experience the delicacy of the Divinity within. He instructs that 
man must go along in nature to taste the Divine nectar and that only childhood unlocks that 
chamber as the key remains with the child. Hence, with in strong Freudian foreshadowing, 
whatever man thinks, feels, and experiences in his childhood will be carried throughout his 
life. In the words of Wordsworth, “Child is the father of man”: the future of anyone can be 
known by the behavior of the child, namely, it is somehow encrypted in childhood 
experiences. Hence, if a man’s destiny is to be known, after observing the behavior of the 


child, a glimpse of traces of future can be had: 
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“Not unless God made sharp thine ear 
With sorrow such as mine, 

Out of that delicate lay could’st thou 
Its heavy tale divine.” (1989) 


LOVE AND THOUGHT (1867) 


Emerson mentions the journey of two travelers: Eros and Muse in the poem. The 
contrast between love and thought are in the map of nature. Both start on a journey 
together. Eros is the symbol and Greek god of love, while Muse is the one who has a 
thought about life’s origins. They travel together devoid of restrictions between them. They 
enter every nook and corner exploring nature and it is noteworthy how both are 
complementary to each other and they cannot remain together without mutual support. 
Hence, nature nourishes and nurtures them: the thought that starts in nature ends with love, 


the greatest force on earth which heals and soothes everyone it touches: 


“Two well-assorted travellers use 
The highway, Eros and the Muse. 
From the twins is nothing hidden, 
To the pair is nought forbidden; 
Hand in hand the comrades go 
Every nook of Nature through: 
Each for other they were born, 
Each can other best adorn; 

They know one only mortal grief 
Past all balsam or relief; 

When, by false companions crossed, 


The pilgrims have each other lost.” (2045-2046) 


NATURE I (n.d.) 


Emerson depicts nature’s supreme power and different shades of seasons in this 
poem. Approaching spring, unschooled and untaught in its ways easily melts the winter 
snow and takes care of the flora. Nature punishes the intellect or man-made project that 


goes against her. Simple (casualty) and always creative (surprises) are nature’s ways. 
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Nature dearly loves the sincere and authentic individual (poor) and topples the faker 
(plotting brains). Emerson further portrays that the call of nature can be listened to in the 
rose and berry’s bell. Though Mother Nature discriminates against none, sometimes she 
helps her friends and foils her enemies. Nature is like a divine and just judge. It ferrets out 
our ulterior motive. Wherever the rays and grace of love excel, there the souls never fell. 
And those noble ones (swains that live in happiness) who by their fate lived and died 


unknown, also live in harmony with nature: 


“Winters know 

Easily to shed the snow, 

And the untaught Spring is wise 

In cowslips and anemonies. 

Nature, hating art and pains, 

Baulks and baffles plotting brains; 
Casualty and Surprise 

Are the apples of her eyes; 

But she dearly loves the poor, 

And, by marvel of her own, 

Strikes the loud pretender down. 

For Nature listens in the rose 

And hearkens in the berry’s bell 

To help her friends, to plague her foes, 
And like wise God she judges well. 
Yet doth much her love excel 

To the souls that never fell, 

To swains that live in happiness 
And do well because they please, 
Who walk in ways that are unfamed, 


And feats achieve before they’re named.” (2059) 


NATURE II (n.d.) 


Emerson describes the playful and ever-changing characteristics of nature. Always 
with a new act, she is never boring. She is all things to all men. She ages, but never 


weakens. She pours out her power, makes people happy and shapes their being. 
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Civilization boasts of its accomplishments. The most fundamental human ontology (one’s 
true self) belongs to nature; the rest are cultural constructs irrelevant to nature. Human 
culture, progress, advancements are only possible because nature has empowered us as 
creative beings. People learn of different trees and their characteristics. She calls men by 
varied names and gives the taste to water and flavor to food. She is the bestower of many 
things. She gives humanity what is fit to drink and eat. People take in what is given by 
nature as a present. Hence, whatever exists in nature is not theirs, but lent. Nature is a 


master artist and her craftsmanship is ubiquitous: 


“She is gamesome and good, 

But of mutable mood,— 

No dreary repeater now and again, 

She will be all things to all men. 

Pours her power into the people, 

Merry and manifold without bar, 

Makes and moulds them what they are, 
And what they call their city way 

Is not their way, but hers 

What’s most theirs is not their own, 

But borrowed in atoms from iron and stone, 
And in their vaunted works of Art 

The master-stroke is still her part” (2059-2060) 


THE HARP (n.d.) 


Emerson mentions an account of the mortality of music and the rhythm of nature in 
the poem. In the first stanza, the poet portrays that the wisdom of one of the musicians will 
not fail because he draws his inspiration from nature. The musician’s passion is strong and 
age cannot cloud his thoughts. Neither memory nor grief can ruin his voice. Being in this 
world of music, nothing can affect him or his joy. No inward pain, grief or anger can 
touch his pitch as he remains in a windy cave. The musician knows the history of nature 


because he has observed and studied it in depth: 
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“One musician is sure, 

His wisdom will not fail, 

He has not tasted wine impure, 
Nor bent to passion frail. 

Age cannot cloud his memory, 


Nor grief untune his voice,” (2069) 


SEASHORE (1864) 


Emerson personifies the sea, and through the sea, he tries to portray past 
experiences and changes in its sphere. At the start, the sea appears to be scolding a pilgrim 
because he was very late and slow to come. The poet describes that the seashore was 
always a summer house for the people who enjoyed their stay near the shore. People listen 
to the voice of its music both in the morning and evening. Its breath soothes and makes the 
climate relaxed during the sunny and summer days. The seaside landscape is a Midas 
touch and seemingly a sort of miracle. People come there and bathe, which was more than 
the terraces where the people used to live. Its water is more than the couch at home, for 
the sea is more magnificent than the artificial ones. When people come near the seashore, 
they lie on rock-ledges, and a little hut satisfies them like their stay in a town. The 
seashore proudly says that it renders all sculptured architecture vain. Due to its force, it 
carves the coast wire mountain into caves. The examples of Rome, Ninevah, Thebes, 
Karnak, pyramids etc. show that the seashore is older than the human race. Hence, the 
seashore is ageless. The sea is known to be transparent, bountiful and strong: beautiful as 
June’s rose, and fresh as July’s rainbow. The sea is brimming with food and nourishes all 
kinds of plants and animals. It purifies the earth and acts as a healer of mankind’s 
environment. The sea also wipes away grief from memory. The sea with its clinical 
precision and mathematical ebb and flow shows that life is on a move and nobody has any 
concrete control over it. It keeps on vibrating. Further, the sea talks about the sea-gods 
who search for pearls and distribute the same to the wise people. So, every wave is 
important and the wealth is handed over to the cunning artist who is able to work with 
available resources. The waves of the sea further pound the rocky coast and smite the 
Andes into a dust. Even the great and concrete things turn into dust in the due course of 
time paving the path for the people of coming years to have a better living place. It also 


helps people in dispersing to all shores so that the crowd in one place can be distributed 
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among all people. The sea is also known to have its own arts and sorceries. It casts its 
spells on the waves. The sea wants to deal with the credulous and imaginative man. These 
men take up scoop of water in their palm and deem it as gems and clouds. The sight of the 
strange fruits and sunshine on the shore make the coast attractive: the lonely island thus 


thinks, dreams and feels that the poet must stay or die there because of the shore’s beauty: 


“T heard or seemed to hear the chiding Sea 
Say, Pilgrim, why so late and slow to come? 


Am Inot always here, thy summer home? 


Creating a sweet climate by my breath, 
Washing out harms and griefs from memory, 
And, in my mathematic ebb and flow, 
Giving a hint of that which changes not. 

I too have arts and sorceries; 

Illusion dwells forever with the wave. 

I know what spells are laid. Leave me to deal 


With credulous and imaginative man;” (2074-75) 


APRIL (1844) 


Emerson mentions the alchemy of April winds depicting its enchanting and magical 
qualities in the poem. The poet describes that walks in garden delight bachelors and dames 
alike, where diamond-incrusted hedges can be seen and love is in the air. When the secret 
is out that all the young girls congregate at one place, then it becomes swarmed with lovers 
near the pool. Even the small depression in the water or the shade in the rock can trick, 
irritate, praise, spark discussion or stimulate them. Being in nature provides more 
knowledge than can be found in books. Books are tools for imparting knowledge, but 
being in nature is a joyful and wonderful experience. Nature never repeats itself. Its ways 
are unique. It is always best to keep aside the mournful problems of our routine and pay 
special attention to the sunny stream. Due importance is given to south winds which are 
quick, unlike the inefficient schools who fail to teach. Hence, Nature becomes the teacher 


and actual teachers in the educational institutions are shunned: 
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“The April winds are magical 
And thrill our tuneful frames; 

The garden walks are passional 
To bachelors and dames. 

The hedge is gemmed with diamonds, 
The air with Cupids full, 

The cobweb clues of Rosamond 
Guide lovers to the pool. 

Each dimple in the water, 

Each leaf that shades the rock 

Can cozen, pique and flatter, 

Can parley and provoke. 

Good fellow, Puck and goblins, 
Know more than any book. 

Down with your doleful problems, 
And court the sunny brook. 

The south-winds are quick-witted, 
The schools are sad and slow, 

The masters quite omitted 


The lore we care to know.” (2086-87) 


NIGHT IN JUNE (n.d.) 


On one of the fine June night, Emerson suddenly leaves his boring abode and 
vigorously sets out due to the night’s clear message. The moon’s influence turned the 
earth into a deep yellow and tinged the cottage pane with silver. The trees appeared rich 
and totally enveloped in gloom. The meadows were filled with grapes. These plants and 
trees gave off a touching fragrance. A vivid description, of the movement of harlots and 
courting in fairy groves or herds-grass, ensues. Immediately, the tone changes: whoever 
refuses nature cannot live. So, Nature sends words to beckon us to come and make use of 
it. Where there is a gleam of sun and a summer rain falls, the whole nature becomes green 
again. Now cheering in the rough crag and mournful dell makes the whole locale appear 
totally enchanted. Thus, Nature drives home the wedges and splits the crystal ridges into 


flakes: 
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“T left my dreary page and sallied forth, 
Received the fair inscriptions of the night; 
The moon was making amber of the world, 


Glittered with silver every cottage pane 


He lives not who can refuse me; 
All my force saith, Come and use me: 
A gleam of sun, a summer rain, 


And all the zone is green again.” (2167) 


PAN (n.d.) 


Emerson describes the importance of music and its impact through nature. Heroes, 
prophets, and men are nothing but pipes through which Pan breathes through. The music 
here is momentary and innumerable forms thereof are available which are draped with 
beauty and painted by the shade of sun. All space is known to be imbued with God’s and 


throbbing with energy that animates millions of people in a diversity of forms: 


“O what are heroes, prophets, men, 

But pipes through which the breath of Pan doth blow 
A momentary music. Being’s tide 

Swells hitherward, and myriads of forms 
Live, robed with beauty, painted by the sun; 
Their dust, pervaded by the nerves of God, 
Throbs with an overmastering energy 
Knowing and doing. Ebbs the tide, they lie 
White hollow shells upon the desert shore, 
But not the less the eternal wave rolls on 
To animate new millions, and exhale 


Races and planets, its enchanted foam.” (2178-2179) 
MONDADNOC FROM AFAR (n.d.) 


Mondadnoc is a mountain, whose beauty appears when observed from afar. There, 
one sees the red-dye-filled dark flower of Cheshire garden. A sight that awakens awe in 


onlookers. The planter might have known the effect of these flowers on human perception 
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and perhaps secretly devised to draw all fancies to this spot. Remarkable imagery and 


development of thought are employed by the poet: 


“Dark flower of Cheshire garden, 
Red evening duly dyes 

Thy sombre head with rosy hues 

To fix far-gazing eyes. 

Well the Planter knew how strongly 
Works thy form on human thought; 
I muse what secret purpose had he 


To draw all fancies to this spot.” (2179) 


MUSIC (n.d.) 


Emerson describes that the passport of music allows one to go anywhere he wills. 
The poet could listen to a sky-born music evoking all things, young and old, fair and foul. 
The music is filled everywhere in the rose, bird, rainbow, song of woman, in the darkest 
and the meanest things. Nature’s music is eternal and permeates the highest sphere to the 
lowest quagmire and sewer (mud and scum). Hence, wherever you find nature, it can be 


understood only if you have ears to hear it: 


“Let me go where’re I will, 

I hear a sky-born music still: 

It sounds from all things old, 

It sounds from all things young, 

From all that’s fair, from all that’s foul, 


Peals out a cheerful song. 


‘T is not in the high stars alone, 

Nor in the cup of budding flowers, 
Nor in the redbreast’s mellow tone, 
Nor in the bow that smiles in showers, 
But in the mud and scum of things 


There alway, alway something sings.” (2183) 
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THE RIVER (1827) 


Emerson’s reminiscence near the river is depicted in the poem. Memory, like a 
flowing river, haunts the poetic subject with the thought of the blue river he used to watch 
during his infancy. He remembers of the fragrant flag roots in his father’s fields and how 
the river broke the banks and flooded the entire valley with its redundant waves. He also 
remembers the place, viz., the rock he used to sit on as a child and catch fish. Further, the 
child would chase the butterfly like a blooming hunter of a fairy. Also, the ancient crows 
used to hold sour conversation in the sky. All these things even today remain the same, but 
the poet has changed. Nature is wiser than the narrator. One must not regret the changes. 
Nature must not be called dumb, as the poet claims that the language of trees and stones 
are audible to him and he could also understand the fairy syllables and sad significance of 
idle flowers trembling in the wind. The sound of the wind and forest road is more eloquent 
than speed. The stream, the trees, the grass, the sighing wind, all of them utter sounds of 
strong warning and serious parental love. These entities seemingly say they are not 
human, yet they know of our moral nature. Nature boasts of its immeasurable mind (The 
Over-Soul) when compared to our fragile biology (feeble clay). After many years when the 
poet visits its place, the hospitable boughs recognized him as their son. And wrapping up 
with the contemplation of his own mortality, the poet acknowledges that these old trees, 


who coexisted with his ancestors, will also give shade to his own grave: 


“And I behold once more 
My old familiar haunts; here the blue river, 
The same blue wonder that my infant eye 


Admired, sage doubting whence the traveller came,” (2201) 


5.3 Romantic Elements in the select poems of Raghupathi: 


In Raghupathi’s poetry, the European romantic themes are revisited and recast from 
a spiritual perspective proper to our native enlightenment tradition. This blend of Indian 
mysticism (contemplation of nature and consciousness expanding) and the reverential 
attitude of Hinduism and Buddhism and our native religions are coupled with themes such 
as nature vs civilization (nature versus nurture), the meaning of individual freedom 
(Raghupathi redefines “revolution” in terms of the positive change in an individual 


consciousness), striking visual imagery and metaphoric language, imagination, 
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introspection and the entering of fantastical realms (such as the gothic and medieval 
landscapes). These are the ingredients of all the ongoing exposition of what is termed as 
Raghupathi’s gnosiology, spirituality and his unique Indian sublime. In the same way as he 
has appropriated the language of India’s former colonizer, mastered it to an astonishing 
level that qualifies him perhaps as the contemporary Indian poet who knows and uses the 
resources and richness of the English language from A to Z, and made it his own, he takes 
these themes and “indianizes” according to the oldest and deepest Vedantic teachings and 
traditions. The swerve from European romanticism is towards India’s deep spiritual 


sensitivity and identity, a trademark feature known worldwide. 


In continuation of the discussion on the aforementioned items, they are intended to 
parallel the previous exposition. This chapter therefore examines the romantic elements in 


select poems of Raghupathi from all his works to date. 


Desert Blooms (1987) 


The long poem is a conversation among the three souls conversing on the concerns 
of life. In this lengthy poem of 59 pages, the conversation is held between three abstract 
characters like first, second and third souls representing anonymous characters. This 
emotionally-charged and visually striking stanza ironically uttered by the poem’s third 
soul, setting the tone for the oncoming downpour and impending cataclysm, invite the 
reader to pause and ponder: what are the bounds of human agency? While there is a 
beauty and peace in Nature, its raw power and ferocity can also be terrifying sight. One has 
to watch a video of the 2011 tsunami which reduced Japanese coastal cities to rubble and 


cost many lives: 


“The black clouds rearing into monstrosity, suspended in space, 
Ready to wet and drench and sweep the whole earth, 

Calm rivers of water stirred, in spate, furious, ferocious, flooding, 
Huge infernos in the womb of ocean exploded, 

Leaping flames leap in leaps and bounds, 

The land in water, life engulfed, swallowed in water 

Upon the mountain plains floating, proud man standing, 

laughing arrogantly, stupidly, 

Saying : “. . .you shall never conquer me, as I never 


surrender to you in defeat. . . I am supreme. . .” (23) 
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In Genesis 1:26, we read a verse that would explain the braggadocio of “The 
Supreme I” flaunting Nature in Raghupathi’s poem: “And God said..[...] let them have 
dominion over the fish of the sea, and over the fowl of the air, and over the cattle, and over 
all the earth, and over every creeping thing that creepeth upon the earth.” This originally 
Jewish idea absorbed into Christianity has underpinned the Western idea (which now 
dominates the East as well) of endless economic growth and progress. But there either the 
verses are perverse or perhaps something has been misinterpreted or lost in translation 
from the original. Nonetheless, “dominion” is the word which best describes the ranting of 
Raghupathi’s “Supreme I” wanting to be the dominator of Nature: an instance of the false 
ego self, out of sync with Nature, who views a forest as lumber, a mountain as a mining 
quarry and the ocean as a site for petrol prospecting and extraction, yet how sure can we be 
that we have dominion over Nature and not vice versa. Here is the mindset that believes 


Nature is subservient to Man and can be shaped to his whims and caprices. 


Raghupathi shows that human claims of supremacy over Nature are absurd and 
that our new faith in science, its achievements, discoveries and claims of dominating and 
transforming nature, is just the flip-side of religious blind faith during the Dark Ages in 
Western society when the Earth was the centre of the Universe, the Church the centre of 
both temporal and eternal powers and the Pope the infallible Vicar (representative) of 
Christ. In Christian theology, corrupted human nature (i.e. Adam’s fall and the concept of 
original sin) has also Creation (Nature). For the romantic, however, nothing was further 
from the truth: nature was as beauteous as she was a powerhouse to be reckoned with and 
human nature had only become corrupted through its social conditioning and blind 


acceptance of societal norms. 


The above passage from Desert Blooms explodes with almost apocalyptic power. 
The clouds emerge to slash the earth with rainfall and transform the total physiography of 
the earth’s configuration by its enraged deluge. Later, the ocean explodes like a huge 
bonfire. The symbolism of land being swallowed in water illustrates Nature’s power over 
humanity. Unable to withstand this inclement weather, man mounts the mountain mocking 
Nature, claims his supremacy and denies its dominion over him. Rather than such an 
aggressive stance, Nature requires the reverential mind to unlock its secrets. Human 
agency out of sync with Nature only courts disaster. This is apparent in Raghupathi’s 
spiritual view of Nature whose agency is absolute, undefeatable and independent of human 


will and desire. 
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In the Philosophy of Life in Desert Blooms, Laxmi Prasad comments: 


“Desert Blooms deals with the journey of insights that 
ultimately go into the core of life... Life is like a flowing 
river. Man is just a spectator on the canvas of life. Life 
cannot be defined. One has to sail with life since life comes 
to a static position. Absoluteness is impossible. Creation 
itself is relative. Nothing can be taken as ‘absolute’... 
Raghupathi’s poetry is a rare breed as it confesses the highest 


philosophy in lucid diction and striking imagery.” (6) 
Echoes Silent (1988) 


Echoes Silent is a long poem of 41 pages. Echoes Silent is all about the young 
soul’s disenchantment with many things of the world. In the stanza, freedom of wild 


animals is compared to that of humans: 


“The stately, prince-like tiger, I saw once in Madumalai forests in mid-rainy 
October, 

It was a mountain tiger, I knew, 

With bright brown stripes on yellow furried skin, 

So exquisitely a painted —like tiger in a museum, here alive he was, 

His heavy head lifted up slightly, mouth half-closed, his rosy-red tongue, 
red flame-like tongue in the air dangling out, 

His brown, sharp, fine brilliant eyes now gazing straight at the empty 
horizon, 

His muscular, kneaded torso on four stocky legs firm on the grassy ground, 
With challenging tail bent downward, little twisted, curled up, 

That way he stood, that was royal stature dazzling beauty in the glittering 
sun, 

He was in his own world, I looked myself concealed in the thick foliage 
from a distance, 

I watched with all boundless fathomless curiosity, I forgot myself, 

He unmoved, standing like a woebegone creature, 


Who has taught him taming? 
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Who has taught him wanderings? 
He missed no freedom. It is his savage freedom, ageless freedom, as old as 
creation, 
What he missed nothing in the forests I lost everything in the Human 
World.” 

(24-25) 


The contrast between the real tiger and the painted tiger is elegantly portrayed in 
the poet’s words. The vast array and variety of descriptive and compound adjectives 


(“stately”, “bright brown’, “yellow furried”, “half-closed”, boundless, fathomless, ageless 


etc.) also shows Raghupathi’s lexical richness and mastery of literary English. 


The tiger in Madumalai forests stands firm without moving as if in samadhi, a 
unitive meditative state of oneness: samadhi is in fact the default state of all forms of 
sentient life except man ensnared by his own thoughts. Watching the animal with all its 
ostentatious behavior, the poet is allured by its charm and loses grip on his normal 
consciousness. Again, a lesson for the poet: who has taught the tiger, with its splendid and 
colorful body, its motionless and active states of being? Setting aside its physical 
movements, Raghupathi is more concerned about the tiger not missing its ageless freedom. 
In “What he missed nothing in the forests I lost everything in the Human World”, the 
paradox of human life is once again succinctly revealed by the poet. Freedom — the very 
essence of Nature herself — is a rare quality that transcends the human desire for safety, 
stability and security. But freedom can be both physical and mental. Like a forlorn 
Romantic here, the poet feels that being in the forest and roaming wildly, the tiger has 
gained everything, but that he, living securely with other human beings, has lost 


everything. 


Jiddu Krishnamurti (1895-1986) says that “Freedom is always at the beginning, not 
at the end” is apt in this case. Nature is born and lives in freedom, unlike humans in 
society. Elsewhere in the same poem, the poetic subject feels he has lost his sense of being 
free during his childhood and boyhood conditioning. When his mind matured, he started 
comparing himself with birds and became envious of the song which it melodiously began. 


Where is the poet’s song?: 
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“When I have lost the sense of being half-free, 

Which I first felt and experienced in childhood and boyhood, unknown 
When conscious 

I become envious of birds in the bush that sing mellifluously 

Their sweetness is my sadness in me awake 

Their ageless wandering voices in latening twilights 

Kindle and rekindle the simple freedom 

I have lost its spells and stirs, 


Its untranslated how man is Freedomless!” (37) 


According to Krishnamurti: “To be free of all authority, of your own and that of 
another, is to die to everything of yesterday, so that your mind is always fresh, always 
young, innocent, full of vigour and passion. It is only in that state that one learns and 
observes” (Freedom from the Known 13). Krishnamurti shows how people can radically 
and immediately free themselves from the tyranny of the expected, which is a way of to 
performing a transformative and silent revolution in society and their relationships. This is 
the same personal revolution (a dear idea to the Romantics who initially embraced the 
French Revolution) expressed in Raghupathi’s poetry. But, unlike the Marxists, socialists 
or any other ideological revolutionary front, the poet aims at reforming himself first. 


Modest, but actually the only way. 


Small Reflections (2000) 


Small Reflections is a collection of 55 Reflection. In the Poem To the Poet, 
Raghupathi says that heart is the vital core whence all emotions first arise and becomes 
transformed into feelings. The heart is the seat from which all the valuable things emerge, 
for inspiration and imagination flow out of this locus. In the words of Albert Einstein” 
(1879-1955), “Imagination is more powerful than knowledge.” People commonly 
misunderstand that everything derives from the mind and its physical component-brain, but 


all the great things were achieved through heart and its enthusiasms and passions. 


In The Lyrical Ballads, Wordsworth suggests that imagination is a process in which 
the poetic mind moves from physical sensation to spontaneous emotion. He notes that 
imagination is a powerful and active force that works along with our sense and interprets 


the way the world is viewed and influences our reaction to external events. He strongly 
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believed that a powerful imaginative life is essential for our well-being as it moves from 


memory to emotion and the latter to poetic sensibility. 


For most of the poets, this intense imaginative effort gets translated into the great 
visionary moments reflected in their output. This manner of expression can be found in 
Raghupathi’s poem, where he says that one cannot stop oneself when feelings overwhelm 
us like tidal waves or appear as petals from the depth of the heart. The first four lines in To 


the Poet pose an almost open-ended question: 


“What should you do 

When feelings surge like waves 

and emerge as petals 

from the depths of the heart? 

Give them to Nature 

Give them to stars and moon 

To humanity in love 

without aspiring to fame and recognition 
for a poet is after all 


part and parcel of God’s imagination” (11) 


But later, the thought-provoking answer that could be the poet’s creed: whatever 
one attains in life should be offered lovingly to Nature, (stars, moon) and humanity. The 
poet does not state any premises regarding Nature, but for human beings, he says that this 
bestowal should be done without the thought of fame and celebrityhood but rather out of 
the unconditional love described throughout Raghupathi’s poetry. Humanity is also a part 


and parcel of God’s imagination, hence the importance of imagination. 


In the poem Love-/, Raghupathi enumerates verbs (enumerations and alliterations 
are one of his commonly used rhetorical devices) applicable to true, unconditional love: 
“gives”, “adores”, “worships” etc. with contrasting injunctions as commandments: 
“Bargain not”, “Worship not”, and the final repetition of the word (love) itself which lends 


a particularly musical quality to the poem: 


“Love gives you 
Bargain not, 


Love adores you 


Worship not, 

Love adorns you 
Reject not, 

Love fulfils you 
Leave not, 

Love loves you 

Hate not, 

Love encompasses you 
Fear not, 

Love tranquilizes you 
Escape not, 

Love becalms you, 
Flee not, 

Love possesses you 
Discard not, 

Love silences you 
Shout not, 

Love cheers you 
Weep not, 

Love satisfies you 
Discontent not, 

Love brings you peace 
Shed blood not, 

Love frees you 

Bind it not, 

Love is unto itself 


As unto love you are, 


Love gives you, takes nothing, 
Love is immortal as you are mortal, 
Love unfolds you to know yourself, 


Love brings you infinite understanding, order and peace, 


Love caresses you, 


Love loves you as you must love in love, 
Love kisses you, embraces you, possesses you 
LIVE IN IT AND DIE IN IT.” (24-25) 
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Love supreme is the supreme human achievement and it suffices unto itself: There 
is no exchange of objects or gain or loss in love that always shares and gives but never 
takes. To know love, one has to live and die in it. One can find there a difference between 
Love-I and Samuel Coleridge’s twenty-four stanza poem Love. In Raghupathi’s poem, love 
of external objects is missing: love is for love’s sake alone while in Coleridge’s work, the 
speaker pines for a lady loved and wooed, through storytelling, named “Genevieve” about 
whom the English poet details the physical and emotional relationship. At the end of 
Raghupathi’s poem, the message is life and death in love rather than Coleridge’s wooing of 


the lover and the final consummation of love. 


In An Unknown Tree, Raghupathi reveals the magic of freedom. Some humans 
have always been willing to swap freedom for material gains. But when freedom is 
secondary, human life loses something essential. The poet, while naming the massive and 
thickly-girthed tree, does not want to limit it with words, so he refers to it as the “nameless 


tree”, once again underlying that awareness of Nature’s ineffable deeper dimension. 


Further, he observes the tree as self-content and self-sufficient in its own existence, 
and impervious to other circumstances for its vital existence: in human consciousness, this 
lesson from Nature can be likened to that kind of happiness that rests on no contingencies 
or expectations. On seeing the tree, the poet’s heart is attuned to a kind of rhapsody. He 
refuses to question the tree about what appears to him is its high spirits. Unlike us, the tree 
grows of its own accord and needs no sentient caretakers (just the air, water, sun and 
ground). It knows the harshness of weather, the sweetness of wind, the heat of the sun, and 
the coolness of the moon. The poet envies its “absolute, unconditional, and unhindered” 
freedom. As a philosophically-inclined poet, Raghupathi attributes all characteristics of 
freedom to the attainment of truth and conveys his poetry simply and directly as a natural 
outpouring of the wisdom he has culled from Nature. Thus, a truth implicit in the poem is 
that to attain something in life, we should not be bound by external things and conditions. 
Thoughts, being transitory, always bind us and, like material possessions, they obstruct the 
experience of real truth when the mind identifies with them rather than carries them along 


as simply disposable baggage. 


Though many believe that intelligence and reason are necessary to fulfill their tasks 


and assignments, it is always the journey of a receptive blank state that has produced the 
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wonders of personal enlightenment. So, the keynote feature of Romanticism — freedom 


above all — is suggestive of something lying beyond our normal perception of reality: 


“Tt is a tree, an unknown tree, a nameless tree. 

A tree so huge and so thickly grown — a giant tree. 

It seems to me as if dancing to the tunes of soft croonings, 
my heart battered in utter raptures, 

blissful I am within, 

I ask not who it is, intoxicated, 

for I know it has grown of its own accord 

uncared, untouched, abandoned 

in Freedom — yes, in Freedom — 


absolute, unconditional, unhindered. 


I envy its Freedom... 

for hither on the earth shackled and chained I am 
in thought, nothing but tormenting thoughts, 
here upon this rock I sit and view it in envy, 


nothing but envy.” (31) 


In Disturbed birds, the poet describes the birds laying their eggs; after hatching, the 
mother sends out the baby birds as their challenge to the empty sky and invisible wind. 
Humans’ infants lack this natural freedom and independence and need care until they can 
stand on their own legs. They are fed, supported, educated, and given protection and even 
allowance till adulthood (and even then sometimes the parents must still provide!). But 
Nature differs radically from human culture insofar as freedom and independence are 
instinctively inherent to the baby birds who mature quicker and quickly know (or learn) 
how to fend for themselves. Nature’s lessons are thus imprinted in instinct whereas in 
humans, the difference is between “Nature and nurture”, the latter being the condition of 


our social conditioning which relegates instinct to a secondary role. 


The avian commotion, proclaiming freedom as Nature’s true “romantics” resembles 
sarcasm aimed at the artificial human condition, where the poet reiterates Rousseau’s 


words (“Man is born free, but everywhere he is in chains”) a manifesto of the romantic 
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primacy of liberty. Man appears to be enjoying full freedom, but actually he is imprisoned 
everywhere (also recall Blake’s “mind-forged manacle”) to others through physical needs, 
financial dependence, intellectual or spiritual knowledge. Nevertheless, freedom is 
something to be both desired and sought for through the enlargement of human 


consciousness: 


“After a few days I say 

budding babes with tender wings like fern leaves 
challenging the empty sky and invisible wind 

Amazed and more than wondered 

I moved close to have an inquisitive look 

Ah! The disturbed and nerved birds 

took to their wings leaving the message in the empty nest 
We are born in freedom but chained nowhere 


But you are born in freedom but chained everywhere.” (46) 


All Romantics are freedom lovers and Raghupathi is no exception. In Freedom, the 
essence of freedom is expressed through the image of the blue sky. Freedom is breath: 
deprived of it, the poet almost suffocates. He may go without food but not without his 
vital life breath: freedom. The overhead skyscape across vast acreages marks its own 
freedom, independence and detachment from the Earth. Furthermore, the crows and their 
movements create a varied pattern devoid of any sense or meaning for humans: this flying 
arabesque exists for its own sake. While it sparks our awe, we cannot translate its meaning 


in human terms. 


But human society and culture cannot clip the poet’s wings because after observing 
the sky and the crow patterns, he notes the sages who breathe and live in freedom and 
achieve great heights in their enlightenment. This way of life can neither be imitated nor 
followed. Each of us must live our own life, walk our own path and eventually work 


incessantly to achieve our own individual freedom and awakening: 


“The vast fading blue sky 
mottled with grey, white, greyish-white clouds 
is before me 


stretching 
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millions of acres 

immeasurable, uncultivable 
Occasionally crows criss-cross the empty sky 
making myriad patterns 

which have no meaning 

neither to the crows themselves 
nor to me in this empirical world 
I sit and muse and contemplate 
on the meaning of life 

as sages had done in the past 
Freedom they had realized 
Freedom they had breathed 

I decide to hold it 

that glides like a stream 

I realise it cannot be attained 

by following them 

nor can it be obtained 

by imitating them 


It is mine, I must work it out.” (58) 


In The Smile of the Flower, the poet personifies the flower and the wind and states 
that the beautiful and fragrant blooming flower is swayed by the violent winds. Although 
the wind treats the flower “arrogantly”, the latter’s perpetual fragrance of love is always its 
gift to the world. All flowers share this pure altruism (poetic personification) through their 
“smile” and “perfume of love.” Yet again another of Nature’s teachings to humans: the 
wise ones always share what they have irrespective of other’s ill will and negative 


thoughts. 


In Raghupathi’s poetry, the spirit of the individual (i.e. an identical, ecumenical and 
impersonal artistic perception) is critical. The poet, like all of us, also proceeds from the 
limitations of his society and personal circumstance: he is only differentiated by his keen 
observation of the deep unity underlying in Nature even if it so lacking in our divisive 


world. A close reading of the poem points towards a personal transformation that allows 
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the individual to transcend petty issues and start sharing the aroma of the “flowers”, here 


equated with the love which he or she is endowed with: 


“When I am here full of beauty and fragrance 

You are nonchalant, callous and brutal 

The flower lamented in the gentle wind 

When you pluck me out from the stem of life 

You commit murder 

The flower wailed in the gentle wind 

When you hold me in your hands 

I give nothing but fragrance of love in return of nothing 


The flower smiled joining other flowers in the garden.” (51) 


Imagination personifies the self-same faculty (so highly prized by the romantics) 
and metaphorises it as an ever-flowing river feeding the poet’s mind. Imagination is indeed 
Raghupathi’s poetic life breath and that of all the world’s great poets, writers and artists. 
Divine Imagination has laid all of the earth’s great structures, and man as a small godlike 
creator brings his own artistic creation into being. The poet compares imagination with the 
seemingly infinite sky which shakes his dull mind: without this jolt, the poet might have 
plopped into the water like a piece of wood. The eagle (once again bringing together the 
inanimate river with a sentient creature) represents active imagination (much as Shelley 
described in In Defense of Poetry), the fountainhead of not only poetic inspiration but all of 


mankind’s greatest achievements: 


“Tmagination: 

What are you? 

You are my perennial river 

that feeds my mind 

with soaring thoughts 

that created marvellous structures on the earth 
What is your depth? 

You are the sky, infinite 

Like the ocean you sweep my dull mind 

with your rising tides 


Without you I am like a stranded piece of log in the water 
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Let me soar in you like an eagle 


You are a fountain of inspiration.” (54) 


Other romantics echo the primacy of imagination. According to Blake: “What is 
now proved was once only imagined.” (David Fuller: 132) In Biographia Literaria, 


Coleridge further expostulates: 


“The poet, described in ideal perfection, brings the whole 
soul of man into activity, with the subordination of its 
faculties to each other according to their relative worth and 
dignity. He diffuses a tone and spirit of unity that blends, and 
(as it were) fuses; each into each, by that synthetic and 
magical power, to which I would exclusively appropriate the 


name of Imagination [...].” (Chapter XIV) 
Voice of the Valley (2003) 


In Voice of the Valley (2003), Raghupathi’s mundus imaginalis is a mundus 
naturalis and the poet’s creative imagination and literary artistry, expressed in simple 
diction referencing common things, echoes Wordsworth counsel as well - “Fill your paper 


with the breathings of your heart” — in the following stanza: 


“Life is vast and infinite. 

Creation is plenty and splendid. 

Now, be a wind and move with it. 

Be a tree and grow with it. 

Be a rock and remain still with it. 

Be a butterfly and fly with it 

Be a flower and emit the fragrance of your life. 

Be a wild stag and wander in the wilderness. 

Be a squirrel and scurry here and there. 

Be a rabbit and jump and skip on the ground. 

Be a hawk and soar and soar upwards in the limitless sky. 
Be a heron and watch and seize every moment. 

Be a peacock, and unfurl the beauty of your existence 


And dance. 
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Go and plunge like a dolphin into everything. 
See, touch, feel, smell, taste and experience. 
Scramble and cramble for everything. 

Crave and crave, be passionate. 

Swim like a mackerel, in boundless life. 
Wander like a wild beast, in the dense forests. 
Life is vast; Existence is infinite. 


Be not complacent, feel and experience every moment.” (55) 


Raghupathi’s exhortatory poetic voice to Bindura, the imaginary listener, first takes 
on a panpsychist’” perspective of life, namely, that consciousness is the fundamental 


underlying principle of the Universe: boundless, beautiful, bountiful and limitless life. 


And what counsel would that voice offer Bindura? Instead of religious 
commandment, moral codes, theologies or philosophies based on conceptual thinking or 
holy writings, the imaginary speaker (perhaps both a he and a she) offer grace: not of the 


religious sort, but of Nature. 


Nature’s catalogue is much richer than any kick we may get from sex, drugs, rock 
and roll, Facebook or YouTube. The various functions of Nature: movement (wind), 
growth (tree), firmness (rock), flights of the imagination (butterfly), moral purity (flower), 
exploration and curiosity (wild stag) and dancelike playfulness (squirrel) is described 


phenomenally by the poet . 


The poet implores Bindura to view Nature’s many teachers also in the soaring 
hawk, the seizing heron (carpe diem), the dazzling peacock (aesthetic splendour), the 
diving dolphin (agility and aquatic ballet) and the foraging mackerel (purposefulness). 
Each of these wild beasts teaches us, as they were a hidden meaning in Nature, about 
authentic human self-realization rather than the fake human passions of compulsive 
consumer frenzy, money making and materialism, ideological fervor or religious 


fanaticism, personality cults, narcissism etc. 


Nature bestows its secret to those who surrender the identifications with an 
artificial (i.e. culturally constructed) identity (the thoughts and emotions related to body, 
desires, ambitions, tribe, clan, family, nation, sports team, political party, ideology, 


corporation etc.) and make their inner and outward gaze through which Nature radiates her 
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light and endlessly multiplies moral examples and possibilities for the human spectrum of 


consciousness by the variety of her creatures, objects and phenomena. 


Raghupathi’s gnosis here of self-knowledge or knowing swerves far aslant of Blake’s 
visionary angels and bards or Coleridge’s oriental dreamscape (Kubla Khan). This instance of 
Raghupathi’s Indian Sublime echoes Hindu pantheism (the Universe as life, or a living 
organism), developing deep awareness of and knowing Nature is equivalent to knowing the 


indwelling, infinite and living energy that powers up and fuels human consciousness. 


Nature without is the Divine within. This is not the view of the physicalists, biologists 
or taxonomists who, upon classifying these creatures according to their physical characteristics 
and, through dissection and analysis, assume the visible facts as they have observed to be final 
and definitive. A chemist may say water is two molecules of hydrogen and one molecule of 
oxygen: which is true. But how does the interaction of simple H2O with human physical 
senses and consciousness account for such a variety of our experience of water — when thirsty, 


when taking a refreshing plunge or feeling the rain make our skin tingle? 


Raghupathi embraces the obvious physicalism and sense perception (‘‘See, touch, feel, 
smell, taste and experience”). The poetic speaking voice makes a case for a natural 
metaphysics: Bindura is yet another creature among these, and what they do; he too may do 
through by shaping his consciousness according to Nature’s dynamic modes which the 
speaking subject in the poem translates into human language. Thus, a tree is more than its 
shade, fruits, oxygen supply, building material or pulp. The poem is also a blueprint and 


lifetime study plan for the development and full realization of human consciousness. 


The reader is likewise transported, through the poet’s enumeration (a common 
poetical rhetorical device akin to a relentless and hypnotic musical beat) and panpsychic 
leitmotiv (“life is vast and infinite”) of natural phenomena (wind) and a wide assortment of 
flora and fauna specimens, to a world beyond located simultaneously in Nature’s here and 


now: poetry that will delight the biologist and dazzle the mystic alike. 


Finally, the poet’s unstated, but clearly implicit plea to Bindura to seek out his own 
gnosis: look at Nature, learn from her, know her, desire (crave) like her, live like her in the 
eternal present and base thy whole being on her for there you will find the very infinite 


consciousness that dwells in thee. 
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Samarpana (2006) 


Samarpana is a collection of 50 Reflections. Samarpana means dedication, or 
according to the Indian enlightenment tradition, that dedication of the physical body, 
mental thoughts, emotions and selfhood to something higher than ordinary things. The 
calm and bucolic setting of Dhvanyaloka certainly help the poet express these ecstatic 


moods molded in the form of reflections. 


Raghupathi enters a world beyond clearly observed in the reflections through rich 
imagery. The poet strolls on a path, dark and almost invisible under the overcast sky. In the 
darkness in Introspective Voyageur, the poet’s lost bearings (like Dante lost in the middle 
of the path at the beginning of L'Inferno, Canto I) are likened to the smoke trail left behind 
by a medieval-looking ship (recalling Coleridge’s The Rime of the Ancient Mariner) under 
the full moon. He compares the trees to a pylon, where he builds hut with leaves of child’s 
dreams. It is an imaginary hut and the shape of hands on the pylon appears as the peeled- 
off bark of the trunk’s wedged sprout. This is a fantastical world that resembles the gothic 


and medieval themes of Romantic poets. 


Further, Raghupathi’s melodious song of the hornbill transports the poet from the 
babe’s sleep to a fairy land, where he loses his outward consciousness and enters into the 
mystery of the other world which can be compared to Ode to a Nightingale, where the 


bird’s incantatory song carries Keats from this dull world into the fantastic realm of poesy. 


For the poet, the experience of entering into other world is likened to a coma where 
external consciousness is lost and the mind is in limbo, although the body is still quite 
alive. It must be noted that unconsciousness varies from person to person (this has been 
confirmed by medical reports): some are still able to perceive (yet unable to interact with) 
the outside world while others remain oblivious. But when the poet was transported into 
the mysterious world, like a stranger he was conscious of the phenomenon and wanted 


himself to be completely enveloped and melted: 


“The paths in the interior vanish 

like the dark shadows of the dark clouds 
in the open land. 

Beneath the tall, ancient trees 


I trace my footsteps 
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that have lost like a streak of smoke 
left behind by a medieval ship 


over the folding sea under the full moon. 


By the huge pylon-like trees 
I build my hut with leaves of child’s dreams 
That hand like a peeled off bark 


on the wedged sprout from the trunk. 


From the grove comes the calls of a horn bill 

in soft mellifluous tones like the whistle from the babe’s sleep 
that take me to a fairy land 

where my consciousness is pressed into a coma 

and the inner is awakened to the 


mysteries of the other world. 


I am like a stranger, uninvited 
at the doorsteps of Eternity 
waiting for the much sweeter calls 


to shroud me and melt completely like an ice cube on a heated pan.” (14) 


“Ice cube on a heated pan” is indeed a unique, memorable and quotable metaphor 
as so many others of Raghupathi’s felicitous turns of phrase. Thus, Raghupathi, like the 
other visionary romantic poets such as Blake, Shelley and Keats, make a conscious entry 
into other fantastical world. This conscious glimpse of other-worldly realm allows them 
(like Plato’s character who returns from the outside to the cave in The Republic) to bring 
back to their fellow man valuable lessons. It is precisely in this visionary sense, afforded 
by creative poetry and a mundus imaginalis, that the poet in the poem re-enacts his role as 


“antennae and legislator of the race.” 
In “Samarpana: Nature as a Divine Force,” Kumaran notes that: 


“Raghupathi has revealed his reverential attitude to Nature 
and portrays the world as a sanctuary, in which all the 


objects are holy. He has pointed out the intrinsic value of 
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Nature and the inherent worth of non-human others and has 
found a way to achieve harmonious living in the world. 
Further by showing the transforming power of physical 
environment in the enhancement of mental and spiritual 
environment, he has educated humans about the necessity of 
physical environment for their sustenance. Thus the analysis 
reveals the manifestation of Nature as a divine force and 
captures Raghupathi’s unwavering faith in its transforming 


power.” (Introspective Voyageur 180) 


Orphan and Other Poems (2010) 


Orphan and Other Poems is a collection of 36 poems. As an intensely visual poet, 
Clouds is one of the poems which displays Raghupathi’s an unusual choice of verbs in 
exuberantly and tightly crafted quatrains to describe the movement of clouds across the 
ground. In his exploration of life and human consciousness, Raghupathi uses the universal 
cloud symbolism to represent the elevated ideas of enlightenment. Thus cloud imagery 
allows the poet to illustrate pertinent spiritual lessons for humanity where a holy 


intoxicated state of merging with the divine is observed: 


“Meandering through firs and conifers 
rocks and boulders and hearts of hills 
like the rain-fed runnels in the Tirumala Valley 


they pause for none in their quest. 


Cruising through the bridges and cliffs 
over the soft grass and flower-tops 
like the Siberian cranes, not whistling and not flapping 


they wait for none in their longing and fulfilment. 


Zigzagging through the scintillating curves and caves 
with their gentle, velvety, fleecy footsteps 

on my craving heart 

these flexing and 


soul-searching clouds are my deep desires unfulfilled. 
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I am drunk with the dribbling manna of their joyous spirit 
as I sit in the lap of soaked hills 
and hear their feeble but penetrating voice calling me 


to wake up and race with them to the heavenly heights.” (31) 


Describing the clouds, the poet says their journey is non-stop: they halt for no one 
to be acknowledged. In the first stanza, clouds twisting through firs, conifers, rocks, 
boulders, hills, and the rivulets in the Tirumala Valley (Tirumala Hills are the abode of 


deity Sri Venkateswaraswamy in Andhra Pradesh, South India). 


In the second stanza, they soar through both man-made bridges and natural cliffs 
and over the soft-grass and flower-tops. A meteorological phenomenon is likened to a 
biological one in another striking image: silent Siberian cranes — perhaps the reference to 
this Northern species is indicative of the cloud’s apparent “indifference” to humans — who 


neither peep nor flap their wings. 


The third stanza further develops the winding clouds through curves and caves, 
likened to graceful and soft footsteps on the poet’s own heart. The poet is soul searching 


and the clouds appear to reflect the same quality of his inner turmoil. 


Finally, in the fourth stanza, the poet feels he is inebriated with the joy of the spirit 
of clouds as he sits in the lap of Tirumala’s cloud-soaked hills (i.e. image of the all- 
pervading essence of Nature where, in the poet’s perception, the sky permeating the 
landscape below) . He hears their weak and sharp voice (personification) calling him to 


wake and race upwards with them to heavenly heights. 


Many cosmogonies hold that the clouds were created between earth and heaven and 
that they symbolize the celestial realm. Moreover, they are the symbol of celestial mobility 
because deities used clouds as vehicles and also to materialize on Earth (i.e. the Greek 
gods in the Ziad and Odyssey). From an empirical and scientific vantage point, clouds 
produce rain and water the earth below, thus ensuring the continuation of food supplies 
vital to all life. But the poet evokes the clouds to describe his experiences and have 
temporary respite from this troubling world. The clouds appear absolutely pure and 
unconcerned about humanity’s corrupt world and problems. Once again, the poet uses 


Nature as a spiritual lesson for enlightenment: if one wants to transform his or her life, 
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what better example than following in the footsteps of clouds and drawing inspiration for 
higher life goals from the sky above. In Raghupathi’s mundus imaginalis, clouds 
represent inner consciousness. As clouds are sky-born and air-borne, they symbolize the 


truer and higher self. 


According to Chambial, the Nature imagery in Clouds systematically shows how 
the poet works with concrete images to represent more abstract realities. (Introspective 
Voyageur 151) while Raja and Keshari add that: “Nature is a major source of inspiration 
that helps him (K. V. Raghupathi) to embark on a voyage of self-discovery” (Raja, Keshari 


XXX-XXX1). 


Dispersed Symphonies (2011) 


Dispersed Symphonies is a collection of 103 symphonies which are strikingly 
crafted with the beads of nature elements. In this long prose poem arranged into short 
reflections or flashes, the poet compares the ordinary people with that of the individuals 


sensitive enough to explore Nature. 
Laxmi Prasad notes that: 


“Nature for Raghupathi seems to be a springboard for intense 
speculation in the face of the impermanence and mutability 
of life which he describes in the mundane world. To put it in 
other words Nature for the poet engenders a 
phenomenological process of self-transformation or a 
psychological metamorphosis that provide him with a deep 
desire and longing for the eternal and unalterable.” 


(Introspective Voyageur 191) 


The poet travels to desolate place the landscape studded with dry grass, stones, 


boulders and plants are viewed as a wasteland by the others: 


“To the million these places are unimportant 
wastelands. Here, the dry grass, stones, boulders, plants, 
trees cuddle on the lap of the soft morning light, in the 
embrace of the scorching noon light and in the gentle 


kisses of the evening. The wind beats its drums against 
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the light which makes its immense silence omniscient in 
everything. The dewdrops sit on leaves and meditate upon 
nothing, receive every spectrum of colour with great love. 
The trees make different forms and shapes dancing in 
their sway shedding the unwanted flowers and leaves. In 
every renewal they live afresh while dying. How happily 
they live and die, die and live unnoticed by man. We, on 


the contrary, live and die in clouded thoughts” (1) 


Raghupathi’s eyes appear to be trained on the direction of the wind, which elicits a 
rhythm inside him and an external one in the form of a poem. He hears the unheard 
melodies and takes in the immense silence permeating everything. While a normally 
attuned ear may hear noise in silence, the poet’s being here is trained to listen to the 
Nature’s silence sounds. It is like two-sided hide-and-seek game where people attuned to 
the mundane find noise and the poet in touch with spiritual and mysterious encounters 


silence. 


Raghupathi’s imagination is fine-tuned: he describes the dewdrops on leaves and 
their slow meditation as they lovingly receive a gamut of various colors. Noteworthy is 
Raghupathi’s personification of Nature in human terms and human consciousness in 
natural ones. Like Wordworth, Raghupathi is a lover of Nature’s concrete and aesthetically 
artistic sensuality: he hears music and dance in the natural objects, life and phenomenon 
observed. Trees appear to morph into diverse shapes and shed their unwanted flowers and 
leaves. They become alive and afresh while simultaneously dying. Unlike humans, they 
neither complain of nor fear death. Actually, death is a celebration — never a mystery since 
that is a human concept — for nothing is ever lost but simply recycled. Each day, Nature’s 
life-and-death cycle passes usually unnoticed by most. Death is thus a great purifier and 
mortality an inherent feature in Nature: embrace it and life becomes a dance; deny it and 


anguish and anxiety will ensue. 


In another reflection, the poet in prayer is joined with the valley. He enters the 
valley, laden with his own many personal turmoil and troubles. Whenever he finds his 
society envious, unfriendly, intimidating and toxic, he turns for protection to Nature and is 


given its milk of love. 
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The poets know the solution for any problem lies somehow in Nature. The poet 
catalogues his problems and solutions. He approaches Nature where he exchanges his 
sorrow, distress, heavy burden, destructive discordance etc., for Nature’s placidity, void, 
freedom, harmony, and love. Like any enlightened one who has first come to grips with 
suffering and then transcended it, Raghupathi wants to share the qualities of Nature with 
his fellow man. At last, the poet leaves with no regrets with the wind, filled with the sweet 


fragrance of the valley flowers, at his back. 


In Raghupathi’s poetry, whether through a simple colloquial tone i.e. here and in 
the “Voice” speaking to Bindura in Voice of the Valley or through elaborate and 
emotionally-charged diction (i.e. the third souls explosive description of the coming rains 
in Desert Blooms at the start of this chapter), the reader finds existential problems 
expounded and spiritual solutions delivered. The grandeur of this poetry is that 
Raghupathi never avails himself of his vast philosophical erudition or its jargon but rather 
grounds his poetry in the human heart and Mother Nature: the conjunction of the two, 
working at the level of individual consciousness, promises a universal, albeit very modest 


solution for our current troubled condition: 


“This is my prayer to you, dear valley. When my world 
where I was born and brought up with pallid knowledge 
becomes inhospitable and hostile to live in, I shall return 
to you umpteen times to savour your untainted wisdom 
and snuggle in your lap for the milk of love that you 
pour in cascades eternally without pricing it because you 
give it to me. That is your true Nature. Before I bid 
adieu, give me a fistful of your placidity to bear my 
sorrows, give me a fistful of your depth to plunge myself 
whenever I am in distress, give me a fistful of your 
voidness so as to float whenever I am overburdened with 
my feverish responsibilities, give me a fistful of your 
freedom so as to make myself light whenever I am bound 
by might absurdities, give me a fistful of your harmony 
so as to make myself balanced and steady whenever I am 
in destructive discordance, and give me a fistful of your 


love so as to cleanse my heart and share it with my 
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community the little I can before I quit quietly. Granted 
thus, I leave the valley with no remorse, but accompanied 
by a melodious wind mingled with sweet fragrance of 


the strange flowers of the valley.” (103) 


This is a kind of illumination that ideologues, social reformers and their movements 
and religious Salvationists who await the answers fail to grasp, but which the many rishis 
and enlightened mystics of India have always known. In a nutshell, this is Raghupathi’s 


poetic gift to a troubled and anguished humanity living in dark times. 


Between Me and the Babe (2013) 


Between Me and the Babe is a collection of 52 poems, and Who Sees the Night’s 
Stars is one of the poems which display a mocking tone toward man’s artificial world. The 
poet poises the question of, why among the multitudes caught up in their humdrum tasks 


and activities, the apathy in observing the stars: 


“Who sees the night’s stars? 
Neither you nor he nor I 
But they appear when the man-made lamps twinkle 


They disappear when the morning mist breaks. 


Who sees the night’s stars? 
Neither you nor he nor I 
But when the evening sun bends behind the sculpted hills 


they raise their heads like the little children when their master is off. 


Who sees the night’s stars? 
Neither you nor he nor I 
But when the sickle moon crowns the sleeping trees 


they whisper, cuddled like the migrating bisons.” (50) 


The lack of interest has muffled the sense of awe one may feel at contemplating the 
numinous in the sky above. The heavenly bodies seem synchronized with man’s own 


artificial lighting and disappear in the morning. The poet compares the stars to the children 
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who take advantage of the absence of their parents to play and engage in fun and games. In 
the last stanza, the poet compares the stars to a migrating herd, in one of his usual poetic 
devices of comparing natural phenomena to sentient life. The poet’s lexicon is a mix of 
the human and the natural (personified or compared to something proper to human 
behavior or invention): “man-made lamps”, “little children”, “morning mist”, “sculpted 
hills’, “sickle moon”, “sleeping trees” and “migrating bisons” (these know not that they 
migrate) to stress how humanity, out of touch with nature, has forgotten what “awesome” 


really means. This poetry is like a picture painting. 


In the same collection, the poem, J am Chastised deals with man’s union with 
Nature. When one merges with Nature (like Emerson’s “glass eyeball’), all forces flow 
into him or her, conspire and try to lend invisible assistance as the individual has 
reconnected with his true self through Nature. In this process, the poet becomes pure, 
open and innocent in his heart and echoes the words of Christ in Mathew 18:3: "Truly I tell 
you, unless you change and become like little children, you will never enter the kingdom 


of heaven.” 


Suppleness and the soft touch are empowered over brute force or aggression as 
means of achieving important things, even in a practical sense, in life. This can be likened 
to today’s “soft skills”, “people skills’ and “emotional intelligence” which aim at 
adaptability and flexibility rather than assertiveness and authoritarianism (i.e catching flies 
with honey rather than with vinegar). Flexibility indeed is an important social skill in any 
situation and Nature teaches us to be purified of our rigid and fixed ways through the wind, 
clouds, rain, waves etc. For the flexible person, movement (as Nature is always “on 


wheels”, as Emerson says) is energy that makes everything happen. 


Sainthood is not a sine qua non requirement or consequence of the spiritualized 
individual: sainthood, in fact, is actually quite alien to Raghupathi’s perspective in his 
poetry which relies on a reverential and introspective approach to Nature’s sacred essence 
and not religious piety, belief, faith or display. Nature is an open and fluid dynamic system 
and serves as both an example for human conduct and human endeavors. Raghupathi, the 
humanist and compassionate poet, is a man with his feet on the ground and his poetic 
spirituality, like that of Wordsworth, Blake, Emerson, Kahlil Gibran, Tagore etc., offer 
something the reader may incorporate into his or her daily life and own meditations. To 


those in harmony with Nature, she bestows her blessings; to those who transgress her 
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ways, her corrective methods are a kind of schooling. The opened, focused and fluid mind 
become empowered to grasp Nature’s deeper and vaster reality and also work likewise at 
the practical level of everyday living where it will reap Nature’s blessings. Lack of focus, 
inattention and unawareness are the true sins of human consciousness that bring their own 
catastrophes. Raghupathi’s interdependent and synergetic relationships with Nature open a 
new vista to the imagination of the pure-hearted and innocent seeker whose moment will 


come sure enough. 


Jalaluddin Muhammad Rumi’s'’ (1207-1273) poems match Raghupathi’s approach 
here, where the pure is likened to a spotless mirror (also a Buddhist image of the mind) 


wherein images of infinite beauty are reflected: 


“T am chastised 

when I move with the wind like the wind 

when I sail with the clouds like the clouds 

when I plod with the rain like the rain. 

The moon snails buoyant on the stretched waters 
with all smiles on the ripples 

and laughter on the racing waves. 

Nothing at all is whole shut. 

Whoever you are, no matter how preoccupied 

the Nature around you offers herself to imagination. 
First you gaze and then adorn your heart. 

Refusing to acknowledge the immensity of your surroundings 


is a blashphemy.”’(56) 
On and Beyond the Surface (2018) 


On and Beyond the Surface is a collection of 64 poems. The poem, J have Lost all 
my Knowledge treats the difference between the world and the spiritual dimension beyond: 
the belief or disbelief (what can these matter regarding nature?) in the latter is irrelevant to 
the poet’s spiritual vision and imagination as Raghupathi is a deep observer of Nature, and 
like Emerson and the Romantics, he offers us his personal record. The contrast between the 


loss of the poet’s false knowledge and Nature’s wisdom is observed in the poem: 
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“I have lost all my knowledge 

and I am on my way home of wisdom 

that I learnt from tiny ants, birds, hills and trees. 
Nothing in the city of my life 

I have lost, I realized at the end 

I have come to my primordial 

with nothing in my hands. 

I haven’t bribed wisdom with my corrupt knowledge. 
to teach me wisdom. 


O God I thank you for leading me to my primordial home.” (78) 


The poet states that losing all his knowledge, he has gained much wisdom learnt 
from nature’s life forms and topography. The poet’s “city of his life” might refer to those 
artificial ego constructs he has erected in his mind. The poet here is a man of mettle, both 
paradoxically (only for the intellect, never for the mystic) fully in the world, but not of it. 
Thus, the poet has experienced firsthand the primeval gnosis which great sages, saints and 
yogis aspire towards and some attain deep contemplation and years of leading ascetism. 
“Primeval knowledge” is self-exploratory: it cannot be proven or disproven with empirics 
nor measured through any scientific metrics. As a totally subjective and inward 
experience, it loses its “tang” or pales considerably when expressed through normal 
discourse. However, the poet here uses suggestive and image-charged language to evoke 


the experience. 


Nowadays, all kinds of gimmicks (psychological, therapeutic, medicinal etc.) that 
appear promise to improve us, but the poet’s personal gnosis is not corrupted by any 
mundane human-engineering marketing, philosophical assertions or scientific data. The 
poet has tasted the pudding himself and attained his state of wisdom by observing Nature. 
This is a herculean task for the mindset of most people, but it is believed that 
enlightenment is neither a delusion and that it awaits everyone in every present moment. 
In Hindu scriptures, there is a custom of thanking God for everything, for bestowing peace 
and wisdom: this our Indian poet does, in the gratitude expressed at the closure, for guiding 
him back to his primordial dwelling place and not allowing himself to be lost and tossed by 
the concerns of materialistic society. The attitude of continual gratitude for what one has 


and is ennobling in itself. 
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The examination of the poem is wrapped up with a bit of inter-textuality that might 
inspire a comparative study between Raghupathi and American poet Eliot by future critics. 
Eliot implies two intriguing questions, the latter of the two seeming especially pertinent in 
our technocratic age of the Internet: “Where is the wisdom we lost for the sake of 


knowledge? Where is the knowledge we lost for the sake of information?” 
The Mountain is Calling (2019) 


The Mountain is Calling is a collection of 100 reflections. The poet speaks of a 
message for us from the mute mountain and exhorts us not to go back to sleep. He wants to 
share not worldly knowledge but his gnosis of something beyond, graspable only through 
imagination and intuition (to the pure intellect and the mind based solely on reason, 
mysticism sounds like gibberish or “woowoo”). Hence, he relentlessly tells his readers to 
abandon sleep as the doors of the mountain are forever open, and he beseeches people of 
the world to visit there and come under the spell of Nature’s wisdom. With Nature as the 
backdrop, the poet describes the sun above the mountain, the descending river, the 


ecstatically swaying greenery, and the playful birds: 


“The mountain is calling: 

Over the mountain the sun shines 
The river down flows mellifluously 
The green grass sways in ecstasy 
The birds frolic in empty space 

For whom? Why? 

Why? For Whom?” (11) 


Almost every poem encapsulates an existential Socratically-posed question: 
Why? and For Whom? These are meaningful conundrums that bombard the poet’s mind 
but they are ultimately unanswerable because Nature is “is” and its ways of “harmony” and 
“peace” and intellectually ungraspable. A reminder that the etymology of the 
word nature is derived from the Latin natura, meaning “innate disposition", or literally 
"birth". Hence Why? and For whom? become meaningless as questions insofar as they 
cannot be answered and, of things of which we cannot speak, Austrian philosopher Ludwig 
Wittgenstein (1889-1951) advises silence. But while mystics may be silent, poets do speak. 


And here the poet invites the reader to not look for meaning in life but rather experience 
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Nature. In this regard, there are two types of existentialists. The first type of existentialists 
(i.e. empirical existentialists) primarily deals with the human existence. For them, the 
world and creation is the be-and-end all. They aver that with the help of logic, reason, and 
will they can face and solve the problems of the world. They believe in rational decisions. 
These existentialists deal with the world and the human only and they are not worried 
about nature, hence they are not romantics. Besides, they do not accept any supreme power 
beyond human. For them the human is everything. They primarily deal with human 
existence and his predicament in the world. On the contrary, Emerson and Raghupathi are 
radical existentialists. They travel beyond the limitations of existential philosophers and 
transcend the intellect. They give importance to Nature and Intuition. Hence, where the 
empirical existentialism ends, there the intuitive journey of Emerson and Raghupathi 
begins. Existentialists believe man is the center (supreme) of all activities and they dismiss 
nature, whereas spiritual existentialists like Emerson and Raghupathi strongly vouch that 
man and nature are deeply connected. They go beyond the human and the world. All 
these views can be found in Plato’s Idea of the Good, Wordsworth’s Wisdom and the Spirit 
of the Universe, Emerson’s The Oversoul, and the Upanishad’s Aham Brahmasmi. But 
while examining the poetry of Raghupathi, it can be found that he uses the term Yoga 
Dharma, but he never identifies nor explains what exactly it is because he is conscious of 
its enormity and profundity and is so powerful that he dares not to name it and identify it. 
Also, Raghupathi’s experience is very close to that of the Brihadaranyaka Upandishad, 
which proclaims, “Not this, Not that” (Neti, Neti, Neti). He goes on contradicting every 
experience. In this aspect, Raghupathi is elusive in identifying and naming it, like in the 
Upanishads, which is absolutely impersonal. Though Raghupathi believes and lives in it 
without translating it into any terminology, he longs for it and one can find deep craving in 
his works. Hence, his poetry acquires unique dimension where nature and intuition are 


given importance. 


“You never change things by fighting the existing reality. To change something, 
build a new model that makes the existing model obsolete.” Says Richard Buckminster 
Fuller’? (1895-1983): an apt observation at this juncture. Francis Bacon’? (1561-1621), 
believed that the aim of all scientific investigation is practical application of the 
understanding of Nature to improve man’s condition. This, in brief, is the scientific 
viewpoint regarding Nature. Our progress always draws inspiration from Nature and adapts 


it to human life, but attempts to transform Nature disharmoniously (i.e. polluting 
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industries, ransacking natural resources without replenishing them, attempting to merge 
Artificial Intelligence(AI) with the brain’s neural connections etc.) have their backlash. 
The poet’s view of Nature is one of deep respect and reverence, his source of being, the 
example of his freedom and the springboard for the transcendence of his own 


consciousness. 


For Raghupathi, this moment (the eternal present) is very important as Nature’s 
“gift” is always a “present”. Living focused on the present, devoid of attachments to the 
past (mental burdens) or expectations (false hopes) for the future, is a gnosis of the essence 
of time where temporality is, in fact, an ongoing eternal present. This is why so many 
mystics stress the importance of the present moment, of living therein. When one is 
intensely present in this moment, he or she responds from a deep consciousness and flows 
with ease and joy throughout life. When moving through the present, the mind starts 
dying for, in the present, there is neither past nor future, hence the subject remains 
grounded in a time constantly unfolding time and enters the portals of the unmanifested 
which takes him or her beyond conventional concepts of happiness and unhappiness. Being 
in the present, the poet says he forgets all knowledge and experiences a kind of “wild” and 
untouched eternal beauty. This is essentially a restatement of Spinoza’s sub eternitatis 


especie (a vision of reality as it always was, is and will be): 


“The mountain is calling: 

This moment, 

when the sun is dipping down behind the hill, 
when the elongated shadow is shrinking; 

this moment, 

when the birds are nesting back, 

when the flowers are down with dying; 

this moment, 

when the sky is turning mauve and purple, 
when the stars are stepping in the darkening sky; 
I forgot all my knowledge 

I manifest the Primordial Beauty.” (39) 


The poet goes on to state that life unravels in contradictions and that these are 


complementary: nature’s dualisms of night/day, male/female etc. Contradictions play a vital 
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role in our growth, maturity, enlightenment, and one cannot evolve in life without them. 
People only live in certain circumstances congenial to them: any reversal, setback or 
unfavorable changes will motivate them to abandon (providing they are empowered to do so) 
the place. The poet exhorts us to watch how the day unravels and the morning glory grows, for 
in this unfolding and progression we will find that the “true meaning of life” is not in questions 
and answers but rather in the experience of life itself. Life has to be observed in its totality: the 
good, the bad and the ugly. It is not good to shirk away from any unpleasant circumstances or 
situations, because adversity teaches us valuable lessons in life, irrespective of the ensuing 
events. Hence, one has to accept contradictions and always be willing to learn from the 
situation and grow up in life. This lesson is clearly presented in the analogy with the flora, 


fauna, and natural phenomena enumerated all pointing to life permeating all: 


“The mountain is calling: 

From the water the fish makes its life. 
From the sky the bird makes its life. 
From the light the tree makes its life. 
From the wind the grass makes its life. 
The fish departs when the water ends. 
The bird dies if ever it flies beyond. 
The tree fades when the light drifts. 
The grass shrinks if ever the wind stops. 
Such is life in contradictions. 

Make sure you watch them grow 


as the morning glory glows.” (48) 


As a lover and student of Nature, the poet sometimes walks alone as in a deep and dark 
forest (German philosopher’s Martin Heidegger’s [1889-1976] apt image and metaphor for 
“being”’), away from the fast city lanes and bright neon lights and in the bosom of silence...that 
speaks to the soul. When a falling leaf is heard, its sound merges with the pervading silence 
just as the external sound of the leaf merges with the inner contours of the mind’s music. 
Nature is really a play, a performance, a joy, a leela (Sanskrit: divine play). In the evening, 
when the breeze comes to standstill, the sun slowly crawls behind the hill, and the mood turns 
to one of deep and immeasurable loneliness. This loneliness cannot be gauged for it is 


seemingly infinite and ubiquitous and the poet delights in it. Though he lives in the world, 
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performs his daily tasks, he loves solitude (like all Romantics and Transcendentalists) which 
enhances his mindfulness and deepens his relationship with Nature. This is being alone in a 
positive note, not related in any way with the many forms of urban loneliness that affect so 
many. These outings help a person to actually be socially and emotionally strong as they heal, 


soothe and purify the mind of all its toxic residues and mental flotsam and jetsam. 


This retreat in Nature creates a state of empathy, sparks creativity, increases 
productivity (by firing up the imagination), and actually strengthens one’s intellect in a healthy 
way, almost like fasting for the body. Experiencing solitude is like being in a creative 
incubator and a deprivation of solitude can turn a person into a “‘trash-can-dwelling grouch.” 
The same impulsive, compulsive and repulsive self-engrossed and monotonous neurotic 
whiner whose presence fatigues those around him. Taking more time for oneself in these 
retreats into solitude has the ironic effect of ultimately improving human relationships and 
interactions. Hence, all romantics are strong advocates of solitude, which in the long run, is 


conducive to positive changes in human behavior: 


“The mountain is calling: 

In the deep, dark forest 

the drop of a leaf is heard. 

It is the sound merging with the silence. 

With the weakening evening breeze 

the sky falls, over ripened sun slid behind the hill. 


Loneliness is deep, fathomless, infinite.” (60) 


Raghupathi’s particular inclining on introspection is not a psychic inwardness geared 
toward deeper thinking (more cognition, philosophy, production of knowledge etc.) or 
something akin to the image of Rodin’s statue of the man deep in thought. Rather, the poet’s 
contemplation of nature leads to the cessation of thinking and feeling with the heart the 
presence of that nothing which is, for the mystic, everything. The mind which knows how to 
rest will know best how to think. And the poet returns from silence and solitude to write his 


poetry for us. 


Furthermore, in Voice of the Valley, we see that the cessation of desire is really that of 
Bindura’s destructive ego-driven and artificial desire of the split self: he has been living under 
the delusion that he is really his body and has identified his real self with all the endless 


constructs, labels and images of the self his mind has assembled over time. Through 
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enlightenment and by listening to the Voice of the Valley which is really the True Voice of 


Bindura’s True Self, he heals his split self and becomes whole in his union with Nature. 


Bindura is not told to cleanse himself of desire as if it were sin, since desire is not the 
sensation that comes to us but rather what we do with it. Rather, Bindura is encouraged to 
couple his passions and desires to those life forms in nature and imitate them: a way of 


“hitching his wagon to a star” (Emerson) rather than leaving it bogged down in a quagmire. 


There is often a misconception about the mystic recommending the cessation of 
thought and desire as some kind of nihilism. But if the researcher has learned anything, the aim 
of the mystical practice is to live life, most importantly everyday life in our chaotic cities 
amidst equally chaotic and disturbed people, and to live it more fully and abundantly, as if 


ecstasy were the norm and boredom, the exception. 


This, the researcher believes, is poetically expressed in Raghupathi’s gnosiology and 


spirituality and that special “spicy tang” in his poetry which is called the Indian Sublime. 


The select works of Emerson and Raghupathi also display an array of romantic 
elements: the awe and beauty of nature; nature as refuge, spirituality and mysticism; the power 
of imagination; strong feelings and passion; the importance of solitude; nature as expression of 


human freedom; and childhood reminiscences echo in their writings. 


Emerson’s Each and All, Woodnotes 1, and Monadnoc from Afar shows how the poet 
amidst nature experiences a deep sense of awe and wonderment. In Samarpana, Raghupathi’s 
poetic subject in nature loses his outer “layer” of consciousness and asks nature to shroud him, 
and melt him completely like an ice cube on a heated pan while in Who See’s the Night’s Star, 
the poet bemoans that the preoccupation with the pressing daily chores of the empirical world 
has disabled humanity’s sense of wonder at nature. In Good-Bye, Woodnotes I, and Nature I, 
Emerson shows that when one steps into the portals of nature, one experiences a personal 
gnosis and oneness with nature. In the case of Raghupathi’s Dispersed Symphonies, the poet 
illustrates that nature provides universal solution and panacea and in J am Chastised, 
Raghupathi uses the imagery of spirit as wind in search of oneness with Nature’s Divine. In 
Good Bye, Ode to Beauty, and Merlin I, Emerson shows how imagination triumphs over cold 
intellect, poetic craft and skill. Raghupathi’s Imagination is like a perennial river that feeds 
and flows into the poet’s mind, thus illustrating through the river-imagery inspiration and 
imagination as the mainsprings of poetry. Emerson’s Celestial Love and The Harp depicts how 


true love acts as a generating and unifying force and how the musician’s passion is grounded in 
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spiritual realities respectively. Raghupathi’s Desert Blooms shows nature’s overwhelming and 
terrible power bringing on strong emotions while Love I depicts the various aspects of true 
unconditional love. Emerson’s Woodnotes II, The Apology, and Saadi poetize nature’s benefits 
(in true Wordsworthian style) for the solitary individual walker. In Reflection 60 of Raghupathi’s 
The Mountain is Calling, the poet’s lone and muted walk away from cities and towns sparks 
empathy, creativity and productivity. In Musqgketakid, Emerson speaks of the freedom as 
something akin to “the pearl of great price,” a value to be treasured above everything. 
Raghupathi recasts this same idea in Echoes Silent by his gain of lost freedom in nature. 
Furthermore, poems like Unknown Tree, Disturbed Birds and Freedom reveal unique and 
magical quality of freedom of birds in the natural world (as opposed to the freedoms in human 
society): these poems respectively envision freedom as nature’s vital breath of life. Such concrete 


examples are telling since, in the yogi tradition, breathing plays such a central role. 


Emerson’s Dirge and River blend the poet’s presence in nature with childhood 
experiences and memories while Raghupathi’s Echoes Silent describe childhood memories of 
social and family conditioning and such remembrances spark the poet’s growing awareness of 


Nature in his being. 


Emerson and Raghupathi share their love of nature; for the former, it is God’s body 
whereas for the latter, Nature is the manifestation of pure consciousness indwelling in every 
speck of flora and fauna. Thus the gnosis of both poets is born out of deeply felt experiences 
in their solitary walks: it is much more than mere contemplation of the beauty of nature or the 
curious gaze of the scientist. Freedom, especially the deeper freedom they sense permeating 
nature’s life forms remains the vital breath for both poets, without which they appear to be 
suffocated. The remembrance of their childhood past is a reawakening of not only the purity 
and innocence ascribed to children, but to the renewal they have experienced through nature. 
For Emerson and Raghupathi, nature awakens a new sensibility in human consciousness. 
Indeed, this romantic marriage of mind and nature is for both the quintessence of 


transcendence. 


Notes: 
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“German romantic poet (1797 — 1856), writer and literary critic.” 


(Source: https://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/Heinrich_Heine) 


“American botanist (1849 — 1926), horticulturist and pioneer in agricultural 
science.” 

(Source: https://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/Luther_Burbank) 

“Though the second generation of Romantic poets, especially Shelley and Byron, 
became notorious for their subversive and salacious works, later Romantic poetry 
also retained many characteristics established by Blake and Wordsworth. Keats’ 
Odes, much like the poetry of Wordsworth, took inspiration from nature, and 
Bryon’s poetry had a strong introspective character. Shelley, Byron and Keats also 
acquired a posthumous reputation as “Romantic” because many aspects of their 
lives — including their travels around Europe and their premature death — 
conformed to the emerging nineteenth-century ideal-type of a Romantic (and 
tragic) hero.” (Source: _ https://www.nationaltrust.org.uk/features/what-is- 


romanticism) 


Today, someone might have such a gnostic experience gazing at a star-filled sky 
and contemplating our universe and its trillions of galaxies through the Hubble 
telescope. This is the state of mind that inspires the statement “One with the 


Universe”: now, unfortunately, a jaded New Age self-help cliché. 


Bloom uses the term “imaginal world” or mundus imaginalis to refer to the 
personal artistic vision of the inspired literary artist. According to the American 
critic: “[...] it takes various names in other traditions, and sometimes no name 
except poetry itself, in many visionary poets. By "visionary" I do mean "gnostic" in 
a precise sense; I do not mean overtly Orthodox Christian poets (Hopkins, Eliot, 
Auden among them) who found themselves upon the canonical New Testament and 
the Church Fathers.” (Source: Preface to Harry Corbin’s Alone with the Alone: 


Creative Imagination in the Sufism of Ibn ‘Arabi. P. x.) 
Emerson's essay: “History”. (Source: CW:300) 


Emerson’s Journals 7:342. 


10. 


11. 


12. 


13. 


David, 
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Plato, Aristotle, Spinoza, Kant, Schopenhauer, Comte, Marx are a few that come to 


mind. 


“A German-born physicist who developed the general theories of relativity and won 
the Nobel Prize for Physics in 1921 for his discovery of the photoelectric effect. He 
helped to expand upon theories propounded by Isaac Newton over 200 years 
ago. His equation E = mc? was also instrumental in the creation of the atomic 


bomb.” (Source: https://www.biography.com/scientist/albert-einstein) 


“Panpsychism, is the word coined by 16™ Century Italian philosopher Francesco 
Patrizi 

(1529 —1597) in the sixteenth century, and derives from the two Greek words pan 
(all) and psyche (soul or mind). Panpsychist view that all things have a mind or a 


mind-like quality.” (Source: https://iep.utm.edu/panpsych/) 


“Jalaluddin Muhammad Rumi was a 13" century Persian poet, an Islamic dervish 
and a Sufi mystic. He is regarded as a major spiritual master and poet.” (Source: 


https://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/Rumi) 


“Richard Buckminster Fuller (1895-1983) was an American philosopher, systems 
theorist, architect, and inventor, known to many of his friends and fans as “Bucky” 


Fuller.” (Source: https://en.wikiquote.org/wiki/Buckminster_ Fuller) 


“Francis Bacon (1561-1621), an English philosopher who served as Attorney 
General and as Lord Chancellor of England.” 


(Source: https://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/Francis_Bacon) 
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“Personality begins where Comparison ends. 
Karl Lagerfeld 


“Comparison is the death of Joy.” 

Mark Twain 

The researcher’s aim herein is to now compare the sampling of Emerson’s poetry — 
including key ideas from his essays and prose — with that of Raghupathi. The poems 
selected from both represent only a small sample of both writers through which the 
common points have been outlined. Emerson has written on a staggering array of subjects 
(that one could dedicate a lifetime to) even while considering his many poems as 


secondary. 


Raghupathi also has written copiously, prose (not examined in this thesis), poetry, 
essays and literary criticism on Indian writers. But he highlights above all his poetic 
vocation and his twelve collections are so rich in ideas, superbly crafted poetic diction, 
technique (just an overview of his rhetorical and linguistic variety would merit a separate 
volume) and themes, that for me, both Emerson and Raghupathi are literatures rather than 


mere literary men. 


In light of the previous outline on Transcendentalism and Romanticism, now a 
tricky word is introduced to redefine with a caveat for the reader: ideology. A dictionary 


tells us that ideology is: 


“a: manner or the content of thinking characteristic of an 


individual, group, or culture 


b: the integrated assertions, theories and aims that constitute 


a sociopolitical program 


c: a systematic body of concepts especially about human life 
orculture.”” 


(https://www.merriamwebster.com/dictionary/ideology) 
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Discarding b and any notions of “system” or “systematic” from the start, a and c 
provide the scope of what will be referred to as the “ideology” of Emerson and 
Raghupathi, so the following reformulation is offered: the range of ideas, assertions (these 
are enumerated ahead and supported by textual examples from both writers) and cognition 
and manner Emerson and Raghupathi view human life and express transcendence as a 
spiritual prompting and realization. Quotation marks are used when using this term to 
avoid any implication of “system” (religious, secular, scientific, philosophical, sociological 
etc), “theory”, “sociopolitical program” or the same structured thought of belief systems 
one finds in Marxism, Capitalism, Existentialism, Humanism, Spiritualism, theologies etc. 
Also, the esoteric and yogi versions of Hinduism and its enlightenment traditions 
(including Buddhism) are not included since their ultimate aim has always been direct 
experience of consciousness enlargement through meditation rather than any form of 
doctrinarian adherence. When regarding Nature, atheism, theistic theologies or religious 
faith become irrelevant. Emerson has stated: “I have no infirmity of faith; no belief that it 


is of much importance or any man may say” (CW 1273). 


But who can say he or she does not believe in Nature? Human belief systems or our 
professions of faith or creed are irrelevant to the workings of Nature. Furthermore, 
individual confessions (“I believe/don’t believe in God”) are social formulas we use to 
reaffirm some sort of personal identity: the latter (as Krishnamurti so eloquently has 
explained) is also irrelevant to any life-changing and transformative experience, which are 
the crux of both Emerson’s and Raghupathi’s “ideologies.” Finally, the researcher has 
briefly examined and compared their poetic techniques, acknowledging that the topic 
watrants a study as one of the features of both writers is their astonishing range of 
resources of the English case. In Raghupathi’s case, his multilingual background (which 
holds for many highly educated Indians) has also enriched poetic English with a spiritual 
sensitivity characteristic of our mystics. While many mystics have been silent or sparse in 
their words, others have lacked the necessary study of literature to absorb literary English 
to a level of, if not completely expressing at least giving us clearly defined images and 
flashes of their experience and perspective of the world. Raghupathi, as an erudite man of 
letters conversant with world literature and philosophy (both Eastern and Western) is in a 
poetic sense to Tagore and previous Indian mystic-poets, what Emerson was to Whitman. 
Thus, it is believed that our ageless Enlightenment tradition has finally found its worthiest 


and most noble expression in Raghupathi, just as Emerson felt that Whitman finally 
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represented the real American poetry he had envisioned but himself been unable to write 


(although his prose remains a pinnacle). 


In this endeavor, an attempt has been made to perceive primarily the affinities and 
parallels in a handful of poems from both writers. This comparative study brings forth 
from the start, a traditional cultural and European construct: “East-West.” What comes to 
mind is the fair-skinned, blue-eyed and blond English gentleman (moustache is optional) 
smoking his pipe, sipping his Scotch and reading Shakespeare and the dark-skinned, 
turban-clad Indian (or some figure like the simple Gandhi), greeting him and his other new 
“rulers” with our traditional “Namaste” greeting and gesture, the customary friendly smile 
and, of course, a passive and submissive attitude and a desire to fully Westernize himself 
and Indian culture. Or perhaps East-West could mean the /00/ Arabian Nights, with 
camels, deserts, magic lamps, genies and the sensual colors, tastes and sights of the Orient 
discovered by Western explorers. But these are all irrelevant and shallow stereotypes that 
do not interest the researcher and they are easily erased by both writers whose holistic 
spiritual vision, gnosis and poetic sublimity deals with deeper issues proper to Goethe’s 


world literature. 


To state the obvious: Emerson is a 19" Century American from New England, and 
Raghupathi, an Indian from the Asian Subcontinent. Both draw upon many world 
influences (i.e. Emerson and the Vedas, Raghupathi’s English language and literature and 
both Indian and Western philosophy) comprehensively to treat the idea of man writ large. 
Both writers solve (for them it is never a problem) the “East-West” divide by looking at the 
fundamental and universal issues facing all individuals. While nationalities may divide, 
spiritual men from the four corners of our world know each other intuitively as they have 
transcended the man-made barriers and now belong to the great undiscovered country of 
the Universe and Nature. Thus, both Emerson and Raghupathi absorb their local cultures 
but are never limited by them as mere regionalists or nationalists. Their community is 


humanity and their home, the Nature and her vast Cosmos. 


Emerson’s main “ideology” deals with the enlightened human being in action, 
whereas Raghupathi’s poetry is an ongoing meditation on the enlightenment process itself 
and what happens before, during and after. Whereas Emerson later influences American 
Pragmatism’, Raghupathi offers the realization of true love as the starting point of all that 


Emerson would have considered as “greatness.” 
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Raghupathi’s poetry seems to culminate into the experience and feeling of 
discovering the true self and its cosmic connections with Nature and finding that love — 
pure and unconditional — as man’s greatest fulfillment. Emerson was a man socially active 
in his society, while Raghupathi was a lifelong educator (a Doctorate holder in English 


Literature) who currently teaches yoga on his YouTube channel (KV Raghupathi). 


Emerson imagines the grandeur and achievements that follow men who have some 
form of enlightenment or vision as seen in The Method of Nature: “His health and 
greatness consist in his being the channel through which heaven flows to earth, in short, in 
the fullness in which an ecstatical state takes place in him” (CW: 147). This is seen in 
Representative Men (1850), where his holistic vision of greatness (along with deep 
criticism of their faults and shortcomings) includes the following: Plato ("the 
Philosopher"), Emanuel Swedenborg ("the Mystic"), Michel de Montaigne ("the Skeptic"), 
Willam Shakespeare ("the Poet"), Napoleon ("the Man of the World") and Johann 
Wolfgang von Goethe ("the Writer"). But the inclusion of Napoleon here must certainly be 
disconcerting here and could be easily used for any materialistic reading of Emerson, even 
if the American chooses an example of a man with initial vision who later becomes 
corrupted through his possession and wielding of power. Also, Emerson never moralizes 
and knows that greatness and power is a two-way street (there is man’s lane, Nature’s lane 
and yet a third land where the two merge) and that the mind can be corrupted and that there 
is a fake kind of enlightenment that is only another trip or trap of the ego: At any rate, it 
could never be imagined, Raghupathi including some Indian General had he written his 
own Representative Men (and women too), but it is hoped that Gandhi, Ramana Maharishi 
and Emerson himself would be on the list. Nevertheless, Raghupathi’s “Man of the World” 
would be passionate as the enlightened Bindura and humble, simple and loving as the 
poetic subject at the end of Echoes Silent. Thus, while Emerson is always neutral about 
power as seen in his essay Power in The Conduct of Life (Emerson’s influence on 
Nietzsche? and his to “will to power” has been the subject of other studies), for Raghupathi 


this becomes foremost “will to love” (Echoes Silent). 


6.1 Comparative Perspective: Tenets of Transcendentalism 


All the features of the “ideology” of Transcendentalism examined below are in fact 
interdependent and mutually entangled features: these qualities cannot be dissected out of 


the context of each individual poem but rather show instances here and there where they 
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are displayed quite openly. Thus, self-reliance and individualism, in the sense of the 
individual choosing his or her own path goes hand in hand with non-conformity to stifling 
social norms of a person’s uniqueness, spiritual yearnings or vocation. The holistic 
integrity of mind and heart and the contemplation of nature and meditation is a spiritual 


quest, a clear-cut subject dealt with by both Emerson and Raghupathi. 
Individualism, Self-Reliance and Non-Conformity 


Self-Confidence and individualism is a key feature of Emerson’s work and 
Raghupathi’s, but this tricky word can easily be hijacked (Napoleon surely was as self- 
confident as any), as Emerson’s case has shown. Nonetheless, whereas Emerson has been 
subjected to many misreadings (this would be impossible in the case of a mystic poet like 
Raghupathi), both writers equate self-confidence with that gnosis (an inner awareness and 
state of mind) which is the basis of one’s confidence in developing the “light within”: 
human nature is indeed capable of greater fulfillment (and greater evil as well, since the 
mind is always a two-way street) and this is revealed in both in Emerson and Raghupathi. 
Above all, they are wisdom writers and spiritual thinkers: the revolution and 
transformation they describe always takes place first in the human heart and human 


consciousness. 
EMERSON 


In Freedom, freedom (metonymically expressed as a “deity” or a “gift” too 
precious to be prayed”) is desired but not easily had: it requires “[...] heaving of the 
breast”). It is for the brave and requires discipline (“the slave [...] should throb until he 
snapped his chain”), introspection (“speak it not, or speak it low), and a change of 
awareness (“the slave who caught the strain”) that sees reality in a new way (“[...] when it 
lists him, waken can, Brute or savage into man”). This last verse, particularly indicative of 
the awakenings we see in Raghupathi’s poetry, where spiritual Self-Reliance changes 
human consciousness through a merge with nature. Here, Emerson explains this mystic 


experience as “Blends the starry fates with thine, Draws angels nigh to dwell with thee.” 


Emerson’s “ideology” posits that reality is something appearing much more from 
the inside (i.e. idealism or the first-person “default setting” of our subjectivity) rather than 
the force deterministically and fatalistically shaping us from the outside (Lockean 


empiricism, i.e. the outside acting through the senses). Whereas freedom of the body is 
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necessarily limited, the same does not hold for the mind, which through imagination and 
intuition and a deeper awareness of the surrounding world is made boundless and 
borderless. Received ideas and conditioned thinking limit (Emerson’s “slavery” and 
Raghupathi’s emblematic anguished Bindura or the first-person in Echoes Silent) human 
perception (i.e. the premise of idealism is that reality is foremost perception and 
consequent representation) and psychic freedom. Yet Nature (the Universe as a whole 
single something) is always free, and her example of diverse life forms, multiple 
phenomena (on Earth, in space and everywhere), landscapes, geological features, 
astronomical wonders are the guide —the only real and permanent one — for human 
conduct, thinking, freedom and activity. This is the freedom envisioned by Emerson and 


poetically expressed by Raghupathi. 


Philosopher displays an ambiguity regarding philosophy. What exactly does “the 
sage unmakes the man” mean? It suggests that “philosophy” as mere intellectualization or 
display of erudition is useless compared with the actual experience of love and death and is 
something to be cast aside as the “[...] devil spider that devours her mate” or the boat once 
the passenger has reached the shore. The “learned eye” only has value when, as in the case 
of Indian mystic, it catches “[...] the unconscious heart in the very act.” Thus introspection 
is only useful if it is heart-based and deepens our perception beyond the senses or the mere 
working of rational thinking; an experience wherein we discover the deeper dimension of 
the experience of love (“[...] the first blush overspread his cheek”) or come to grips with 


mortality (“His mother died”). 


Self-Reliance poetically reiterates Emerson’s eponymous essay on the importance 
of one’s independent and free thought rather than adherence to commonly held ideas or the 
opinions of others. Like Socrates’ gnostic daemon, this inner voice lends the poet a trait to 
follow his own ear and act accordingly. This is a spiritual confidence in discovering one’s 
deeper self and link to Nature. When Nature is for us, who can be against us? This should 
not be compared to the self-suggestive ego psychology (those commercial systems and 
formulas that engender a corruptible will to power merely aimed at fame and fortune, like 
the 2006 bestseller film, The Secret and its capitalistic use of “the laws of attraction.” Nor 
should Emersonian Self-Reliance be linked to the New Thought movement? (which it 
certainly influenced), the self-help thinking a la Dale Carnegie or Og Mandino (author of 
The Greatest Salesman in the World). Emerson’s (and Raghupathi’s) Self-Confidence 


“ideology” regards the modest, silent and solitary revolution in individual human 
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conscious that never makes the headlines nor is trumpeted by our media. And while the 
solitary soul who has absorbed and internalized the nature lessons of Emerson and 
Raghupathi may indeed become a better salesperson, he or she will first become a better 
human being capable of realizing beauty in his or her own life through an elevated moral, 
spiritual and ethical vision of reality. In this sense, although Emersonian thought is often 
hijacked by the aforementioned self-help money makers, Raghupathi’s Indian Sublime 
leaves no doubt that his transformation is absolutely faithful to our ageless Vedantic 
thought and puts the feeling-thought-relationships triad comes in first place exactly as the 
Christ proclaims in Matthew 6:33: “But seek ye first the kingdom of God, and his 
righteousness; and all these things shall be added unto you.” Nowadays, people want all 
the goodies and comforts of prosperity and prefer the shopping centre to God’s kingdom 
on earth, but Emerson states his case clearly in the previously mentioned Freedom that 
material things are secondary next to the riches of the spirit and the ensuing positive 


action: “Loiter not for cloak or food. Rush thou feelest, rush to do.” 


In Thought, psychic integrity is compared to “Thought’s holy light.” Once again, 
poems of this stature just show how distorted materialistic readings of Emerson are, since 
the poet here states “I am not poor”, leading one to conclude that he may not be donning 
the latest Armani fashion on the outside. Furthermore, Emerson stresses the merger of 
thought — taken as eternal and immortal — that mixes “[...] with Deity” exactly in the sense 


that Raghupathi’s poetry describes the merger of human consciousness and Nature. 


In Insight, real human potential is felt only by people who submit their will 
(“obedience”) to a greater purpose: this obedience should not be read as a submission but 
rather as gnosis of the Higher Universal Laws taught also in our Vedas. The origin of 
intuitive thinking is unknown, but its flashes inspire great things in all fields. Srinivasa 
Ramajunan’s® (1887-1920) extraordinary mathematical insights transcend mere 
ratiocination or knowledge and is a choice example of insight from one of India’s lesser- 


known geniuses. 
RAGHUPATHI 


Raghupathi’s individualism is that of the lone seeker embodied especially in 
Bindura in Voice of the Valley: the anguished aloneness of the perplexed mind which finds 


healing in Nature. Other works also display the enlightenment quest of the individual in 
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Desert Blooms, The Images of a Growing Dying City, Small Reflections, Wisdom of the 
Peepal Tree, Voice of the Valley, On and Beyond the Surface, and The Mountain is 
Calling. Below the examples of Raghupathi’s a rereading of individualism, both 


Transcendentalist and those of the ego-driven individualism is offered. 


In Desert Blooms, we encounter three versions of individualism: that of the 
nihilistic first soul (“I am a broken seed, I am a dying seed. My roots are moth eaten”), the 
transcendental second soul (“The world is me”) and the ego-driven third soul (“I see my 
own self seated in his cosy wholly chair’). The researcher’s examination in chapter 4 
focuses on non-conformist stance where the second soul sings. In the end, all three souls 
merge but it is the second soul who transcends through love supreme (“Let love bloom in 


us as we bloom in it”). Love, for the poet, is life’s best thing. 


Reflection (5) of The Images of a Growing Dying City shows the selfish flip-side of 
individualism: “We are the makers, builders, promoters, perpetuators and propagandists.” 
We should remember that Emerson only witnessed the beginning of progress in America 
and was hopeful that his native country and civilization would rise to a spiritual as well as 
material greatness on the world’s stage. Raghupathi, a son of the 20" Century has the 
wisdom of hindsight and sees what Emerson could never have imagined: the nightmare of 
progress and urban decay and chaos. It is precisely the individual journey and exploration 
of self-discovery of Bindura in Voice of the Valley that the individual who, distraught with 
himself and the world, seeks to change the only thing he can: his own consciousness and 
perception of the world. This is always the starting point for both Emerson and 
Raghupathi, even though the latter has exactly given poetic voice to an implicit assumption 
in Emerson’s writing. But Emerson’s private Journals show that he was out in the wilds, 


meditating, walking and observing exactly the same way as the Indian yogi. 


In Wisdom of the Peepal Tree, spiritual enlightenment is always an individual path 
that aims at dissolving the false mental self-images of individuality: “The only disease that 
is incurable by any medicine/Is your own bewildered mind.” Emerson has stated this same 


thought as people as “dwarfs” or mere “facades.” 


The poem Make me SthithaPrajna (On and Beyond the Surface) details the 


individualism of the lone palm tree, firmly entrenched in the soil and impervious to outer 
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influences. Here is the lesson of individual awareness and equanimity to face the world 


courageously. 


Reflection 30 in The Mountain is Calling reiterates the attachment to false self and 
individualism translated in spiritual terms as the solitary path of “{[...]those who sail 
alone.” The poet reminds us no one can do our spiritual work for us and that we must learn 
to “swim” (amidst the waters likened to thought and mental activity elsewhere) to reach the 


other shore of higher consciousness and awareness. 
Idealism and Holistic Integrity: The Primacy of Heart and Mind 
EMERSON 


Merlin I regards the mind and the inflowing power of artistic inspiration (“God’s 
will sallies free”) over mere cleverly-crafted (“No jingling serenader’s art [...] can make 
the wild blood start in its mystic springs”) works, which the intellect alone produces. True 
art is something of a mystery (“the pulse of manly hearts”) that transcends mere talent and 
skill (the encumbering “[...] coil of rhythm and number’/ “[...] rule and pale 
forethought’). Apparently, Emerson cared little for Poe’s skillful poetry and despairingly 


referred to him as “the jingle man.” 


Ode is a poem denouncing the difficulty of abandoning our set ways. The mind 
whose integrity is lost through conformity to received ideas in pursuit of material gain is 
likened to the image of “Things [...] in the saddle [...] that [...] ride mankind.” 


Unquestioned obedience to unjust laws or rules “[...] doth the man unking.” 


The Miracle illustrates Nature’s renewal (“[...] to learn it ten times ten”) of thought 


and knowledge (“to read the sense the woods impart”). 


Written in Naples expresses man as the creator of his own destiny through his own 
thoughts, feelings and actions. The remarkable divine features of the human mind are 
likened to the colored petals of each flower that seems newly-designed. Everything is 
unique in nature. Though man faces problems, it is transitory and it his mind that makes or 


breaks his circumstances. 


Written at Rome shows how the solitary path of the individual is the way to higher 


states of consciousness. Great things in life can be achieved with a brave heart and great 
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virtues in life can be attained by embracing high ideals and having high aims. Great things 
in life are achieved where the pursuit of knowledge is a constant venture like a lover 
wooing a maid. Setting aside his normal thoughts, one has to hold the nobler impulse as 


exemplified in the Roman luminaries. 
RAGHUPATHI 


Desert Blooms shows the second soul’s view associating detachment with true 
mental and holistic integrity wherein the mind is a possession and not a possessor: “In 
circlet I adorn my black head /With pearls and diamonds and stones/Thoughts and ideas, 


ideas and thoughts.” 


Prologue in Small Reflections poses the question of just what is this thing called 
“identity” or “self’, if neither the darkness nor the light knows themselves as such. Thus, 
self-identity becomes a conundrum (“Who am I to tell [...] I am this/I am that?”) but the 
most important matters are those of the heart (“I have feelings/genuine and honest/I give 
and share what you love most”) in our interactions with humanity. The merger of mind 
(Buddhist right thinking and mindfulness) and heart (right feeling) is likened to “[...] an 
island of peace surrounded by waters of love and understanding.” Raghupathi’s vision of 


psychic integrity is always holistic. 


In Voice of the Valley, Bindura’s being lacks integrity (mind, spirit and body) and is 
likened to an “[...] enigma to your own existence.” But his “luminous experience” further 
down the road makes him “innocent, devoid of earthly knowledge”, the states where mind- 


spirit-body are holistically integrated. 


Samarpana deals with the poet’s solitary exploration and experience of nocturnal 
silence. This is the hour of stillness for the mind where the silence for the poet and the 


sleep for his fellow men are especially golden to the health of the mind and heart. 


In My Heart (Orphan and Other Poems) questions our ignorance regarding our own 
hearts and real needs. The heart is seemingly depthless, rootless, and its insensitivity to the 
garden fragrance is the sign of imbalance and separation from Nature. The heart works 
best as a shrine empowered to receive Nature’s infinite power, just like the mind integrated 


into nature. 
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In The Mountain is Calling, the poet reminds us of the heaps of verbal literary 
garbage which the mind engenders when it is not enlightened. True poetry (as Emerson’s 
Merlin I shows), on the other hand, comes from a deeper source and is empowered to move 


sensitive people and spark their imagination that transports to different realms and regions. 
Transcendence: from the Lower to Higher Self 
EMERSON 


The Sphinx shows the power of the heart transmuting mundane things. Duality like 
a two-sided coin, encompasses opposites and complementary. Unity is found in love 
which surpasses everything. Baser emotions have to be transmuted into the domain of love 
through the kingdom of God within: “Eterne Alternation [...] And Under pain, pleasure, --- 


Under Pleasure, pain lies. Love Works at the centre.” 


To J. W. depicts the fleeting quality of life and the necessity of perception beyond 
the five senses. One has to come out of the constraints of the logical mind through a deeper 
awareness of human potential. Vita Brevis without transcendence or a higher state of 
awareness or enlightenment is “[...] too short to waste/In critic peep or cynic bark”. Hence 
transcendence of mind is emphasized through a harmonious combination of one’s thought 


1? 


with nature and its power: “[...] Up! mind thine own aim, and God speed the mark 


Maiden Speech of The Aeolian Harp depicts the quality of total surrender to 
something higher (the music of the ethereal Aeolian harp) which brings guidance 
irrespective of problems and challenges. The transforming of pain is also emphasized 
through the soothing effects of music in times of crisis: “[...] For gentle heart to gentle 
hearts The Secret of the world imparts [...] Unlocks new sense and loftier cheer. [...] For I 


can mend the happiest days And charm the anguish of the worst [...].” 


Mountain Grave is a reflection on human mortality through perception beyond 
commonplace situations: “[...] It would please me to die,/Where every wind that swept my 
tomb.” As death purifies and removes all human attachment, a sense of mortality propels 
human consciousness into a deeper awareness of the existence and the Universe. 
Nevertheless, despite severing all connections with our loved ones, death is an integral part 
of Nature and cannot be viewed as something negative or bad since it is: “[...] Dealt out 


with God’s charity.” 
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In Written at Rome, solitude opens the doors to higher states of consciousness 
where nobler drives become apparent. One’s heart should be like a hero embracing a better 
aim (the metonymic image of imperial Rome) beyond mere contentment with bodily 
pleasures (food, wine, sleep): “[...] And ever in the strife or your thought/ Obey the nobler 


impulse; that is Rome.” 
RAGHUPATHI 


In Desert Blooms, the poet depicts materialistic mindsets and petty attachments. 
Only the objects change, but the same human desire attaches itself to them. Searching for 
safety and stability in their materialistic endeavours, humans ignore the “true self’ — the 
real crux of life: “[...] Let you know they secure to secure not themselves in growth and 


development of ‘self”.” 


In The Images of a Growing Dying City, the intellect alone produces illusions and 
delusions: “We see the thought with the eye of mind/The eye of the mind is false 


happiness.” 


Voice of the Valley illustrates that one has to plunge into the depths of the unknown. 
The poet reprimands the life lived halfway: “Life is more than what you eat and sleep/what 


you drink and dance [...].” 


Samarpana illustrates that the music of the silence belongs to the transcendental 
dimension of man’s being and Nature. The poet “honeymoons” with the silence of his 
deeper awareness of Nature. The Vedantic and Buddhist concept of void and emptiness 
underlying reality is here expressed poetically. “[...] in this empty hour of silence; /it is the 
pleasure of my time honeymooning/with the empty days of the other world.” The other 


world is not supernatural but an inherent possibility in human consciousness. 
Over-soul/Overself or Paramatma 


The belief in the sacredness of individual’s psychic integrity where there is a strong 
conviction of indwelling divinity in human beings as Overself, to use Paul Brunton’s 


expression’, is integrated Emerson’s Over-Soul or Universal Soul. 
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EMERSON 


The Bohemian Hymn shows that God’s ways are boundless and formless: “[...] In 
many form we try/to utter God’s infinity [...].” God cannot be described by limits, names 


or forms. “[...] Nor art, nor power, nor toil can find / The measure of the eternal Mind 


Eade 


Grace demonstrates the importance of grace in one’s life: grace expressed herein as 
an elevated state of consciousness rather than the Christian theological idea of God’s gift 
from on high. The empty religious man-made traditions lack the real spirituality 
nevertheless the poet yearns for the chemistry of grace: “[...] How much, preventing God, 


how much I owe/ To the defenses thou hast round me set.” 


In Prayer, Emerson redefines prayer as the power of thought and paradoxically 
states it can be directed for noble aims (“And whether formed for good [...]” or for 
deleterious purposes (“[...] or ill”). | But karma is ever present in our thoughts and 


intentions as the “prayers” are “[...] registered and answered still.” 


Brahma shows how through the agency of the senses, an individual merges with the 
universal. Emerson’s knowledge of the Hindu Scriptures draws upon the image of Brahma 
(Over-Soul, Supreme Being, the Absolute, the One Great Unity) as a harmonious and 
eternal reality encompassing and containing all. “[...] The strong gods pine for my 


abode,/And pine vain the sacred Seven [.. a eae 


RAGHUPATHI 


Small Reflections contain a poem Tears depicting false tears and genuine heartfelt 
tears coming from the unknown recesses of the heart: they are likened to a journey from 
unknown to the unknown: “[...] Tears like pearl/dropping, drip drop, drop drip, drip 
drop[...]Tears not for the missing relationship /in the mundane world/but for the missing 
link with Eternity [...].’ Thus, true tears are a form by which human consciousness 


reinstates itself into the Universal Over-Soul (“Eternity”). 


In Voice of the Valley, the importance of understanding nature is stressed as self- 
gnosis: (“[...] Bindura, Nature has no secrets, as long as you understand./Mystery is as 


long as you do not understand.”). Hence, Nature’s mysteries are disclosed to human 
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through deep heartfelt feelings: “[...] It is enough if you have a sense of deep longing And 


passion in the heart.” 


Orphan and other Poems contains the poem In My Heart where the second part of 
the poem shows that the inner heart’s sacredness (“a shrine”) is filled with infinite power 
(“ [...] I have a shrine in my heart/that is power infinite.”). This shrine contains Nature’s 


divine eternity and infinity, where all the confusion ceases. 


I have gained the Other Touch (On and Beyond the Surface) illustrates silence as a 
helper for a peaceful and contented life. Through silence, the poet is touched by the 


Divine: “[...] sweeter than a blob of honey/for which man never craves and secures [...].” 
Nature’s Divinity (Pantheism) or Vision of God in Nature’s Flora and Fauna 
EMERSON 


Peter’s Field by Emerson shows the magical wave of nature. Beset by the deep 
thoughts, the narrator wanders up and down in the field (“[...] I cannot publish in my 
rhyme/ What pranks the greenwood played; [...].”) In this process, the poet grasps past and 
future in a split second. He sees light everywhere, especially on every leaf. He also 
apprehends deeper truths than those written in the best books (“[...] The darkness haunteth 
me elsewhere/ There I am full of light; /In every whispering leaf I hear / More sense than 
sages write. [...].”) In this contemplative state of mind, every flower in the field shows 
“respect” and “submits” to a man like a best friend. The magical wave of nature is 


experienced in the flowing river and life’s vital movement. 
RAGHUPATHI 


In Dispersed Symphonies, the poet regularly visits and feels the natural landscapes 
(“[...] Many of my visits and revisits make these green / with each visit they appear young 
and fresh and ageless.[...].”) The poet depicts the lively and fresh essence of living in sync 
with Nature. The poet and Nature are renewed because both are desireless and purposeless. 


The tiny bumblebee offers a lesson in harmlessness and humility. 
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The Importance of Here and Now (The Eternal Present) 
RAGHUPATHI 


This Moment (Small Reflections) illustrates that the secret of eternity lies in the 
beautiful and divine now: “What matters at this moment is nothing./Nothing transpires 
between me and ‘the other’ [...].” This quality or perception of nowness is verbally and 
imagetically inexpressible: “[...] That which cannot be put in words is silence/That which 
cannot be painted in colours is also silence [...].” Silence thus becomes the most eloquent 


expression where normal cognition and thinking are exhausted. 
6.2 Comparative Perspective: Tenets of Romanticism 
Awe, Beauty and Wonderment of Contemplating Nature 


Romanticism and Transcendentalism (both Emerson’s and Raghupathi’s) often 
have interchangeable features since Nature and a deeper vision thereof is central to both. In 
the same way as Emerson borrowed freely from the Romantics and translated their ideas to 
his Native American setting, Raghupathi uses romantic elements in his Indian Sublime: the 


poetic expression of the essential Vedantic teachings and Indian enlightenment tradition. 
EMERSON 


In Each and All, the poetic subject, like Wordsworth in his English Lake Region, 
gazes at the surrounding trees and overhead sky: “[...] Around me stood the oaks and firs;/ 
Pine-cones and acorns lay on the ground;/ Over me soared the eternal sky,/ Full of light 
and of deity [...].” This setting kindles the poet’s sense of the numinous and expresses his 
wonderment: “[...] Beauty through my senses stole; / I yielded myself to the perfect whole 


ale 


In Woodnotes I, the poet qua lover of all living things, feels that his consciousness 
is born in a deep sense of awe; his gnosis of this experience is rejected by society. He 
wonders what this thing called man is all about. In Nature, he moves freely, feeling at ease 
and relaxed in the wild and sensing some unknown energy which enters his heart and leads 
to a question of self-gnosis: “[...] Wonderer at all he meets/ Wonderer chiefly at himself/ 


who can tell him what he is? [...].” 
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In Woodnotes IT, the Nature’s penetrating luminescence bestows on each individual 
the same light where being in nature is sufficient reward in itself: “[...] choosing light, 
wave, rock and bird, [...] All ill dissolving in the light / of his triumphant piercing sight 
fel? 


Fable depicts a conversation between the mountain and the squirrel where nature is 
shown as an organic whole. The furry creature should not be belittled by the mountain; as 
if to say talents differ from person to person. Hence, Nature’s variety is a mirror image of 
human variety, something to be known, appreciated and enjoyed: “[...] Talents differ; all is 


well and wisely put;/ If I cannot carry forests on my back, Neither can you crack a nut.” 


Seashore personifies the sea boasting of its “magnificent” architecture (“rock- 
ledges”, “coastwise mountain” as Nature’s “Rome and Nineveh and Thebes”, superior to 
those man-made ones and of its own “arts and sorceries” which cast a spell” (i.e. the magic 
of reality which dazzles us) upon human eye. But Nature reaches out to the “[...] credulous 
and imaginative man” (i.e. the seeker and awestruck contemplator of Nature) who finds in 


a simple scoop of water in his hand, “[...] gems and clouds.” 


Pan delineates Nature’s glory wherein human characters are (depicted here by the 
Greek mythological figure) instruments: “[...] O What are heroes, prophets, men./But 
pipes through which the breath of Pan doth blow/ A momentary music. Being’s tide/ 
Swells hitherward, and myriads of forms [...].” Nature’s throbbing vital energy is thus 


seen in all human activity. 


In Monadac from Afar, natural beauty magnetizes the poet and the mountain vistas 
spark awe among the onlookers: “[...] I muse what secret purpose had he/ to draw all 


fancies to this spot.” 
RAGHUPATHI 


Small Reflections contains a reflection The Smile of the Flowers where the poet 
personifies the flower’s magnanimity (“full of beauty and fragrance”) and the powerful 
wind (“nonchalant, callous and brutal”) which bears down on it. Nature’s natural beauty 
(i.e. the flower) also contains a lesson of moral beauty, namely, its ceaseless fragrance 


despite the supposed “ill will” of the wind that beats upon it. 
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In Voice of the Valley, Bindura is hypnotized by the nature’s range of qualities: the 
movement of the wind, growth of the tree, firmness of the rock, flights of the butterfly, 
moral purity of the flower, the squirrel’s playfulness etc.: “Life is vast and 
infinite./Creation is plenty and splendid/ Now, be a wind and move with it./Be a rock and 


remain still with it. Be a butterfly and fly with it.” 


Samarpana depicts how the poet (“I am like a stranger”) enters an enchanted 
medieval fantasy world beyond (“at the doorsteps of “Eternity”’). Transcending even 
romantic wonderment, the poet loses his outer consciousness in a mystic experience 
described in a striking way asking Nature “[...] to shroud me and melt completely like an 


ice cube on a heated pan.” 


Who See’s the Night’s Stars (Between Me and the Babe) illustrates the psyche of 
people too caught up in their daily chores to star gaze in awe: “Who sees the night’s stars?/ 
Neither you nor he nor I [...].” Here, it is as if the poet bemoans the loss of humanity’s 


romantic wonderment at Nature. 


In The Mountain is Calling (Reflection XI), from a deep contemplation of nature’s 
backdrop — the sun above the mountain, the river downstream, the ecstatically undulating 
grass, the birds playing in empty space — the poet poises a ”big” philosophical existential 
question: “The mountain is calling: Over the mountain the sun shines/ [...] For whom? 
Why? /Why? For Whom?” This echoes the words of Socrates in the Platonic Dialogue 
Theaetetus (155d) — “Wonder is the only beginning of philosophy” and in Aristotle’s 
Metaphysics (982b): “[...] it is owing to their wonder that men both now begin and at first 
began to philosophize.” But for the romantics and Raghupathi, it is also the beginning of 


something much older than Greek or any other philosophy: poetry. 
Nature: Refuge, Gnosis, Spirituality and Mysticism 
EMERSON 


In Good-Bye, the poet moves away from the materialistic world (“a river ark in an 
ocean brine”), strips off his ego identifications and becomes one with sacred nature to find 
the Divine in a special nook in Nature: “[...] And vulgar feet have never trod/ A spot that 


is sacred to thought and God.” 
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In Each and All, the poet explores nature’s bounty and dimension through 
surrender. Through the dazzling sky, the music of the river, the sight of the morning bird, 
the poet experiences a sense of submission and hands himself over to nature: “[...] Beauty 


through my senses stole; / I yielded myself to the perfect whole.” 


The Sphinx depicts the persistent search for finding answers: “Thou art the 
answered question; couldst see thy proper eye.” The poem portrays nature’s mystery 
revealed through personal gnosis. By observing nature, the fascination (added to the 
wonderment) to solve riddles appears and enhances our consciousness. True answers for 
our questions can be acquired from Mother Nature: “[...] So take thy quest through nature, 


It through thousand natures ply; [...].” 


Hamatreya shows that Nature is the great repossesor and that her bequeathals are 
temporary. Nature always controls and subdues the people who tilled its soil: “Where are 
these men? Asleep beneath their grounds: “[...] Earth-proud, proud of the earth which is 
not theirs [...].” The poet knows that insofar as Mother Nature stands above mankind and 


human ways, she is indeed Divine. 


Hamatreya — The Earth Song (Subsection) shows the narrator losing courage upon 
hearing the Earth-Song. His greed totally devastated the reality of his final destination in 
the grave where he would stay calm, still and detached from emotions to understand the 
naked truths of life where the poet’s personal gnosis reveals the Earth as the supreme 
power: “[...] They called me theirs,/Who so controlled me [...] If they cannot hold me, But 
I hold them?” 


Rhodora on being asked, whence is the flower? Regards man’s relationship with 
God through the link between Nature and man’s mind and consciousness: “[...] Tell them, 
dear, that if eyes were made for seeing, / Then Beauty is its own excuse for being [...].” 
Human consciousness thus appears especially suited to find this Divine beauty in Nature. 
Whatever exists, nature is like a power source, whose cosmic energy is the binding force 
that brings enormous things into existence: “[...] The self-same Power that brought me 


there brought you.” 


Woodnotes I tries to show that some unknown god draws the poet’s attention to the 
inner recesses of his heart. This is essentially a personal and untranslatable gnosis of the 


Divine in Nature: “[...] Knowledge this man prizes best / Seems fantastic to the rest [...].” 
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Give All to Love shows nature’s inflowing energies into humans; it breaks 
psychological barriers and frees a person from his or her social conditionings: “Give all to 
love; Obey thy heart [...].” If one listens to nature, they are emboldened to form a unique 
relationship with her and begin their upward spiritual evolution: “[...] Hope beyond hope: 


High and higher [...].” 


In The Apology, solitude in the woods enhances self-knowledge and deeper gnosis 
of reality: “[...] That I walk alone in grove and glen; / I go to the god of the wood/To fetch 
his word to men.” Every flower and bower brings on insights and new thoughts: “[...] 


There was never mystery/ But‘t is figured in the flowers [...].” 


Merlin-II illustrates how nature comes in complementary pairs. Nature always 
loves the happy median: “[...] Balance-loving Nature / Made all things in pairs. [...].” The 
principle of justice is interwoven in Nature and it is ever balanced so that all living beings 


can live integrally and harmoniously. 


Love and Thought shows the contrast between love and thought in nature portrayed 
through two figures of Greek mythology: “Two well-assorted travelers use / The highway, 
Eros and the Muse.” Their mutual explorations underlie their complementary nature. “[...] 


Hand in hand the comrades go/ Every nook of Nature through [...].” 


Nature I depicts the different shades of season and illustrates Nature’s supreme 
power (“And likewise God she judges well”). It loves the sincere and rejects insincerity 
(“[...] Nature, hating art and pains,/ Baulks and baffles plotting brains [...]”) . And Nature 
is unpredictable and inscrutable (“Casualty and Surprise / Are the apples of her eyes 
[...]”). Like a supernatural god, it both helps and punishes: “[...] To help her friends, to 
plague her foes [...].” 


Nature II portrays Nature as playful (“gamesome and good”) and ever-changing 
(“But of mutable mood”) characteristics of nature. Nature is seen as the fundamental 
ontology (“She will be all things to all men”) and basis (“[...] pours her power into the 
people [...]”) of all being and life: all culture, progress, advancements are possible 
because Nature has (as our “Creator”) empowered us as creative beings: “[...] What’s most 
theirs is not their own/ But borrowed in atoms from iron and stone,/And in their vaunted 


works of Art/The master-stroke is still her part.” 
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Seashore personifies the sea and portrays the poet’s past experiences. The seaside 
landscape is a sort of mystical and seemingly ageless miracle (i.e. Nature treated as 
Divinity): “[...] And, in my mathematic ebb and flow,/Giving a hint of that which changes 
not.[...].” It nourishes all kinds of plants and animals, purifies the earth and wipes away 


grief from memory. 


April reveals Nature’s enchanting qualities: “The April winds are magical [...].” 
Nature’s felt presence is more compelling than bookish (and often useless) wisdom: “Each 
dimple in the water, Each leaf [...] know more than any book, / Down with your doleful 
problems [...].” Nature schools humanity much more than our fractured and faulty 
educational system (“[...] The schools are sad and slow,/The masters quite omitted[...]’’) 


or the feeble knowledge they impart (“The lore we care to know”). 


In Night in June, the poet leaves his abode prompted by the night’s clear message: “I 
left my dreary page and sallied forth/Received the fair inscriptions of the night [...].” 
Nature’s transformative influence on the Earth is ever felt, ever present (“The moon was 
making amber of the world, Glittered with silver every cottage pane [...]”) and its 
restorative and healing properties stressed (“A gleam of sun, a summer rain, / And all the 


zone is green again.”) 
RAGHUPATHI 


Voice of the Valley shows the watchful poet amidst nature contemplating its 
plurality of creatures, objects and happenings: nature’s Divine catalog is a guide to how 
human desire should be shaped: “[...] See, touch, feel, smell, taste and 
experience/Scramble and cramble for everything/Crave and crave, be passionate [...].” The 
mystic experience here and fusion with the Divine in nature does not annul human 
longings and desire but rather expands and enriches them. Human desire (as natural as 
Nature herself), when energised by Nature’s Divine, makes for what Emerson would call 


“greatness.” 


In Samarpana (Reflection XII), the poet shows the fusion with the Divine 
expressed through the imagination: “[...] that take me to a fairy land / where my 
consciousness is pressed into a coma/ and the inner is awakened to the / mysteries of the 
other world. [...].”. The same reflection describes the fusion of the mystic experience 


through the remarkable aforementioned image of the melted ice cube in the heated pan. 
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Clouds (Orphan and Other Poems) depicts the poet’s spiritual odyssey in quest of 
the Divine in Nature: “[...] Meandering through firs and conifers [...] Cruising through the 
bridges and cliffs/ over the soft grass and flower-tops[...].”” The clouds symbolize spiritual 
transcendence and human consciousness transformed: “[...] I am drunk with the dribbling 
manna of their joyous spirit / [...] and hear the feeble but penetrating voice calling me/ to 
wake up and race with them to the heavenly heights.” Here a kind of holy intoxication of 


the mystic’s state of merger with the Divine is noted. 


In Dispersed Symphonies, Nature is the universal solution and panacea. In a typical 
pantheistic stance, the poet assumes the reverential stance of the worshipper: “This is my 
prayer to you, dear valley.” He approaches nature for self-healing (“Before I bid adieu, 
give me a fistful of your placidity to bear my sorrows, / give me a fistful of your depth to 
plunge myself”) and seeks the “voidness”, “freedom”, “harmony” and “[...] love/ so as 


to cleanse my heart and share it with my/ community the little I can before I quit 


quietly.[...]” 


I am Chastised (Between Me and the Babe) uses the image of spirit as wind (Greek: 
pneuma) in search of its oneness with Nature’s Divine (“I am chastised / when I move with 


the wind like the wind [...]’”) 


I have lost all my knowledge (On and Beyond the Surface) contrasts the loss of the 
poet’s false knowledge with Nature’s true wisdom: “I have lost all my knowledge / and I 
am on my way home of wisdom / that I learnt from tiny ants, birds, hills and trees [...].” 
Being in nature, he experiences the vital and primeval knowledge which great sages 
aspired for (“[...] I haven’t bribed wisdom with my corrupt knowledge / to teach me 
wisdom [...]”) and offers his gratitude to the Divine for finding his real self: “O God I 


thank you for leading me to my primordial home.” 
Imagination 
EMERSON 


The depiction of a make-believe world in Good Bye shows how imagination 
(“Whose groves the frolic fairies planned”) prevails over cold intellect/reason and bookish 


learning: “[...] the sophist schools and the learned clan.” 
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Ode to Beauty shows how Nature-inspired ideas lend the poet’s song, a certain 
perennial youthfulness: “[...] Olympian bards who sung/ Divine Ideas below,/which 
always find us young / And always keeps us so.” An attuned imagination empowers the 


poet to create transcendental art. 


In Merlin I, poetry is seen as high art (“Great is the art”) and the poet as a kind of 
spiritual example (“Great be the manners of the bard”) where imagination prevails over 
mere poetic craft and skill: “He shall not his brain encumber / With the coil of rhythm and 
number.” This is a kind of Emersonian Ars Poetica which, like the Romantics, viewed 
inspiration (“For his rhyme. / ‘Pass in, pass in,’ the angels say [...]), poetry, and language 
as sacred: “In to the upper doors [...].” This Romantic and Transcendentalist idea has been 


largely discarded in our times. 


Music also evokes that other sacred sound art, whose melodious power embodies 
freedom (“Let me go where’ er I will [...]”). The poet hears a different kind of music of the 
spheres, ageless and ubiquitous and evoking all things: “[...]I hear a sky-born music 
still.[...]” The music reaches even humanity’s most degrading spots, which says that the 
divine music is always and everywhere present: “[...]in the mud and scum of things / 


There alway, alway something sings.” 
RAGHUPATHI 


In To the Poet (Small Reflections), the poet says that heart is the core of being: 
“What should you do / When feelings surge like waves / and emerge as petals / from the 
depths of the heart?” The poet is also contained in God’s imagination and here Raghupathi 
reiterates Emerson’s idea of the sacredness — beyond the desire for fame — of poetry in 
Merlin I: “To humanity in love / without aspiring to fame and recognition / for a poet is 


after all / part and parcel of God’s imagination.” 


Imagination personifies the inflowing imagination that feeds his mind: “[...] 
Imagination: /What are you? /You are my perennial river/ that feeds my mind.” 


Inspiration and imagination are thus seen as the mainsprings of poetry. 


In Dispersed Symphonies, the poet’s trained eyes are inspired by the wind’s 
movement to create poetry: “[...] The wind beats its drums against / the light which makes 
its immense silence omniscient in / everything [...].” Imagination allows the poet to hear 


unheard melodies, take in the immense silence in everything and grasp Nature’s life cycles 
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(“In every renewal they live afresh while dying”) as music and dance. Atrophied or absent 
imagination contrasts artificial and ugly human life (“We, on/ the contrary, live and die in 


clouded thoughts”) with the poet’s gnosis and experience of Nature’s beauty. 
Strong Feelings and Passion: Love Supreme 
EMERSON 


The Celestial Love depicts true love as the great generating and unifying force but 
actually something rare: “[...] Love’s hearts are faithful, but not found, Bound for the just, 
but not beyond [...].” True love always serves a higher purpose for humanity rather than 
the mere satisfaction of the herd mentality and desires: “[...] And they serve men austerely 
[...] without a false humility; For this is Love’s nobility [...].” True love is for the 
betterment of humanity rather than just an act of philanthropy: “He that feeds men serveth 


few; He serves all who dares be true.” 


The Harp shows how the musician’s strong passion (compared to pure wine) is 
grounded in spiritual realities: “[...] His wisdom will not fail [...] Nor bent to passion frail. 
[...]” This strong feeling, here in reference to artists but including all who have found 
their true self in the spiritual life, is untouched by time or the fortunes of the world: “[...] 


Age cannot cloud his memory, Nor grief untune his voice[...].” 
RAGHUPATHI 


Desert Blooms (23) includes a particularly sturm-und-drang (storm and stress”) 
where Raghupathi’s quasi-apocalyptic poetic diction literally explodes in a poetic 
representation of Nature’s ferocious and terrible power. The poet gives vent to very strong 
emotions in a confrontation between an oncoming storm (“black clouds rearing into 
monstrosity [...]”) and a foolhardy pseudo ubermench'” defying Nature’s forces unleashed: 
“[...] you shall never conquer me, as I never / surrender to you in defeat... I am supreme 
[...].” I can only surmise that Raghupathi here is ironically mocking any human claims of 
dominance over Nature and perhaps even Nietzsche’s idea of the Superman and his will to 


power. 


Love I (Small Reflections) depicts the various aspects of love with an enumeration 
of action verbs (“adores, worships, loves, encompasses, tranquilizes, becalms, possesses, 


silences, cheers, satisfies, and brings peace.”) True unconditional (i.e. detached from self- 
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interest or gain) love is the supreme virtue of man and the complete fulfillment of the 


spiritual man — the true greatness Emerson speaks of that Love is unto itself. 


The Mountain is Calling (39), shows the passion of living deeply and intensely in 
the present: “[...] I forgot all my knowledge / I manifest the Primordial Beauty.” This 
“primordial beauty” is Nature’s “wild” beauty in its spiritual manifestations to human 
consciousness. In the same collection (XLVIII 48), the poet states that life exists in 
paradoxes and contradictions and that they are lessons for humanity: “From the water the 
fish makes its life. /From the sky the bird [...] From the light the tree [...] Such is life in 


contradictions. / Make sure you watch them grow[...].” 
Solitude 


EMERSON 


In Good-Bye, the poet takes leave from the world into the Mother Nature: “[...] I’m 
going home: [...] A secret nook in a pleasant land [...].” Solitude in Nature is the soothing 


balm for the poet’s weary heart (“O, when I am safe in my sylvan home [...]”). 


Woodnotes II personifies nature who blesses the true contemplator of nature. It 
beckons the solitary individual: “Blessed Nature to see. / Come, lay thee in my soothing 


shade [...] I see thee in the crowd alone; / I will be thy companion.” 


The Apology depicts the benefits of solitude and solitary walks despite society’s 


mistrust of loners: “Think me not unkind and rude /That I walk alone in grove and glen.” 


Saadi voices the poet’s preference for solitude over society which finds solace in 
groups and cities: “[...] Men consort in camp and town, / But the poet dwells one [...].” 


Like the Persian poet (“Wise Saadi [...]), the poet discovers the wisdom of being alone. 


RAGHUPATHI 


The Mountain is Calling (60) describes the poet as a lover of nature, walking alone 
in the silence away from the toxic psychic bombardments of cities and towns. Solitude is 
endowed with an uncanny quality: “[...] Loneliness is deep, fathomless, infinite.” Like the 
Romantics, solitude is the sine qua non condition that sparks empathy, productivity, 


creativity and improves the poet’s mental prowess. 
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Nature as the Expression of Human Freedom 
EMERSON 


Musketaquid speaks of the poor field, stream in Nature that “[...] granted me the 
freedom of their state [...].” Furthermore, “[...] their secret senate have prevailed [...]” 
suggests that Nature’s manifestation of freedom is superior to all envisioned by our own 


political states. 
RAGHUPATHI 


Echoes Silent depicts the poet’s loss of freedom in society which he regains in 
nature: “[...] Kindle and rekindle the simple freedom / I have lost its spells and stirs, / Its 


untranslated how man in ‘Freedomless!” 


In An Unknown Tree (Small Reflections) reveals the magic of freedom embodied in 
a tree named “Unknown” whose freedom is expressed in a paradox (dance): “[...] It seems 
to me as if dancing to the tunes of soft crooning [...].> The poet envies the tree’s 
unconditional and unhindered freedom: “[...] I envy its Freedom... / for hither on earth 
shackled and chained I am / in thought, nothing but tormenting thoughts [...].” The rooted 
tree, despite its immobility and rootedness, is free, while the free man is actually the one 


rooted and enslaved by his own mind. 


Disturbed Birds is a lesson on freedom from birds, who after hatching quickly take 
to the skies. Birds are born in freedom and remain unchained throughout life but humans 
are born in freedom are everywhere in a prison. Obviously, the poet here refers to the 


mental prison of the ego and its enslaving attachments. 


In Freedom, the blue sky becomes a metonymy for freedom. For the poet, freedom 
is the vital breath of life and the sky and its clouds overhead forever proclaim it. 
Furthermore, the incomprehensible flight pattern of the crows is yet another image of the 
freedom: “Freedom they had realized/Freedom they had breathed.” The poet interprets 
those aerial avian arabesques as a cypher of Nature’s freedom. Finally, the poet has an 
epiphany regarding human and natural freedom: “[...] it cannot be attained / by following 


them / nor can it be obtained / by imitating them / It is mine, I must work it out.” 
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Interest in the Common Man, Childhood Memories, and Nostalgia of Innocence 
EMERSON 


Dirge depicts memories of childhood experiences in nature (“Five rosy boys with 
morning light”) as an imaginative springboard for the poet’s own spiritual transcendence in 
his nature contemplation: “I reached the middle of the mount / Up which the incarnate soul 
must climb [...].’’ Childhood thus represents innocence (“Their hands were pure, and pure 
their faith [...]) which must be re-enacted by the soul in search of itself and its expansion. 
Nonetheless, even the rational mind prevails in society (“There are no such hearts on 
earth”) only a return to this state allows man to transcend through Nature: “[...] Did in 


your childhood fall/ You cannot unlock your heart, / The key is gone with them [...].” 


In River, the poet reminiscences by the flowing blue river where he caught his: 
“[...] earliest fish” and in whose fields he played carelessly during childhood. After a long 
gap, when the poet visits its place, the boughs recognized him: “[...] as their son [...].” It is 


here where he spent his childhood that he feels will also be his burial place. 
RAGHUPATHI 


In Echoes Silent (37), the poet describes memories of social and family 
conditioning: “[...] Which I first felt and experienced in childhood and boyhood, unknown 
/ when conscious [...].” Maturity inspires him to probe nature where he states: “[...] I 
become envious of birds in the bush that sing mellifluously [...] Their sweetness is my 
sadness in me wake [...].” This return to childhood memory sparks the poet’s growing 


awareness of Nature as his source of being. 
6.3 Comparative Perspective: The Poetic Technique of Emerson 


Emerson’s poetry, never an overriding personal ambition compared to his prose 
writings and public lectures, display originality by further incorporating into American 
Romanticism, the complex metaphysical themes inspired by his wide reading of Oriental 
poetry and philosophy. Some of his poems are partly personal (a reshaping of his past 
experiences) and partly “ideological” as expressions of Transcendentalist ideas and 
proposals. He brings the past in his essay and in his poems, but not merely as historical 


relics. His poems have free use of rhyme and meter. It has been observed that he wrote 
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most of his rhymed couplets employing four feet to a line wherein there is no consistently 
employed iambic or trochaic tetrameters. Furthermore, his poems do not use rhythm for a 
definite number of lines in each stanza, then change in another. It appears he often used 


forced rhymes in his poems. 


A mere technical dissection of Emerson’s poetry is rather like appraising the 
container without appreciating the content. Nevertheless, the system of meter seems 
random and more intuitively constructed: except for the often classical diction, references 
and syntax, Emerson’s poetry appears as formless as a much 20" Century modernist 
poetry. His use of blank verse shows the freedom-cherishing tendencies reflected in his 
attitude and his philosophy and his aversion to systematic consistency, inspired by his 
fluid, ongoing and often changing thoughts and feelings. Being a forerunner in American 
poetry, one can find the wild, carefree, and formless (also true of his essays and prose) 
poetry employing free verse in unrhymed and irregular meter and shorter poems. This 
does not mean that he was a minor poet. If poetry is considered only as expression made 
beautiful through metrical devices or rhythmical language, then less writing would come 
under the heading of poetry. Emerson’s diction (much inspired from Shakespeare, the 
Bible and Milton) often craft meaning-making difficult for the modern reader and 
annotated versions necessary. Sometimes, the poems seem to be more suitable in the 


spoken rather than written form. 


Through his poems, Emerson wanted to show Universal harmony in God’s creation 
where he unites nature and philosophy into one. His poems have the unique ability of 
perception and combinations of language in order to liberate new and original meanings by 
altering old ones (i.e. his take on “grace”). For Emerson, art is a means, not an end, where 
he tries to connect the ordinary beings in to the world. As Emerson’s reading was a 
creative appraisal, apart from the European literary influences in his works, he also used 


Indian themes, imagery, symbolism and techniques in his poems. 


Certainly, Emerson is more notable as the poetic essay writer than the philosophical 
poet. He was the articulate conscience and icon of the New England of his time and a 
central and canonical figure in the ensuring American Literary Renaissance (Hawthorne, 
Poe, Melville, Whitman, and Dickinson). Reading Emerson’s Essays and poetry is a tour 
of nature wherein a visionary voice utters his gnostic wisdom and deep spirituality in utter 


clarity. 
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6.4 Comparative Perspective: The Poetic Technique of Raghupathi 


Although not well known in India, Raghupathi has been writing poetry for over 32 
years and has already produced a considerable body of high-quality work. Unlike 
Emerson, Raghupathi has explored much extended and narrative poems (Desert Blooms, 
Echoes Silent, Wisdom of the Peepal Tree) and structures where at no point does his poetic 
drive ever drag or wain. Like Emerson, much of Raghupathi’s poetry is based on his 
feelings and experiences, but unlike the American, he does not rely on mythological 
figures or historical events: compared to Nature and its transformative power on human 
consciousness, sociological, ideological or realistic literature holds little interest for him. 
One could view Raghupathi’s entire opus as the masterful poetic expression of the Indian 
mystical enlightenment experience spoken of by many of our gurus throughout the ages. 
Nonetheless, Raghupathi is a sensitive humanist and Small Reflections and Images of a 
Growing Dying City also show his ability to tackle everyday themes. But poetically 
expressing spiritual transcendence in an age of perplexity and chaos where the wounds of 
humanity are so deep that seems to inform his poetical inclinations. Few poets in the past 
and perhaps none today have even attempted to poetically express spirituality and the 
changes in human consciousness like Raghupathi. This is what brings Raghupathi and 


Emerson together so harmoniously. 


Raghupathi’s poetry also seems to spring from a deep existential perplexity and 
painful sensitivity (especially in Desert Blooms and Echoes Silent) which has prompted his 
own deep exploration of Indian mysticism and Yoga. Written mostly in free verse, his 
poetry ranges from more complex and elaborate diction (Desert Blooms) to the simpler and 
more colloquial (Small Reflections) where he evinces a particular gift for aphorism and 


memorable turns of phrase expressed in a rich and fluent idiom. 


His poems are filled with abundant similes, metaphors, personifications, figures of 
speech, irony, climax, anti-climax, rhetorical method of presentation, symbols, and striking 
and colorful imagery. These images sometimes are concrete and mostly nature-inspired. 
Raghupathi belongs to the class of the world’s visual poets. His imagination is fertile and 
can turn any natural object into poetry for he considers sensitivity and attunement to the 
surrounding world, the hall mark of poetic mind. One can also find alliteration, 
consonance and assonance in his poetry. Some of his poems contain reflections which are 


prose in form but highly lyrical. 


Notes: 
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. (Source: https://www.merriam-webster.com/dictionary/ideology) 


“Pragmatism is an American philosophical tradition that began in the United States 
around 1870. Its origins are often attributed to the philosophers Charles Sanders 
Peirce, William James, and John Dewey. Peirce later described it in his pragmatic 
maxim: "Consider the practical effects of the objects of your conception. Then, 
your conception of those effects is the whole of your conception of the object." 
Pragmatism considers words and thought as tools and instruments for prediction, 
problem solving, and action, and rejects the idea that the function of thought is to 
describe, represent, or mirror reality. Pragmatists contend that most philosophical 
topics—such as the nature of knowledge, language, concepts, meaning, belief, and 
science—are all best viewed in terms of their practical uses and successes.” 


(Source: https://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/Pragmatism) 


“Nietzsche read German translations of Emerson's essays, copied passages from 
“History” and “Self-Reliance” in his journals, and wrote of the Essays: that he had 
never “felt so much at home in a book.” Emerson's ideas about “strong, 
overflowing” heroes, friendship as a battle, education, and relinquishing control in 
order to gain it, can be traced in Nietzsche's writings.” 
(Source:https://feelphilosophy.blogspot.com/2014/05/emerson-influence-on- 
nietzsche.html#:~:text=Nietzsche%20read %20German%20translations %20of,educ 
ation %2C%20and%20relinquishing %20control%20in) 


All words or phrases in quotation marks hereafter are directly from the poems. 


. “The contemporary New Thought movement is a loosely allied group of religious 


denominations, authors, philosophers, and individuals who share a set of beliefs 
concerning metaphysics, positive thinking, the law of attraction, healing, life force, 
creative visualization, and personal power.” 


(Source: https://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/New_Thought) 


An Indian mathematician who had almost no formal training in pure mathematics 
but was later discovered by Cambridge G. H. Hardy who recognised Ramanujan's 


work as extraordinary. Hardy arranged for him to travel to Cambridge. 


7. 


10. 
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“[...] Over-self is always here as man's innermost truest self. It is beginningless and 
endless in time. Its consciousness does not have to be developed as something new. 
But the person's awareness of it begins in time and has to be developed as a new 


attainment.” (Source: https://paulbrunton.org/notebooks/22/3) 


The Sacred Seven are seven wise sages in Hindu Religious Literature. 


“Sturm und Drang, (German: “Storm and Stress”), German literary movement of 
the late 18" century that exalted nature, feeling, and human individualism and 
sought to overthrow the Enlightenment cult of Rationalism. Goethe and Schiller 
began their careers as prominent members of the movement.” (Source: 
https://www.britannica.com/ event/Sturm-und-Drang). It is found that Raghupathi’s 


poem also shows this feature. 


“The Ubermensch is a German word which means, “Superman”, “Overman”, or 
“Superhuman" is a concept in the philosophy of Friedrich Nietzsche. It is one of 
the most significant concepts in his thinking where Overman has his own values, 
independent of others, which affects and dominates others’ lives that may not have 
predetermined values but only herd instinct.” (Source: https://ccrma.stanford. 


edu/~pj97/Nietzsche.htm) 


CHAPTER-VII 
CONCLUSION: SUMMARY AND 
RESEARCH FINDINGS 
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CHAPTER-VII 
CONCLUSION: SUMMARY AND RESEARCH FINDINGS 


“Your own Self-Realization is the greatest 
service you can render the world.” 
Ramana Maharshi 


“Poems [...] are under way: they are heading 
towards something. Towards what? Towards 
some open place that can be inhabited, 
towards a “Thou” which can be addressed; 
perhaps towards a reality which can be 
addressed.” 

Paul Celan 


This thesis — Transcendental and Romantic Elements in select works of Ralph 
Waldo Emerson and K V Raghupathi: A Comparative Study — compares a poetry sampling 
of Emerson and Raghupathi within the ideological framework' of Transcendentalism and 
Romanticism. This conclusion offers a summary of the six previous chapters presents the 


researcher’s findings and offers suggestions for further research topics. 
Need for the study 


Raghupathi’s output of nearly four decades (twelve collections) still remains 
relatively unexplored and only in recent years has it begun to attract critical attention from 
current Indian readers and scholars (and a few from abroad) with articles published in 
national and international journals and papers presented in seminars and conferences. 
Fortunately, Raghupathi now appears on the radar of literary scholars with a growing, 
albeit still small readership. The researcher would thus be (as of 2020) the first Research 
Scholar (though two more scholars have registered their thesis) to submit a doctoral thesis 
on the Transcendental and Romantic aspects of the acclaimed Emerson and the lesser 


known Raghupathi. 


The researcher’s readings of Emerson and Raghupathi revealed the deep affinities 
between both and eventually inspired this thesis. Yet, unlike Raghupathi, the American 
offers very few glimpses or indications of just what kind of mystical experience he might 
have had, even though his works are endowed with very strong spiritual, albeit non- 
religious qualities. A particular journal entry of Emerson (1837) one day struck the 


researcher with full force when he compared it to Raghupathi’s Voice of the Valley and his 
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emblematic seeker Bindura whose “dark night of the soul” leads to his discovery of the 


true self and the radical shift in his consciousness and awareness: 


“Who shall define to me an Individual? I behold with awe & 
delight many illustrations of the One Universal Mind. I see 
my being imbedded in it. As a plant in the earth so I grow in 
God. I am only a form of him. He is the soul of Me. I can 
even with a mountainous aspiring say, I am God, by 
transferring my Me out of the flimsy & unclean precincts of 
my body, my fortunes, my private will, & meekly retiring 
upon the holy austerities of the Just & the Loving— upon the 
secret fountains of Nature.” (Meton 336-37) 


Although such a thought would seem alien to the 19" Century Christian America, 
many Indians will immediately grasp the familiar idea of enlightenment taught in India. 
The latter poet (Raghupathi), grounded in the Vedic tradition and practitioner and teacher 
of Yoga, is able to illuminate an intuition of an earlier Western poet (Emerson). What 
Emerson describes here is the unitive experience of merger of the true self (“I am God”) 
with the Divine in Nature and the loss of the false self (“[...] by transferring my Me out of 
the flimsy & unclean precincts of my body, my fortunes, my private will”). Likewise, 
Raghupathi’s poetry — a unique expression of the same Vedantic thought which inspired 


Emerson — modifies the researcher’s Indian reading of American Transcendentalism. 


From the start of this project, it is felt that both writers were exponents of a kind of 
spirituality transcending mere religiosity (both Emerson of traditional Christianity, and 
Raghupathi of Hinduism) and their “religious sensibility” is essentially that of the Latin 
origin of the word religio which stems from religare or “reconnection.” Their reconnect is 
directly to Nature rather than a conversion (more proper to the Christianity), a doctrinal 
adherence to a specific theology, a profession of creed or faith, or a mystical vision of 


some supposed supernatural realm like so many Christian mystics. 


The timelessness of Emerson’s transcendence and the poetic pathos of 
Raghupathi’s enlightenment can be perceived in their works albeit this Post-Truth? age 
(where emotions and beliefs are given importance than facts) is filled with rampant 


technological advances, and ideological polarization. Also, while concluding these words, 
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worldwide pandemic and growing tensions between China and other countries (including 
India) are being witnessed. Thus, the need was both personal (as practicing Hindu, and a 
meditator on spiritual path) and literary (the love of both writers): this thesis represents the 
researcher’s modest way of wanting to share two writers whose deep wisdom and spiritual 
ideals augments the fundamental fact of the transformation of human consciousness. This 
is an issue especially pertinent to the information-bombarded 21“ century where so much 


and so many seem to have become unhinged. 


While Emerson’s place is assured in both American and world literature, it is also 
argued that Raghupathi’s depth, range, originality, and mastery of poetic forms and diction 
also warrant canonical status in English Language Indian Literature and deeply hoped that 


this thesis sparks further interest in his work. 
7.1 Summary 


The first chapter introduces two poets (Ralph Waldo Emerson and K V 
Raghupathi) from radically different backgrounds and cultures (America and South India): 
both share a similar gnosis (a deep spiritual and metaphysical vision and knowledge of 
Nature) and their poetry and works are imbued with much of the spirit of the English 
romantic poets and their love of nature. The aim was to examine, compare, and contrast 
both writers and showcase their treatment of universal themes worthy of inclusion in 
Goethe’s category of world literature: the exploration of human consciousness, nature as 
the Divine, the discovery of the Divine within (Emerson’s “inner light” and Raghupathi’s 
“Voice of the Valley” that speaks from within to Bindura) and the expansion of human 


selfhood beyond transitory mental identifications of the ego. 


Later, the origin of Transcendentalism is examined, outlined its inherent 
characteristics, described its representation in literature, and presented the origin, meaning, 
and main features of Romanticism. Also, pre-romanticism and the transition to 
Romanticism, its influence on the literatures of England, Germany, France and other 
European countries, and finally on the emerging American literature are analysed. The 
continual agon between the values of reason and the intellect of Early Enlightenment and 
those of the autonomy of intuition and imagination in Romanticism are also discussed. 
Thereafter, some definitions of poetry, a brief historical overview of the origin and 
development of American Poetry, and a précis of Indian English Poetry and its various 


phases are offered. 
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After the brief introduction and overview of the life and works of Emerson and 
Raghupathi, this thesis concentrates on their major themes: the interdependence of man 
and nature, human consciousness and nature, a transcendence (understood here as a 
positive change in human consciousness and awareness) beyond the ordinary course of life 
that reveals glimpses of nature’s deeper dimension (awareness of the Over-Soul) — 
essentially a metaphysical rather than empirical or scientific vision of Nature, and the need 
of self-realisation. Included therein are research questions and methodology adopted to 
compare and contrast the works of both writers within the framework of transcendental and 


romantic ideas. 


The second chapter regards review of related literature on Transcendental and 
Romantic Elements in Emerson and Raghupathi. The various opinions, critical appraisals 
of notable scholars in journal articles, papers etc., were chosen to show how transcendental 


and romantic elements figure in both poets. 


The third chapter deals with Comparative Literature and Theory offers various 
definitions and descriptions of Comparative Literature and European literary criticism and 
their relevance. Furthermore, comparative theories and methodology that aim at severing 
the boundaries / borders of national and international literatures and revealing the unity in 
human thought as well as universal literary paradigms and sensibilities have been 
examined. This is the theoretical framework for approaching Emerson and Raghupathi and 
dissolving the apparent, albeit superficial at least where poetry and literature are 


concerned, East-West cultural divide. 


The fourth chapter covers Transcendental Elements in Emerson and Raghupathi. 
In this chapter, West-East link between Emerson’s (Prose work and Poetry) and 
Raghupathi’s (Poetry) is deliberated. Also examined is Emerson’s gnosiology - the 
grounding of human consciousness in Nature. The basic features of Transcendentalism 
were once again revisited through an integral perspective regarding the potentials inherent 
in human consciousness and the possibilities of human realisation illustrated in a sample of 
forty poems and reflections from both writers. The poems were evaluated critically and 
interpreted appropriately. Some recent critical perspectives were also taken into account 


for validating arguments and interpretations. 
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The fifth chapter deals with Romantic Elements in Emerson and Raghupathi’s own 
gnosiology and his “Indian Sublime.” The background of romantic poets like Coleridge, 
Wordsworth, Blake, and Shelley are discussed and also by briefing an overview of the 
tenets of Romanticism. Later forty five poems and reflections of both the writers have been 


discussed critically in light of their romantic features. 


The sixth chapter offers a comparative perspective of Emerson and Raghupathi. 
Both the authors are complex in nature because of their range of themes and expression. 
Hence the sampling of both the authors enumerated in chapter four and chapter five are 
examined from an ideological vantage point where the tenets of Transcendentalism and 
Romanticism reveal their affinities and parallels. Hence, the ideologies interspersed with 
some of the other features are also analysed. Later the poetic technique of the writers, the 
way they used the verse, rhyme, rhythm, similes, metaphors, imagery, symbolism and the 


themes they used are discussed. 
7.2 Findings 


This thesis on the life and works of Emerson and Raghupathi can be summarized as 


follows: 


a. After the researcher’s exposure to reading and study of Romantics like 
Wordsworth, Coleridge, Thomas Carlyle, William Blake, Shelley, Keats etc., it is 
felt that Emerson was inspired to develop his own idea of Transcendentalism as 
related to human existence. Nevertheless, it soon turned into a group movement, 
quite beyond his control and intentions, like the teachings of any enlightened 
master such as the Buddha and the subsequent Buddha sanghas (communities) 
formed by his followers. Hence, it is felt that Emerson was not interested in any 
kind of collective or social movement (like today’s social activists), but rather a 
new way of thinking aimed at the individual. This is similar to Jiddu Krishnamurti, 
trained in Order of the Star in the East (i.e. The Second Coming of Christ) who 
vehemently stated that he belonged to no tradition, no caste, and no religion since 
Truth has no boundaries. In The Anatomy of Influence, Bloom avers that as an 
independent thinker, Emerson too refrained from easy labels or identifications with 
past traditions: “Begetter of much (if not most) of American literature and thought 
for some six generations now, Emerson liked to think of himself as an endless 


experimenter with no past at his back” (209). 
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b. Raghupathi’s Ph.D thesis was on Emerson (with the subsequent publication of his 
study on Emerson’s Orientalism), and transcendentalist influence can be seen here 
and there in his works, but no “ism” can be attached either to the Indian poet. But 
since Emerson was so influenced by the Vedas and Raghupathi is born and bred in 
that tradition, Transcendentalism here makes a full 360 degree circle and returns to 
its point of origin in India. His poetry reflects his own thinking (as both an 
experienced poet and yogi master) and life experiences: as an educator, he publicly 
promotes Yoga, yet never seeks followers. Raghupathi is a vocational poet who 
believes that poetry is the means best suited to express the changes and shifts of 


human consciousness in the enlightenment experience. 


c. Transcendentalism and Romanticism are interdependent: they share the core idea of 
Nature as the Divine, a spiritual individualism through contemplation and presence 
in Nature and subjectivity (i.e. idealism) as their starting points in apprehending 
reality. In mathematical terms, if Romanticism may be viewed as a set whereas 
Transcendentalism is a subset and particular local (American) expression of the 
European Romantic spirit. Though, matter and spirit may appear to be opposite 
there is always a unity of experience and both are philosophical monists (i.e. there 
is only “oneness” underlying the plurality of forms in the universe). Emerson’s 
idea of non-conformity (i.e. being independent in thought along with his yogi take 
on Self-Reliance) is essential for the individual to unleash his potential and is his 
greatest contributions to America. The same line of thought can be found in 
Raghupathi, where detachment to received mental categories is replaced with the 
holistic body-mind-spirit integrity, wherein the mind is viewed as a possession and 
not a possessor. Selfhood, for Raghupathi, is thus viewed as a discovery in the 
connections between human consciousness and Nature, rather than an imposition 


through socially-created labels and identities. 


d. When the whole America’s literary culture was derivative from past English 
models, Emerson adopts? and recasts ideas of Neo-Platonists, Immanuel Kant, 
Romantic poets and a host of other sources. Emerson was like a fish out of water in 
the literary tradition he was born into and felt that it was insufficient to express the 
promise of young America. He not only read the western philosophers but also 
thoroughly grasped the essence of the Vedas and the Upanishads and Persian poets 


as well. His work shows deep affinity with the pantheistic vision of our Indian 
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texts that proclaim the presence of God in Nature. Emerson’s deep probing into the 
complexities of the mind and human consciousness is seen more in his essays than 
poems. Raghupathi, starting on his own native grounds and culture, deftly weaves 


Vedantic wisdom and knowledge into his poetry. 


Emerson completed his education at Harvard College by way of sponsorship from 
his relatives and later inheritance of his deceased wife. He began his career as a 
Unitarian clergyman (for which he soon discovered he had not calling) and was 
well versed in The Bible and its theological nuances. But perhaps the mystical 
experience described here previously from his Journal, led him to relinquish his 
Christian tradition and adopt the ideas of our Indian tradition for his 
Transcendentalism. His wide reading and knowledge of the major literatures in 
English and other languages: Emerson’s influence from Western classical culture 
(i.e. mythological references, Greece, Rome, Plutarch etc.) is absent in Raghupathi, 
whose poetry mainly concentrates on the personal enlightenment experiences of his 
poetic subjects and voices. After Emerson abandoned his clergyship, he made a 
living as a writer and popular public speaker. By contrast, Raghupathi comes from 
a simple and humble middle class family and has made his living as a university 


professor and literary scholar. 


Emerson’s main ideology encompasses the enlightened individual whose action 
transcends the run of the mill or the ordinary, whereas Raghupathi’s work is a 
poetic record of the progressive process of the “before” (existential confusion, ego 
attachments), “during” (silence and solitude) and “after” (enlightenment) of 


meditation. 


Both Emerson and Raghupathi are humanists. Emerson particularly opposed any 
intellectual slavery and slavish adherence to the past European Intellectual tradition 
(i.e. The American Scholar). He was both consciously and unconsciously trying to 
change the ways of the world by pointing first towards individual change. 
Raghupathi’s poetry expresses the intense personal experience and discovery of the 
true self and its cosmic connections with nature, where the blooming of 


unconditional love is man’s greatest fulfilment. 
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h. Emerson’s many readings included: Plato, Plotinus, Swedenborg, Montaigne, 
Shakespeare, Goethe, Proclus of Athens, Cambridge Platonists, Immanuel Kant, 
Anaxagoras of Clazomenae, St. Augustine, Francis Bacon, Jacob Böhme, Cicero, 
Pythagoras, Heraclitus, Lucretius, Mencius, Schiller, Thoreau, August Wilhelm 
Schlegel, Friedrich Schlegel, Madam de Stael, Hindu Philosophy (The Upanishads, 
The Puranas, The Vedas, and The Bhagavadgita), Confucianism, Berkley, 
Wordsworth, Carlyle, Newton’s physics, geology, anatomy, and the latest scientific 
developments of his age. Like Raghupathi, Emerson never sermonises or moralises 
and perceives that greatness and power is a two way street. Raghupathi’s “Man of 
the World” would be passionate as the enlightened Bindura (Voice of the Valley) 
and the initially confused humble young scholar (his “Indian Scholar”) in Echoes 
Silent. While Emerson appears to be neutral about power, for Raghupathi, this 


becomes foremost “Will to love”. 


i. It is also observed that both the writers, Emerson and Raghupathi equate self- 
confidence with gnosis (an inner awareness and state of mind) which is the basis of 
finding one’s own path leading to the discovery and disclosure of the “light within” 
the human mind. Human potential remains largely untapped and underused: this is 
clear in Emerson’s Representative Men. For Raghupathi in Echoes Silent, mere 
intelligence, erudition or worldly knowledge does not suffice to transform the 
human heart. Both, Raghupathi and Emerson are wisdom writers who hold that 
revolution and transformation must take place first in the human heart and human 


consciousness. 


j- Emerson only witnessed America’s initial progress and industrialisation and always 
was convinced of his country’s culture and civilisation would rise to a spiritual as 
well as material greatness. But it is Raghupathi who, writing over 150 years later in 
The Images of a Growing Dying City shows how progress and endless growth has 


also brought urban decay, chaos and much human suffering. 


k. Raghupathi’s poetry speaks of the individual’s spiritual plight and growth: this is 
his reading of transcendentalist Self-Reliance and Individualism. While the spiritual 
and cognitive qualities of Emerson’s writing has attracted readers worldwide, it is 
believed that the intellectual acumen and spiritual wisdom in Raghupathi’s poetry 


are capable of interesting readers both horizontally (the quality of his cognition as 
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seen in his perfectly crafted and verbally exuberant poetry) and vertically (the 
spiritual essence and metaphysical seriousness of his themes). A book, for instance, 
such as The Wisdom of the Peepal Tree stands alongside canonical wisdom- 
literature classics such as Tagore’s Gitanjali, Khalil Gibran’s (1883-1931) The 
Prophet or the Biblical book of Proverbs and offers a Non-Western Indian 
perspective. Both writers share Bloom’s criteria for great literature: deep cognition, 


aesthetic splendour and wisdom. 


Through the primacy of the integrated heart and mind, Emerson shows inspiration 
and imagination beyond mere talent and skill as the real sources of true art. 
Likewise, Raghupathi’s poetry envisions human consciousness as a shrine that can 
be enabled and empowered to receive nature’s infinite and transformative power in 


all areas of life. 


. Emerson shows that transcendence is obtained by the merger of mind and Nature: 
therein lies the power that transcends mere intellect and logic and reveals the 
“destiny” of human consciousness integrated, fuelled and inspired by Nature 
through spiritual awareness. Raghupathi too has shown that humans ignore the 
“true self’ in pursuit of mere materialistic activity and gain, and the harmfulness of 
self-dependence on the illusion-and-division (dualistic and dissecting) engendering 
ego. The “other worldliness” in both writers is not any supernatural dimension but 
rather the indwelling Divine in human consciousness which discovers its true self 


and identity only in Nature. 


Emerson shows that God and the Divine cannot be described by limits, names or 
forms but must rather be grasped intuitively through contemplation of Nature. 
Grace (in the traditional Christian sense) is thus redefined as the transcendental 
experience when human consciousness merges with the deeper underlying reality 
of the universe. Emerson’s odyssey is from the lower self (the “dwarf” or “façade” 
of man) to the personal experience of the Over-Soul, seen in the image of Brahma. 
For Raghupathi, the spiritual quest is from unknown to unknown where the missing 
link with eternity and the absolute is obtained through the reinstatement of human 
consciousness into Nature. This is the awakening our mystics have always spoken: 
it is an experience brought on through heartfelt feelings that dispel the former state 


of confusion and perplexity of the ego. 
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o. Nature’s Divinity is experienced by Emerson as the self loses itself to find itself in 
woods and rivers and in all the life’s vital movement. In Nature, Emerson states, “I 
become a transparent eye-ball; I am nothing; I see all; the currents of the Universal 
Being circulate through me; I am part or particle of God” (CW 9). Raghupathi’s 
poetry too describes desirelessness (cessation of the ego drives and desires) and 
purposelessness (the mystical plunge into the void — both poets speak of “nothing”’) 
which are equated with the true spiritual life awakened through nature. The Indian 
poet revisits the young, fresh and ageless greenery and Nature’s unfolding 
landscapes and majesty. Everything in Nature — even the tiny bumblebee offers a 
lesson in humility to the poet (for Emerson, Nature’s visible facts are “spiritual 


facts”). 


p. Both Emerson and Raghupathi find the numinous in contemplating Nature. 
Emerson gazes at sky, senses Nature’s throbbing vital energy, visits the woods and 
the mountains and seems to ask a question: what is this thing called man? In the 
same manner, Raghupathi’s poetry also shows Nature’s manifold movements and 
asks to dissolve his icy false (“the ice cube”) self in Nature’s spiritual fire (“heated 
pan”) and laments the loss of humanity’s wonderment at nature. Both poets share a 
curiosity of the natural world and its connections to humanity. Emerson sidesteps 
the Christian fall into sin equated with Adam’s fall (there is no “sin” or “fall” in 
Nature); for Raghupathi, it is the essence of Vedantic teaching which stresses man’s 
forgetfulness of his real self rather than the depraved and evil nature inherited from 


a mythological ancestor (i.e. Adam). 


q. Emerson finds mysticism and refuge in nature; there is the fullest image of the 
Divine and the thought of God as seen in Nature’s boundless variety and richness is 
able to answer our deepest questions. Nature’s mystery is revealed through 
personal gnosis based on deeper experience of being in solitude and silence. For 
him, nature is like a power source, whose cosmic energy is the binding force that 
brings enormous things into existence. Nature’s inflowing energies into humans 
break psychological barriers and free a person from social conditionings. Also, the 
principle of justice (i.e. karma or cause and effect) is interwoven in nature. Nature 
also helps, nourishes and punishes. Raghupathi, on the other hand, shows that the 
Nature’s Divine does not annul human longings or desire but rather expands and 


nourishes them in a positive way (as opposed to the ego-drives of the lower self). 
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For both poets, there is a kind of sacred inebriation at the mystic’s merger with the 
Divine in Nature. For the Indian poet, Nature is a universal solution and panacea 
and he offers his gratitude to the Divine for finding his own true self. For Emerson 
and Raghupathi, human desire is energized by Nature’s Divine; this is what 
Emerson calls “greatness” and Raghupathi expresses as the true love of the second 


soul in Desert Blooms. 


For both poets, imagination and intuition are starting points for changing and 
shaping human consciousness. For Emerson, attuned imagination empowers 
transcendental art. His poetry is a kind of spiritual example where imagination 
prevails over mere poetic craft and skill. In Raghupathi, heart (feeling) is the core 
of being, and the poet is contained in God’s imagination: Raghupathi restates 
Emerson’s idea of sacredness beyond the desire for fame and recognition as he 
views, the poet is integrated in God’s imagination. Inspiration and imagination are 
thus seen as the driving forces of true poetry. Imagination allows the poet to hear 
unheard melodies, takes in the immense silence in everything and grasps Nature 


beyond mere empirical observation or sensory perception. 


Strong feelings and passion — these very Romantic qualities — are found in Emerson 
and Raghupathi but as rereadings of German sturm und drang (storm and stress). In 
Emerson, the image of the harp and its music reveals strong feelings grounded in 
spiritual realities. This same inspiration is found in those artists whose timeless 


work remains a part of mankind’s cultural and spiritual estate. 


According to the famous adage in the Manusmriti (one of Hinduism’s 
Dharmashastras) Dharmo Rakshati Rakshitah means “Dharma protects the 
protector.” Emerson leaves the world silently and alone, treads the path of Nature in 
search of the source and balm of all being. Nature blesses its contemplator. He 
depicts the benefits of lone walks in the wild despite society’s mistrust of loners (an 
unacceptable form of “otherness” amidst our primacy of sociability and the active 
life). The Indian poet is also a loner amidst nature whose long solitary treks in the 
wild, fuel his poetic ambitions. During his extended stay in Dhvanyaloka 
(sponsored by a H.D. Thoreau Fellowship in Mysore), he wrote Samarpana, 
Dispersed Symphonies and The Wisdom of the Peepal tree. In The Mountain is 


Calling, Raghupathi describes the virtues of solitude whose uncanny power sparks 
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empathy, productivity, creativity and enhances both the poet’s mental prowess and 


receptivity. For both poets, Nature is the single inspiring muse. 


u. In Emerson’s Musketaquid, Nature embodies true freedom. In Raghupathi, the 
expression of human freedom is regained in nature as seen in his image of the 
Peepal tree whose immobility, rootedness and invulnerability is contrasted with the 
enslaved ego mind whose endless parade of shifting shapes, conflicting ideas and 
desires, posing question and logical argumentation, engender confusion (i.e. the 
young Indian scholar in Echoes Silent). For the Indian poet, freedom is the vital 


breath of life in Nature and thus necessary for human creativity. 


v. Childhood memories are the imaginative springboard described in Emerson’s 
Dirge. Childhood represents the quality of innocence; it is the child’s heart that 
holds the key to unlock Nature’s secrets. In another poem, The River, the place 
where Emerson spent his childhood also leads him to reflect on mortality and his 
future burial place. In Raghupathi’s Echoes Silent, the memories first experienced 
in childhood spark the poet’s growing awareness of the ties between Nature and his 


own being. 
Parallels 


a. Cultural appropriation is common in all the arts: we need to only look at how 
Shakespeare borrowed themes from other cultures and ages to write his plays. 
Emerson appropriates the Vedas and adapts Indian teachings to his American 
Transcendentalism who also studied texts from other Languages especially 
German, Latin and others. Raghupathi, coming from a bi (or tri) lingual 
background (Telugu, Tamil and Hindi) expropriates the English Language and its 
vast poetic tradition to write his unique poetry: a question we might pose the Indian 
poet is, if he has ever written poetry in any of the native Indian language he knows. 
These forms of cultural appropriation denote both a spiritual cosmopolitanism that 
hold, that the best in any culture belong to all humanity and the universal concerns 
and themes present in both writers. But Raghupathi is a case in point, since unlike a 
great writer like Joseph Conrad for whom English was indeed a true foreign 
language mastered only at a later age, Raghupathi, educated in the colonizer’s 


language, has mastered it to an astonishing degree and made it the vehicle for his 
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body of poetry. Thus, the English literary legacy cannot be counted as foreign or 
alien (at least as it was to Conrad) in India or to Raghupathi since it is now the 
vehicle for millions of Indians and a number of important writers currently writing 
in English. Like Indian culture itself which has always harmoniously absorbed 
outside influences and given them a particular twist and tang, Raghupathi is a poet 
who must be viewed both within India’s native traditions and the foreign influences 


which have taken root here. 


b. Emerson understands love (“Love” in Essays: First Series) as a be-all and end-all. 
Likewise, love is the ultimate fulfilment in the case of Raghupathi (the concluding 


enumerative verse of the second soul — “I will love you all” — in Desert Blooms). 


c. Both poets exhibit something which could be called here the “inter-existentialism” 
of transcendence (Emerson) or enlightenment (Raghupathi). As man exists 
simultaneously on both the physical and mental plane, a change in human 
consciousness (i.e. the unitive merger with Nature) is always the backdrop of his 
consciousness, perception, awareness and thinking, even in the humdrum tasks of 
daily life. For Raghupathi, this is being in the world, but stripped of the “egoistic” 
identifications of the mind. The transformation of human consciousness always 
retains the deeper reality, even in our current rat race. Both writers are non- 
dualistic and if Emerson is a clear idealist, for Raghupathi everything is 


consciousness. 
Differences 


a. Emerson’s Self-Reliance was subjected to misreadings that associate his work with 
either shallow self-help or self-serving materialistic ambition*. Others viewed 
Transcendentalism as utopic gibberish and nonsense and hardly practical in the 
arena of the daily struggle for survival. In Raghupathi, Self-Reliance is an entirely 
spiritual path where the false self is dissolved, and the true self is revealed: the only 
self-help, the Indian poet offers is the extinction of the false self. While Emerson 
influences Pragmatism, the practical consequences in Raghupathi’s Voice of the 
Valley are only implied: Bindura is exhorted to move for more positive action (i.e. 


the “Voice’s” exhortation to “Be” like Nature). 
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b. Emerson accepts all kinds of greatness (i.e. even recognises imperialistic greatness” 
of Napoleon) without any judgement. For Raghupathi, there is no concept of 
“greatness” as such for he never examines the issue like Emerson in Representative 
Men but shows that enlightenment and dissolving of the false ego are the real 
summit of human achievement. The Indian poet furthermore does not praise or 
applaud other authors or successful men (there can be no success, if the ego is not 


conquered), since the core element of his poetry is the enlightenment experience. 


c. Emerson’s syntax and expression in poetry is almost like a prose (and poetry in his 
essay writing). For Emerson, poetic structure, form, metrics or rhyme were moot 
points. Most of his poems were short and his style was natural and free. According 
to Bloom, “Emerson’s lifelong obsession was with poetry yet to be written [...]” 
(The Anatomy of Influence 217). Here, the researcher deems that Emerson would 
have been delighted by Raghupathi’s poetry, which is even more radically 
innovative especially in Desert Blooms, Voice of the Valley and Wisdom of the 
Peepal Tree, three long narrative poems (on a scale and length comparable to 
Whitman’s Song of Myself) with complex dramatis personae. Both poets 
experimented with writing and have used nonlinear (Emerson is essentially a 
formless writer with a discontinuous rhetoric pervading his non-systematic work), 
but it is Raghupathi who successfully creates tight and complex narrative structures 
in his poetry. While Emerson explores allusions and themes in different mood, 
many of Raghupathi’s best known poems are set in both sensual physical settings, 
yet always from the subjective standpoint of inner consciousness. While Emerson’s 
poems reflect a wide range of Nature’s tones and calling of the beyond, Raghupathi 
evokes inner experiences interspersed with a sensual experience of outer nature 


blended with the many nuances of individual subjective experiences. 


d. Emerson has written extensively of the Universal Laws. For Raghupathi, these 
laws are self-evident in Nature herself and he is unconcerned about giving further 
details of their workings or dynamics: for the Indian poet, enlightenment, when 
pursued properly suffices unto itself and its consequences will always be 


manifested in a positive way. 
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In conclusion, it is hoped that this research and findings herein may help readers 
enrich their understanding of the interdependence of man, human consciousness and 
Nature and lead them to appreciate both the works of Emerson and one of India’s native 
voices. Our current society faces many challenges from pandemics, ecological disruption, 
terrorism and violent conflicts to the gross inequality and wealth distribution where 
millions of people live in squalid conditions without even the basic human dignities. We 
also live in a consumer-driven world (is not the shopping centre, the public square of our 
age?) marked by selfishness, indifference and a lack of empathy for otherness and our 
fellow man. Science may be proud of its achievements and boast the future merger or mind 
and machine and genetic engineering, but how many of us have a gut feeling that such 
proposals for human improvement can only be doomed to failure and will probably even 
engender greater problems since to understand Nature only scientifically is not to 
understand her at all. While social activism, protests and movements can bring some 
positive changes, the fundamental issue of transforming individual human consciousness is 
side-lined or marginalised. Given the difficulties of just surviving and making a living, the 
idea of Emersonian transcendence or Raghupathi’s enlightenment may seem self- 


delusional or, at best, self-suggestive. 


It is hoped that this thesis shows man also as a social being, endowed with the 
discrimination and discernment, and inherently empowered for the experience of self- 
enlightenment and reconnection to Nature. A view of Nature as Divine, beyond all our 
theological and religious squabbling and disputes, is an ecumenical metaphysical truth for 
all humanity to grasp. Both Emerson and Raghupathi represent this truth in their work and 
both hold, like all of our mystics, that self- realisation is the key to real change in the 
world: the realisation that changes in reality can be made by changing our perception 


thereof is the wisdom our Vedas have proclaimed since the earliest times. 


Molecular biologist Francis Crick (1916-2004), a Nobel Laureate in his book, The 
Astonishing Hypothesis: The Scientific Search for the Soul (1994) opines: 


“You, your joys and your sorrows, your memories and your 
ambitions, your sense of personal identity and free will, are 
in fact no more than the behaviour of a vast assembly of 


nerve cells and their associated molecules.” (3) 
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Crick’s reductionist views of humans as mere biological units reveal certain 
arrogance in our current physicalist scientific paradigm: that we know enough to say that 
we are no more than what our science and instruments have revealed. For Emerson and 
Raghupathi and for the researcher, the claim appears to be true, yet gapingly incomplete. It 
is like saying that water is just...H2O and nothing else (in total disregard of our experience 
of water either through thirst, a refreshing plunge etc.). Yet, the interaction of human 
consciousness and nature reveals a much greater universe than the one even glimpsed by 
our most powerful telescopes or currently conceived in our scientific viewpoints. This, the 


researcher believes, is what the works of Emerson and Raghupathi are all about. 
7.3 Suggestions for Further Research 


One of the limitations of this thesis is its scope: the small sampling of poems from 
both writers cannot do justice either to the richness of Emerson’s work (both prose and 
poetry) and the full range of Raghupathi’s poetry. A few topics for future research might 


include: 


e A comparative study between Raghupathi and other writers (both Indian and 
international) interested in spirituality (albeit from the Western perspective) such as 


Tagore, Eliot, Yeats, Whitman, Thoreau etc. 


e A comparative study of English-language devotional poetry (Eg. Donne, Gerald 
Manley, Hopkins) (i.e. from the Western Christian tradition) and Raghupathi’s 
spiritual poetry inspired by the Vedas. 


e Comparative studies regarding the treatment of nature in other writers and 


Raghupathi. 
e The Indian elements or sensibilities in Raghupathi’s poetry. 


e The philosophical underpinnings of Raghupathi’s poetry: since the Indian poet has 
an extensive knowledge of both Western and Indian philosophy, in what ways are 
existentialism (i.e. Sartre, Camus and also Heidegger’s meditations on being) read, 


misread or reinterpreted. 


e Raghupathi and wisdom and mystical literature. 
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Buddhist influences (i.e. The Wisdom of the Peepal Tree is a kind of reading of the 
Buddha’s enlightenment under the fig tree). 


Vedantic thought and wisdom, Taoism, Sufism (i.e. Persian mystical poets such as 


Rumi) and Raghupathi. 
Nature as the healer of human consciousness. 
Ecophilosophical or ecocritical approaches to Raghupathi’s poetry. 


Comparative study of Images of a Growing Dying City and other examples of 


Indian urban literature. 


A comprehensive study of the range of poetical diction and devices in Raghupathi’s 


poetry. 
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Notes 

1. As previously defined, the problematical term (“ideology”) in Chapter 6. 

2. Relating to situations/circumstances in which emotions and personal beliefs are 
accepted in shaping public opinion rather than based on objective facts. 

3. “Emerson’s reading of literary culture —Plato, Montaigne, Shakespeare—is always 
an extraordinarily creative misreading. Cheerfully, Emerson turns Plato into 
Montaigne and Montaigne into Plato. Skepticism and Absolute Idealism can be 
held together as an emulsion [...].” (Source: Bloom, Harold. The Anatomy of 
Influence: Literature as a way of Life. New Haven: Yales University Press Books. 
2011. p.210) 

4. One more example is offered whose title speaks for itself: “The Foul Reign of 
Emerson’s Self Reliance.” (Source:https://www.nytimes.com/2011/12/04/ magazine/ 
riff-ralph-waldo-emerson.html) 
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Abstract 


Several poets have broken the previous trends and created their own style in presenting their invaluable experiences to the contemporary 
world, and have emerged powerfully evocative by rendering such experiences as crispy, epigrammatic and enigmatic. A few poets have 
tried to contemplate on the self, and have been using poetry as a strong vehicle to unleash the mysteries of life. Raghupathi is no exception 
in this genre. He has penned a long poem using the Peepal Tree as a symbol to represent his inner experiences and take a reader to plunge 
deeply in his/her self to ponder on the self itself to understand its mysteries and paradoxes. This paper explores such a journey of the 
self as presented by the poet in the long poem, Wisdom of the Peepal Tree. 


Keywords: invaluable experiences, crispy, epigrammatic, enigmatic, self, mysteries, paradoxes 


Introduction 

Raghupathi has authored many poems and collections since 1987. 
He has so far brought out twelve collections. A quick reading of 
his works, Desert Blooms, Echoes Silent, The Images of a 
Growing Dying City, Dispersed Symphonies, Samarpana, Voice 
of the Valley and Wisdom of the Peepal Tree, has given me an 
understanding that his experiences are largely mystical in nature 
and consistently dealt with the experiences of ‘self’ in 
metaphysical sense. ‘Self’ is 
the distinct individuality or identity of a person or thing. The 
experiences of the ‘Self’ differ from person to person and it is 
individual ’s perception and understanding in this context matters 
a lot. 

Some writers touch on the peripheral and temporal layers and 
describe their experiences. But others delve deeply into the 
human consciousness and bring out their emotions and thoughts 
in a unique way. And Raghupathi is no exception in this genre. 
He is different from the other poets as far as the way of projecting 
the deeper aspects of life is concerned. Though his works appear 
to be simple on the surface, on digging, the multi-layered 
meanings are revealed. His background involves the backdrop of 
transcendental elements in his writings. Though Immanuel Kant, 
the German Philosopher, emphasized that the cognizance of 
transcendental knowledge is confined to human experiences, 
Ralph Waldo Emerson, an American Poet influenced by the 
Eastern wisdom, chiefly Indian, on the contrary regarded that 
human experiences must go beyond the five senses and must 
cognize the things intuitively, if necessary and Raghupathi’s 
poetry is imbued with this quality where he travels beyond the 
senses and sandwiches thought with emotion and emotion with 
the experience of the beyond through his concise and 
epigrammatic words. 

The present paper examines the Wisdom of the Peepal Tree. This 
slender volume comprising forty pages begins with his reaching 
the mysterious Peepal Tree on the Mysore University campus in 
his long evening walks while he was a Thoreau Fellow at 
Dhvanyaloka in 2000. In his regular evening walks on the 


campus, the poet sat under the tree and underwent mystic 
experiences. These experiences were later put in the form of the 
tree rendering its voice in chaste wisdom that is unparalleled in 
the annals of poetry, secular and universal. Thus, he listens to the 
Peepal’s voice: 

I am the Peepal 

Ageless, ancient and primitive 

The primordial flows in me. (21) 

Peepal tree is considered as one of the five sacred trees for the 
Hindus, the others are banyan, mango, neem and tamarind. The 
tree symbolizes enlightenment as well as pure wisdom. It was 
under this tree, Siddharta had attained enlightenment and became 
Buddha. The poet has appropriately chosen the three words, 
‘ageless’, ‘ancient’ and ‘primitive’ to represent the characteristic 
qualities of the tree. “Ageless” because, the poet is not sure of its 
age — when it was planted and how many years it has existed 
there; ‘Ancient’ because it is very old, timeless; ‘Primitive’ 
because it has been there since time immemorial. All the three 
words are synchronized to represent the quality; hence it cannot 
be ignored. It is irresistible for the poet and it is also persisting. 
‘Primordial’ here represents in the beginning, and in the 
beginning wisdom existed and flowed; it was all nothing but 
wisdom. 

The Peepal tree continues, to still one’s mind, one needs to still 
one’s body. This is the principle of Yoga. Only by stilling the 
body, mind can be stilled. It is for this reason Padmasana (lotus 
position) or Siddhasana or Sukhasana (comfortable sitting with 
crossed legs) with straight back is recommended in Yoga for 
meditation. As one achieves stability (sthiram) in this posture, 
stilling the mind becomes automatic. Then the poet pleads: 

Let your roots of wisdom penetrate every cell of my body 

Like the river and its tributaries and streams 

That cut deep into the earth. 

Let your wisdom enter 

My veins and arteries till I merge with Nature. (23 
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The poet expects the tree to impart such pure wisdom to penetrate 
every cell of his body. The simile used here is striking: “Like the 
river and its tributaries and streams’. The poet however does not 
use “mind and soul’. Obviously, he means to give sanctity to 
body, a house for both mind and soul to dwell in. 

Give me Bodhisattva, 

O Tree of Knowledge and Wisdom! 

O Tree of Enlightenment! (23) 

Later he addresses the tree as ‘Bodhisattva’, regarded next to 
Buddha in hierarchy. The poet is aware of this hierarchy in 
Buddhism. According to the Mahayana School, there is only one 
Buddha but there could be many Bodhisattvas whose task on the 
earth is to guide and transform the humanity spiritually. Hence, 
the poet addresses the tree as Bodhisattva and not Buddha. 

The tree remains silent to the speaker's quest and the next evening 
the poet returns to the tree “with an unqualified longing to 
become the Bodhisatva.” 

The tree resumes its rendering: 

The healing lies nowhere 

But in your own tiny palms that hold water 

Full of your own reflections. (24) 

The answer he receives is to lose one’s purpose, strip one’s will, 
and be devoid of relations. Further, he has to disown everything. 
He should be no “other” man, be alone and live for himself and 
die for none. The healing lies with every one of us. There is no 
need to run after swamijis and yogis. Yet, people run after these 
so-called holy persons. It is nothing but self-deceiving. 

The ending is not you but that which is ‘not you’ should come to 
an end, as the tree speaks. This is the quality which has to be 
annihilated in all human beings. “Not you’ is complex. It may be 
understood as the sum total of all becomings in one’s life. 
Raghupathi’s way of telling the complex truth in simple language 
is amazing. 

What is to be extinct is not “you” 

But the “not you” in you. (25) 

All men suffer due to the expectation of the work he does. If 
human beings can go beyond the configuration of expectation, 
then they can travel beyond suffering. This idea comes close to 
the concept of “Nishkama Karma’ as expounded by Lord Krishna 
in the Gita, which says that karma is true when it is performed 
with no expectations and anticipations. 

Because you expect returns 

From whatever you do and don’t do (26) 

Raghupathi understands that maintaining equanimity and 
tranquility helps a person achieve balance towards all the vagaries 
of life. He suggests strongly growing in one’s consciousness and 
taking refuge in one’s own self is the panacea for all illnesses. 
The tree says that by only forsaking and disobeying the opposites 
and contradictions, can one bring out all the power that lies 
within: 

You are the Opposite, the poles apart are in you 

A bundle of contradictions; 

But strength and power lie in you 

In disowning the opposites and contradictions. (28) 

The tree asks a series of questions like - “Do you want to live? 
Do you want to love and to be loved? Do you want honor? Do 
you want contentment? Do you want peace? Do you want 
freedom? Do you want happiness?” (31) The solution for all these 
questions lies in rising from the dust and din of one’s own 
creations, that is becoming. The poet thus says 
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It is identification that brings longing. 

It is alienation that brings misery. (30) 

The root cause of misery is non-acceptance of the things that life 
throws at you. Hence, the message is very clear that by accepting 
the things one faces in life, man becomes free of all the clutches 
of the life. If you want to try something in life, don’t aim for 
pittance. A Bodhisattva loses all to gain everything in life: 
Attain the unattainable 

You will miss “nothing “in your life 

Like the Bodhisattva. (31) 

The poet says that when one lives with the infinity and loves all 
beings on this planet, he shall resurrect like Christ. He becomes 
holy in the truest sense for which no saint, no philosopher, and no 
teacher is essential to disperse the darkness of the soul. When a 
man becomes empty of lust and narcissism, he/she shall become 
immortal in this very world: 

O beauty is in your own living. 

Shrine is in your own heart. 

The image is your own tended self. (33) 

It is also known that suffering is the great purifier and it is the 
greatest healer too, the poet reflects. Without undergoing the 
pains, one cannot gain “religious consciousness” in this world nor 
of the other world. The message to be discontent for the small 
things is also dealt in: 

Nothing awakens you 

To religious consciousness, like suffering. 

Your sorrow comes from your burning heart for the great. (33) 
In the words of Swami Vivekananda, ‘All the power lies within 
you’ holds good in this long poem. The poet says that as the 
fragrance of the flower comes from within and the will of the 
banyan tree to grow is mapped inside a tree, whatever one wants 
to become in one’s life, is already there within the self. Hence the 
need for harping on outer things doesn’t arise: 

To show yourself what you are 

You must not seek the blessings of a saint. 

The grace is in you, 

Like the fragrance in flower in shrubbery 

The will is with you. 

Like the seed in a banyan tree. (34) 

To have a perfect balance sheet of life, one has to stop asking and 
receiving, only then one can quit this world like an unknown bird. 
He continues that one has to set his heart free from hope and 
expectations: 

For you have come from the original silence. 

Your desire is rooted in the hopelessness to realize this. 

And your total despair is the beginning of this awakening, 
Because you lose everything in the world. (35) 

Later, the thought develops slowly but consistently that one who 
is in fear of others is in fear of himself and one who remains 
untrustworthy to others, will be untrustworthy to himself. The 
speaker in the poem reiterates this: 

You can never reach the depths of your heart 

By your many works, accomplishments and distinctions 

But by diving deep and shaking the bedrock 

Of your hard-heartedness, 

Abandoning all your claims, faults and accomplishments 

You can convert the explosive 

Into a smooth-running stream. 

You can transform the crude coal into pure diamond. (37) 
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The poet also says that man should not possess more than that is 
essential to him. He should know the difference between a need 
and a want. He says that man should take what he needs and part 
with what he doesn’t require. The poet has beautifully explained 
what real socialism is. Only by voluntarily sharing the surplus the 
egalitarian society can be established. By coercion nothing can be 
achieved: 

Give your possessions to the dispossessed. 

The excess is an unwanted disease. 

You cannot live with it 

As it eats your anatomy, like the pest. (37) 

Take what is required; 

Give what is not yours; 

Part with the unused. 

Alone in the desert, like a camel move on 

When death comes, die valiantly. 

When others rot in their own possessions 

You can be intact, not claiming that is not yours. (38) 

The state of being non-covetousness is explained succinctly. 
Only human beings amass wealth and other things in excess of 
wants. No other animal does on the earth: 

Take that which is essential for your living 

And leave the rest unclaimed for humanity. (38) 

The writer says that man’s maturity doesn’t lie in abandoning 
from the things of the world, but living with them and 
overcoming them. He portrays this paradox of one’s living. The 
starting point for denying the ‘self is ‘self alone. In 
understanding this paradox of life lies the secret of happiness and 
peace: 

Your alienation lies, not in your severance from all 

But in the pursuit of all, in the world. 

That is the paradox of your living. 

Proceed from your “self” first 

That is the point of beginning (38) 

The great joy of living lies in enjoying from moment-to-moment. 
Being dead to the old psychological memory and moving with 
perennial awareness of the present moment is the solution for a 
great joy: 

True living is scrapping the dead 

And forgetting the unborn. 

Take your hands back 

And open the gates of your heart. 

Welcome into the inner part the Great Joy 

That manifests in everything. (40) 

Diving deep in to one’s self bestows great abundance in all 
aspects: 

And dive deep into your nonentity 

And feel the great joy manifested in abundance. (42) 

The poet says that freedom gets nearer to one who accepts 
solidarity with others without choice. When a person is not hostile 
with himself, life is devoid of eternal conflicts. All power 
originates from within by being self-conscious. When a person 
becomes powerless 

inwardly, all follows like a natural spring. The solution that he 
offers is simple, 

Would you know what the way is? 

It is freeing the mind from “mind” 

And acting on the spur of the moment (42) 
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The poet says that he who is acquainted with his origin, shall lose 
his identity. He advises to ruminate over the subtle experiences 
of life. 

Nourish and cherish that immense silence in you, 

Like your memorable and valuable experience (45) 

At last, the poet says that the Peepal Tree is like any other tree 
found everywhere but whoever comes to it, gives primordial 
wisdom to him/her. The wisdom of the Peepal tree is found in the 
last lines. It says that 

Life is not a series of arguments 

But an adventure to be sought 

Full of risks and pains 

In oneself, fearing neither 

The darkness nor the dazzling light. (46) 

The Peepal tree being a mysterious one gave these profound 
revelations to the poet. After experiencing the elixir of life, the 
poet loses the longing in his heart. He says it was dropped rather 
it vanished. His life is filled with deep contentment like the bee 
after sucking the honey. 


Conclusion 

Man’s eternal quest to return to the source is inherent in the long 
poem written by Raghupathi. He says that man need to 
contemplate deeply and go beyond the self. He has to understand 
the life and its intricacies and use the ordinary things to surpass 
his being. Life is a mixture of happiness and suffering. Through 
this poem, it is found that man’s eternal quest could be satisfied 
by living and not escaping from life and when a man once tastes 
the eternal cosmos remains contented to come what may in life. 
Raghupathi’s poetry is not everybody’s cup of tea. It cannot be 
read as a passing-time pleasure. Wisdom of the Peepal Tree is a 
deeply meditative long poem. His other collections carry similar 
thoughts. Perhaps, he is the only poet in the contemporary world 
who has beautifully and succinctly fused pure wisdom in poetry. 
His poetry is endowed with dense philosophy. Since this dense 
philosophy is born out of his experience, it carries so much 
conviction, power and drive. 
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ABSTRACT 


It is not everyone’s cup of tea to write mystical poetry unless one undergoes such experience. In this context, Raghupathi 
living close to nature writes on and off about nature with different permutations and combinations and transcends beyond 
human experiences to capture the essence of truth. His poetry, barring two collections, is filled with dense philosophy, his 
thoughts and experiences sound mystical. Though, he conveys his experiences in simple lucid language often interspersed 
with similes, metaphors, personifications, and irony drawn from nature to buttress his thoughts, his poetry demands 
serious attention from the readers. Against this backdrop, the paper dispassionately examines mystical elements in 


Raghupathi’s, twelfth collection The Mountain is Calling, published in 2019, comprising a hundred poems or revelations. 
KEYWORDS: Mystical Tones, Nature, Truth, Experience, Transcend 
INTRODUCTION 


Raghupathi has been teaching and writing poetry since 1985 and his collections of poems have triggered a sense of 
mystical awareness which many a time takes the reader into a journey beyond this mundane world. Since then, he has 
penned twelve collections. It is evident that his writings are filled with mystical experiences which he articulates in lucid 


language filled with dense imagery that demands serious attention from the readers. 


Many poets in the past like Kabir, Vemana, Sri Aurobindo, Rabindranath Tagore, William Blake and Wordsworth 
have written poetry of a different kind. They experienced the inexpressible of the beyond. These poets have altogether 


remained unique in their experience and expression. 


William James deemed “ineffability” or indescribability an essential mark of the mystical. It is not always clear, 
however, whether it is the experience or its alleged object, or both, that are to be ineffable. Scholars of mysticism 
sometimes stress the “paradoxical” nature of mystical experiences. According to its etymology, ‘paradoxical’ refers to 
what is surprising or “contrary to expectation.” 


The collection has one hundred reflections rendered in epigrammatic style. Each rendering by the Mountain 
consists of lines ranging from six to ten lines. Each line is deeply reflective and meditative, endowed with profound 
wisdom. For this reason, the collection cannot be read in a casual manner. Raghupathi unlike in his previous collections 
filled with mystical elements (Desert Blooms, 1987; Echoes Silent, 1988; The Images of a Growing Dying City, 1989; 
Samarpana, 2006; Dispersed Symphonies, 2010; Voice of the Valley, 2014; Wisdom of the Peepal Tree, 2014; On and 
Beyond the Surface, 2018) begins with an introduction. It is everyone’s doubt that how a mountain can ‘call’ for it being 


inanimate. The beauty is that he like in his collection, Wisdom of the Peepal Tree infuses life into it, thus personified, and 


listens to its exotic, mystic voice as he approaches it. Through its voice, the pure wisdom is revealed, and the poet captures 


it and presents it in a lucid style. Consider the following lines: 


The mountain has its wisdom. None recognizes it. Its wisdom is its stillness and silence... It never grows and 
never dies; it is ageless, ancient and primitive. It sits in deep meditation and its meditation is its own fullness, non- 
transmittable. Only to those who go near shall feel its profundity. Its balance is its steadiness; its strength is its eternal 
calmness It doesn’t say: I am giving. But it shares. It never complains when its chest is gone dry. The mountain is a 


mountain; it never dries nor dies though the trees die, flowers whither. It is sthithaprajna 


He draws the attention of the listeners/readers to listen to and savour pure wisdom. He urges them not to go back 


to sleep until the wisdom of the mountain is relished. 
The mountain has something to tell you. 
Don’t go back to sleep. 
It’s not the knowledge of the world 
but it is something else 
that you cannot grasp mundanely. 
Don’t go back to sleep. 
The mountain’s doors are open for ever. 
Come and savour its wisdom. 


The mountain says that when the individual self fights for its identity, it doesn’t know that it is already one with 


the whole existence, which is succinctly rendered through the imagery of rivers and the ocean. 
Rivers that compete for meaning with the ocean 
do not know that the ocean is. 
The ocean is simply what it is! 
It knows nothing, except it is what it is. (1) 


The mountain explains what Samadhi is not in the usual sense of total annihilation of thoughts as it is described 


by Patanjali and other sages, but deep involvement in action without thinking 
Samadhi is perfect balance. 
Deep involvement is action. 
It is thinking and no action 
It is action, and no thinking. 
It is perfection in imperfect balance. 


It is imperfection in perfect balance (4) 


To know what we are, the mountain asks us to observe nature and be with every phenomenal change, which itself 
enlightens. In Raghupathi’s poetry nature constantly figures. He dexterously uses nature to convey his striking thoughts. In 
fact, the poet derives immense inspiration from nature for his spiritual thoughts, as many American Transcendentalists and 
English Romantics had. The poet obviously strikes that one need not sit in a corner and meditate but addresses to watch 


nature from which one can learn great lessons of life. 
If you just can’t see what you are, 
look at trees in Autumn, 
leaves are falling, falling, falling. 
If you just can’t see what you are not 
look at the flowering plants in Spring 
flowers are blooming, blooming, blooming. 
If you just see neither what you are not what you are not 
look at the falling rain in the end Summer. 
Filling, filling, filling the rivers and mountains. (5) 


The desire for reaching one’s source from where he has originated is beautifully mentioned in Moksha. He calls it 
‘shit’. “There is nothing like Moksha,” he says unabashedly. He simply dismisses it. It is a blow for those who advocate it 
by mere parroting from the scriptural texts. It seems Raghupathi goes beyond the mere word Moksha. For him 
understanding Moksha is doing everything in nothing, though sounds paradoxical. According to him, Moksha is action, 


single action performed at one time and not dual or multiple actions. 
There is nothing like Moksha. 
Shit, there is no Moksha. 
While you sit, why dance. 
While you walk, why run. 
While you run, why stand. 
Moksha is doing everything in nothing. (6) 


“Suchness’ is difficult to understand. For the poet, it is neither thinking nor deliberately stopping the process of 
thinking. Appropriately, he compares the very thinking to a boiling egg. Just as boiling sends ripples and bubbles, so also 
thinking. ‘Suchness’ cannot be grasped in the state of thinking. It is the quality of being suchness in the present moment 


devoid of thinking is like still water. 
‘Suchness’ is not ‘thinking’. 
‘Thinking’ is not ‘Suchness’. 


“Suchness’ is is. 


(36 Ramachandrababu | 
Thinking’ is like a boiling egg. 
Stop it, there are no ripples in the boiling 
There is water only in ‘Suchness’. (7) 


The parallel word for ‘suchness’ in Mahayana Buddhism is Tathata, an alternate word being ‘Buddha’, which 
stands for "Reality," or the way things really are. It's understood that the true nature of reality is ineffable, beyond 
description and conceptualization. It is sometimes understood as and sometimes used interchangeably with Sunyata of self- 
essence, the phenomenal world are manifestations of Tathata. While all phenomena are empty (Sunyata) of self-essence, 


they are also full (Tathata). They are "full" of reality itself, of everything. 


The poet says that when the ideas, images, and impressions are extinguished, one’s true nature is revealed. The 
poet is at his best in juxtaposing his thoughts with images drawn from nature. 


When the ideas of self-power die 

When all the images of mirror erase 

When all the impressions reflected in pond perish 
You are what you are. 

That is your real being (9) 


For the poet the prudence is realizing ‘suchness’ and ‘no-suchness’ in existence. Prudence happens only in living 


and not in death because nothing happens in the latter. The value of prudence is succinctly put: 
Death is nowhere to go. 
Life is everywhere to go. 
Prudence is the mother of living. 
Living is the father of prudence. 
There is prudence only. 
Prudence is seeing ‘suchness’ in things 
and ‘no-suchness’ in living. (16) 


Raghupathi has enlivened his thought that ‘Maya’, the illusion, is nothing other than perceiving both order and 
disorder not only in one’s life but also in the whole of creation. It is true that in Natureboth order and disorder coexist, the 
order in disorder and disorder in order. This does not stop here. The poet moves further and says with conviction that both 
order and disorder thus perceived are maya, analogous to the Advaitic thought. This is the paradox of creation. Science 
tries to locate symmetry in disorder and dissipates, whereas Art gathers. The poet, however, cautions that creation breaks 


down the moment human tries to order. 
‘Order’ is mayaas much as ‘disorder’ 


Science locates symmetry in disorder. 


Nature is order in disorder, disorder in order. 
Artgathers, science dissipates. 
The universe breaks down when you order. (17) 


Though Raghupathi uses language to express the best of his feelings and experiences, it appears that he is a 
staunch votary of silence, as he conveys that words spilled from the pen are full of sound and true poetry is in the falling of 
a leaf which does not create sound unless it is accompanied by wind. Only a man who has experienced both the sides of a 
coin, living in the world and a life of solitude, can with conviction express that total silence is painful and the job of the 
mind is to fill with words. Though his words appear to be pointers of truth, there is a clear indication that true poetry 


according to him is wordless: 
There is only poetry, it is ‘wordless’. 
Living in silence is excruciating. 
Noise is the beauty of mind. 
Million words spilled from the pen 
It is poetry of sound. 
There is only poetry, but it is in the falling leaf. (20) 
The mind of Raghupathi is clear and creative. For him being conscious is to see and experience the no-mind state. 
To be conscious of the original mind 
is to see and experience no-mind. (26) 


The famous quote, “Prayer is when you speak to God and Meditation is when God speaks to you” holds good for 
Raghupathi who conveys it through powerful imagery drawn from the temple bells. In his own words, as long as temple 
bells toll, it is prayer and every prayer is asking and begging. On the other, as the temple bells cease, the real meditation 
happens in which there is no asking. Tolling of bells may be identified with the rattling of thoughts. 


When the temple bells toll 
prayer is enlivened. 

When the temple bells cease 
Meditation happens (27) 


The poet’s journey is always being alone. It seems he loves and embraces solitude. Though he lives in the midst 
of society, his mind contemplates the secret zone of inner recesses of the heart. Hence, the poet opines that one can taste 
the divine by sailing alone. It is the meeting of oneself in a myriad of aloneness. Raghupathi has used ‘Yogadharma’ many 
times in this collection of poems, which reiterates that Yoga is not limited to mere performing kriyas, asanas, pranayama, 
bandhas and mudras but it is holistic. It deals with the whole existence which includes not only humans but also the entire 


biodiversity. This is Yogadharma according to him. But this happens when one sails alone in the world. 


Clinging to oneself is like having a thorn in the sole. 
You can never move.... 
Yogadharma happens to those who sail alone. (30) 


The poet believes that spirituality is action in inaction and inaction in action. It goes beyond ‘disinterested 


endeavour’ propounded by Mathew Arnold 
Spirituality is action in inaction 
and inaction in action (32) 


Raghupathi says that any journey undertaken without purpose is bliss, it is divine and absolute. This is 
Yogadhrama for him. It contradicts the mundane idea that life without a set goal is meaningless. All such goals for the poet 
mean materialistic and hence meaningless. What matters much for the poet is the very journey implying living without a 


purpose. Such a life is meaningful. Such a journey is devoid of success and failure. 
Journey without purpose is Yogadharma 
It is divine and absolute. 
It is going straight without stopping. (34) 


The poet is of the opinion that in reasoning there is no beauty. Where there is reasoning implying questioning, 
evaluating, interpreting and judging, one can never see thebeauty of existence and creation. This is Yogadharma, not found 


and experienced in reasoning. Experiencing beauty happens in deep silence devoid of reasoning. 
If you don’t trust 
Just look at the rain drops. 
Dripping drip, drip, drip drop 
How else can it be explained? 
In reasoning there is not beauty 
Only watching with no thought is Yogadharma. (35) 


The poet says that one is already a born Yogi, who has gone beyond the clutches of the mind. When the baby is 
born, it remains innocent but not being aware of its innocence. Yogi is one who is being aware of. He lives constantly in 
awareness, That is Prajna, the awakened knowledge. Acharya Rajneesh too says in one of his discourses that one should 


possess the innocence of a child and an awareness of a yogi. 
You are already a Yogi. 
That is, when you were a tender baby 
Begin your life with this realization. 


That is prajna, the awakened knowledge 


in the world of birth-and-death. 
The dog, cat and rat are Yogins. 
Every other creature too. (37) 


It is said by Ramesh S. Balsekar, the Banker and an ardent advocate of the Advaita Philosophy that everything is 
predestined and man doesn’t have free-will but only submit to the all-pervading God. So whatever Karma you do is 
already decided albeit you feel that you are doing it, it is also decided. Hence, he says that the climax of the movie is fixed, 
but you watch the movie moment-to-moment with utmost interest. On the same lines, Raghupathi says that everything is 
Karma and your turning to become a Yogi, if destined, is also caught in Karma. So, man cannot escape the vicious circle 


of Karma. 
Everything is Karma 
Your seeking to become a Yogi 
All is caught in Karma (38) 


Man in his conflict to prove says that he is the doer of all the actions and everything happens according to his will; 
on the contrary, if he remains quiet, nature will take hold of him and reveal the knowledge of the beginning of the 


Universe. 
I forgot all my knowledge 
I manifest the Primordial Beauty. (39) 


Raghupathi says that when you try to do something, it becomes empty, and when you are silent, it speaks. Any 
attempt to comprehend and experience the profundity of silence involves an effort and therefore, it is a wasteful exercise. 
He means that it should happen naturally. In Indian tradition, the young master, Dakshinamurti imparted knowledge 
through silence, because once it is spoken, it loses its purity and the worthy disciples who were ready caught his teaching, 
as they were receptive. So, the poet appears to have tasted the bliss of silence, or else who can come out with this kind of 


understanding: 
When you try to be Yogi, it is empty 
When you try to get it, it is empty 
When you are silent, it speaks 
When you speak of it, it is silent. (40) 


Man’s true nature is bliss and it is experienced in the no-mind state. The just-born babe’s state is blissful because 
it has no mind, it is yet to happen. It needs no theory to explain. It is self-explanatory, self-revelatory. This state of ordinary 
mind is Kaivalyain Vedic thought, which means that it is all ‘wholeness’ and to seek meaning in this state is to welcome 


suffering. 
The ordinary mind is no-mind. 


It is Kaivalya. 


Therefore, to seek meaning in this state 
is to welcome misery. (41) 


Raghupathi further states that mere attaining Samadhi is of no use. He says that action without compassion is 
meaningless; Dharma without giving is useless; Austerity without contentment is nonsensical, and direct insight into truth 
without self-control is insignificant. The words ‘Datta’ ‘Dhamyata”™Dhayatvan’ taken from the Brihidaranyaka 
Upanishad remind us of T.S. Eliot’s use in his magnum opus, The Waste Land, in its last section, “What the Thunder Said’. 
The need of the hour is to follow these greatest triple spiritual values in one’s life. This alone can redeem humanity from 


the present state of the predicament as T.S.Eliot affirms. 
What then are you going to achieve 
by attaining Samadhi? 
Karma without Karunais meaningless. 
Dharma without Datta is useless. 
Tapas without Santosa is nonsensical. 
Prajnawithout Dhamyata is insignificant. (42) 


Raghupathi is at his best in using paradoxical statements to convey the truth. He says that the real seeing is not 
seeing, the act of thinking without thinking, acting without acting, seeking without seeking as they are the secret values of 
truthful living. The Zen masters too convey the same simple truth through riddles, as for instance one-hand clapping can be 
caught only by the astute and prepared mind. Hence, sense of maturity on the part of the reader is of utmost necessity or 


else it becomes merely a repetition of a word: 
Seeing without seeing 
thinking without thinking 
acting without acting 
seeking without seeking 
are the values of living (43) 


The difference between dharma and adharma is succinctly brought out in simple paradoxical language. He says 
dharma is doing nothing, while adharmais doing everything sitting quietly. Such complexity of thought cannot be easily 
understood like sipping tea. It needs full contemplation on what Raghupathi says. Who can render such profundity of 
thought? For Raghupathi such profundity of thoughts come with ease from the profound silence that he might have 
experienced through his Yoga sadhana. 


Sitting quietly, not doing anything 
isdharma of my nature. 


When there is nothing 


sitting quietly, but doing everything 
isadharma of my nature. (45) 


The poet says with gusto and conviction that where there is understanding there lies learning. Indeed, learning is 
synonymous with understanding. In this state, nothing is retained. It is like a tree that drops the faded leaves to give space 


for the new. The simile is apt and striking. Which means that all learning is growing and learning afresh. 
Understanding is learning 
Like a tree that drops the faded leaves! (46) 


For the poet Raghupathi enlightenment happens as naturally as the blooming of a bud. For him, the true-life 
begins when there is no desire to seek further for self-improvement or becoming a Yogi. When one is content with his 


present state of being, that is the ultimate essence, without altering, it is a perfect state of bliss. 
There is enlightenment when the bud blooms. 
Your life begins when there is nothing further to seek. 
Neither self-improvement nor becoming a Yogi. 
You are the essence of living. 
The bee sucks honey only when the bud unfurls. 
The flower dies only when the bee sucks. (49) 


In life, all improvement happens once you make an effort. But what is actually needed is effortless action. In an 
effort, it is true, there is growing. But for the poet, it is not true growing because the doer is conscious of doing. Hence, it 


implies contradiction. 
The cypress tree said, “I am not trying.” 
“But I am growing.” 
There is no Yogadharma 
But I am growing. 
Whereas he says, “I am trying and growing”. 
There is no Yogadharma. 
What is this contradiction? (50) 


What Raghupathi says about the truth complies with the other mystics which are transparent. One should not 
accept it by mere book reading or because others have supported it. It has to be experienced; the truth is indivisible and 


non-transmittable. There might be umpteen Yogis and their messages and methods may differ, but the truth is the same. 
Truth is like that, both transparent and translucent. 


If you are dare enough 


Slash it into pieces. 
Umpteen Yogis emerge. (51) 


Raghupathi says that as long as the mind creeps in, form and formlessness cannot be integrated. The mind is a 
series of thoughts. Thoughts cannot comprehend and build emptiness. For thought, it is impossible to conceive emptiness. 


It cannot be concretized. 
How can form be integrated with emptiness? 
As long as mind treads 
emptiness is a form for you. 
There is no emptiness. (52) 


The poet says that all the experiences are the reflections of the happenings. And with firm conviction, he conveys 


that authentic Yogadharma happens when all reflections die. 
Whatever run counter is your reflection. 
Yogi is not in the reflection. 
Yogadharma happens when all reflections die. (55) 
For the poet Yogadharma will never happen as long as the duality remains: 
Yogadharma never happens 
As long as the duality persists. (57) 


The essence of mysticism is that only ‘Consciousness’ remains and all else is trash. If one feels this Consciousness, he 


will definitely experience that all thoughts, emotions, feelings are just fleeting bubbles, which arise and pass away: 
Know then the truth: 
Consciousness alone remains. 
All else are fleeting bubbles. (70) 


If one is on the path of seeking, and moves in his search further, he will experience that the power of truth will 
provide an answer that truth is the direct perception of things and it needs no intermediaries. Further, it is an effortless 


action, where the functioning of the mind is not all necessary: 
How distinct, how blurred, 
yet distinct and clear. 
Within mental power 
quick perception is an effortless action. (71) 


For Raghupathi Yogadharma flows everywhere, ubiquitous. It cannot be bounded either by prakriti or purusha. It 
protects all and doesn’t control anyone. 


All Yogadharma flows everywhere. 
There is neither prakriti nor purusha. 
It is oneness in indistinctness. 

It nourishes all 

but does not overlord. (72) 


The question often confronts us is, who is a perfect man? It is difficult to answer. But, Raghupathi answers with ease 
and he says that a perfect man is one who grasps nothing; receives nothing; refuses nothing and holds nothing. He is like a 
mirror without any reflection and a sky without clouds. In the eastern philosophy, the master is, however, conceived as a 


mirror because he reflects the seeker’s mind, for the master is empty and a perfect being. But Raghupathi contradicts it: 
The perfect man 
grasps nothing 
receives nothing 
refuses nothing 
holds nothing. 
He is a mirror without reflection. 
He is a sky with no clouds. (73) 


Raghupathi says that this body which is made of blood, nerves, muscles and different elements is like a dry leaf 
and the mind is like a seed that doesn’t have any strength to procreate. So, whosoever seeks with his body and mind ends 
in suffering. But in this kKarmabhumi, i.e. the land of action, one who has the strength can remain relaxed and once a person 


starts seeking, one becomes tensed and it is also a sort of pain and suffering. 
Body like a dry leaf, 
Mind like a sapless seed — 
This is true knowledge. 
Seeking it is anguish. 
Not seeking it also is pain. (74) 


To remain happy, one has to bind the jnanendriyas (nose, tongue, eyes, ears, and skin) and karmendriyas (action, 
speech, hands, feet, excretion, and reproduction) or else it may result in ambiguity. Hence, chasing and hunting will only 


make people wild and the Yogi’s prescription to make the body and mind still is highly recommendable. 
The jnanendriyas will bind your sight. 
The karmendriyas will bind your clarity. 


Chasing and hunting will make you wild. 


Therefore, the sage makes prescription 
for body and mind to still over the rustling pond. (75) 


For the poet whatever insight man has acquired is indivisible and the experience of the Self is neither self- 
centered nor selfish. Whoever is grounded and remains in his enlightenment will ultimately experience the Beyond. The 
one who lives in luxuries and comforts will never experience the insight. The cot in the poem symbolically represents 


luxuries and comforts. 
Insight is indivisible, 
Neither into material nor spiritual. 
So, the deepest experience 
is neither self-centered nor selfishness. 
He who sleeps on the cot 
will fall out of bed. 
He who sleeps on the floor 
‘Comes to himself’ to be whole. (77) 


The poet says that people quite often want to change the truth of existence according to their whims and 
understanding. It is the nature of human beings to alter the existing ones, but the final truth is that all things from the 


beginning are as perfect as they are, and any alteration in this aspect results in suffering: 
Not to understand things, such as they are being problematic. 
To understand things, such as they are being unproblematic. 
The eagle never feels sorry 
because it cannot walk like humans. 
Nor humans can feel sorry 
because they cannot soar like the eagle. 
All things from the beginning are as they are. 
Altering the condition is misery. (78) 


The poet experiences that any action which is performed by wishful thinking i.e. with intentional volition is 
painful and action emerging from intelligence i.e. prajna (wisdom) is painless because of its spontaneity and naturalness. 
JidduKrishnamurti mentions that the realm of thought cannot bring about transformation as thought cannot enter the field 


of the otherness, which is sacred because it is a pattern: 
Action by thinking is painful, 


Whereas action by intelligence is painless. 


For it is spontaneous, natural and effortless. (79) 


The poet says that awakening should happen on its own. It cannot be experienced by seeking, force, effort or 
authority which results in the waste of time and energy. But surely awakening can be triggered by submitting oneself to the 


higher power and complete surrender as Sri Aurobindo says. 
Awakening is not by seeking - 
there is coercion, effort, energy-loss 
there is authority, structure, following 
there is ruling, submission, unyielding (80) 
The following lines are the essence of real and meaningful living. 
Being aware of awareness in motion is Pure Awareness. 
Being aware of Pure Awareness is Pure Consciousness. 
From Consciousness is ‘I am ness’ — 
the witness consciousness of Awareness in motion. (83) 


Raghupathi has consciously used the words Pure Awareness and Pure Consciousness. It is difficult for the 
ordinary mind to comprehend his words. Still, the novice readers and sincere seekers of truth can catch hold of his 
experience that Pure Awareness is Pure Consciousness and Pure Consciousness is ‘I am ness’. NisargadattaMaharaj, a 
disciple of Siddeshwar Maharaj and a shopkeeper of Mumbai, throughout his life emphasized his disciples to remain in 
‘am ness’ to know and experience truth. His spiritual classic, / am Thatis the testimony of his teaching. If one needs to grab 


from these lines, it is better to remain a witness consciousness of Awareness in motion: 


Through the poet’s experiences, it is understood that one has to come out of bondage and liberation and what 
remains is only ‘Isness’. The poet doesn’t beat about the bush in elucidating ‘/sness’. This simple truth should be 
percolated in everyone’s mind and heart to lead a happy life: 


Bondage is conceptual before it is a reality. 
So also release from it is an illusion. 
Neither bondage nor liberation — 

Only ‘/sness’ remains. (84) 


Raghupathi says that Dharma cannot be realized by hearing, reading or imitating but only by living wherein all 


the duality erase. 
By hearing Dharma, it is never realized. 
By reading Dharma, it is never attained. 
By imitating someone, it is never fructified. 


By living in Dharma, duality erases. (85) 


The poet says through the Mountain that a stinking mind conceptualizes everything, but true happiness lies in 
non-conceptualization. He calls the mind stinking as most of the time it tries to imitate and copy others. The actuality lies 


in wordless and soundless which lies in ‘is ness’: 
Stinking mind conceptualizes things. 
True happiness lies in non-conceptualization. 
The actuality is simply nameless which is soundless. 
In the wordless nothingness 
in the soundless nothingness 
is “isness’. (87) 


Raghupathi says that one has to abandon ‘me’ to experience the Impersonal. ‘Me’ includes both subject-object 
relationship. If one totally rejects ‘me’ in all his doings, Yogadharma happens spontaneously: 


Experience is neither factual nor biological without ‘me’. 
It is simply impersonal. 

Yogadharmanever happens with ‘me’. 

With ‘me’ is subject-object relationship. (88) 


He further says that whatever we learn through concepts is like pickling in jars that remain closed and ripened 
without any fresh thoughts coming from outside. It is observed that no seeker with learning has found the Wayfrom the 
other, for the Way is a pathless land. The poet affirms that even a thousand Buddhas cannot solve the human crisis. It 
implies that each one has to find out his/her own way as JidduKrishnamurti too emphasizes that ‘Truth is a pathless’ 
because all learning through conditioning makes a human being bounded. And he felt that to make a man ‘absolutely free’ 
from the past conditioning is his mission in life. The same line of thought is found in Raghupathi’s words. It is believed 
that he may have read his philosophy. Just as J. Krishnamurti observed that the true purport of his teaching is to live it so 


also Raghupathi reiterates it. 
All learning through conceptualization is like pickling in jars. 
Thousand Buddhas with learning have not found the Way. (91) 


Raghupathi says that the spirit of living is in growing and dying and Yogadharma happens in expanding and this 
happens by meticulous understanding of the ‘self’: 


The spirit of living is in growing and dying. 

The tree grows, we say. 

Similarly, the universe is expanding and not shrinking like. 
Yogadharmanever happens in shrinking, 


It blossoms in even understanding of the ‘self’. (93) 


The poet says that Yogadharma is not something that happens, but finding the balance in what is more important. 
The concept of balance and creation is complementary to each other. And the man who has reached the stage of Samadhi is 


supposed to lead a balanced life. 
Yogadharmais not something what happens. 
It is something what you are, what is. 
Nothing is happening, but happens. 
Balance is creation, creation is balance 
Balancing is what is happening. 
Yogadharma is not something what is happening 
It is, what it is. (94) 


Creation is full of paradoxes and a true seeker should accept the paradoxes. Nobody in this universe can escape 


the polar opposites, for life exists in opposites like being happy and sad, summer and winter, heat and cold, etc: 
The water has no mind to reflect your images, 
Yet it reflects in the cool shade of trees. 
Yogadharma is simply accepting the paradoxes. (95) 


Raghupathi says that a mind that is constantly searching for happiness will lose the beauty of the present moment 
and once a person habituates living in the present moment, he will enter into the realm of no-mind for which no proof is 


necessary for it has order and balance in it. 
A mind that constantly searching for happiness 
Is centred in its own foolishness 
No-mind is like unharvested green fields 
On which no green carpet is required. (96) 


The poet has used the metaphor of clapping with a single hand, for it may not produce sound as deliberated, but 
definitely the effect of one hand clapping brings a person out of his monotony and boredom. The philosophy of Zen relies 


on ‘one-hand clapping’ to bring about a change in students’ mind: 
Wisdom is like clapping in a single hand. 
It is no sound; no sound is lucid transparent water. 
Yogadharma is simply like this unorchestrated phenomenon. (97) 


Raghupathi says that nobody in this world is either a master or a servant. Everyone is a lone traveler. Following 


and imitating will not help him in any manner. 


Yogadharmasays: you are neither a master nor a servant 


but a simple traveler, 

with palms like a bowl 

eyes like an empty cistern 

ears like a lengthening tunnel. (98) 


At the end of the book, the Mountain speaking pure wisdom is completely exhausted, and there is nothing to 
impart further. So the poet Raghupathirecedes like the Mountain in silence that deepens and intensifies. Nothing is left 


except deep silence. 
The mountain in silence deepens. 
but the mountain in silence intensifies. (100) 
The closing lines in prose are remarkable: 


The sense of all-encompassing silence has silenced all my dimpling thoughts. Silence reigns supreme at that hour 
— the hour of supreme silence, the hour of mysterious silence, the hour of unrumpled silence, the hour of silence like the 
unlit temple in the ruins, the hour of cosmic silence in the beginning of beginning lessness. Cuddled in that spellbinding 
silence, I am humbled like a rat before an elephant. ‘The majestic mountain is calling’ has thinned like a wafer and 


vanished like wisps of smoke that rose from the chimneys in distance (101). 
CONCLUSIONS 


Why should a mountain call? It’s the eternal question that arises in the minds of the readers. In the Vedic tradition and 
culture, the ancestors used to worship the sun, the moon, the stars, the rivers, the mountains, the trees/plants, etc. 
Mountains are considered as significant and holy as rivers. Nature, the Prakriti, is pivotal in worship as she is the 
manifestation of the divine. Mountains are thought to be living Gods. The wisdom imparted by nature cannot be measured. 
One has to live among the mountains to gain deep insight and Raghupathi, who has been living in Tirupati studded with the 
mountain range for more than fourdecades, might have imbibed the quality of wisdom which is perennial. His search for 
Truth is evident in TheMountain is Calling... He has used the lucid language to pass on the everlasting truth to humanity. 


It is the task of the reader to read between the lines and decipherthe mystery contained in pearl-like poems. 
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In Conversation with Dr. K. V. Raghupathi 


(Interviewed by V. Ramachandra Babu, Research Scholar, 
Department of English, Dravidian University, Kuppam, Andhra Pradesh, 
rcbabu29 @ gmail.com, Mobile: 9393661199 on 1" August, 2020) 


About the poet 

Poet, short story writer, novelist, book reviewer, and critic K.V. Raghupathi has 
published twelve poetry collections, two short story collections, two novels, eight 
critical/edited books besides four books on Yoga and numerous stimulating and 
thought-provoking articles in various international journals, both online and print. 
His poetry collections include, Desert Blooms (1987), Echoes Silent (1988), The 
Images of a Growing Dying City (1989), Small Reflections (2000), Voice of the 
Valley (2003, 2014), Wisdom of the Peepal Tree (2003, 
2014), Samarpana (2006), Orphan and Other Poems (2010), Dispersed 
Symphonies (2010), Between Me and the Babe (2013),On and Beyond the 
Surface (2018), and The Mountain is Calling... (2019). An Indian author best 
known for his poetry in the English language, his poetry is rooted in the abundance 
of philosophy, nature, transcendentalism, imagery and social perspectives, and 
replete with similes, metaphors, personifications, apostrophe, irony, climax, anti- 
climax and full of rhetoric and symbols. More often he takes the readers on the 
spiritual exploration of radical philosophical thoughts which strongly speak through 
all the collections. He is a recipient of several awards for his creativity at the 
national level that include Michael Madhusudan Dutt Award (2000), H. D. Thoreau 
Writing Fellowship (2001), Best Chosen Poet for 2003 (2003), Lifetime 
Achievement Award (2010), Rock Pebbles National Award for Creativity (2014), 
and King Phrasal Arbind Chowdhury Award for Poetry (2018). He lives at Tirupati, 
AP. Email: drkvraghupathi @ gmail.com 


RCB: You are an accomplished poet, a teacher and literary critic. Could you 
throw light on what according to you poetry is? 

KVR: I do not know in what sense you are using that I am an accomplished poet, 
teacher, and literary critic. I have never called myself a poet although I 
write that sounds poetry. I am known in the poets’ circle but not many in the 
universities know about me. As a teacher I have contentment. Many of my 
former students love me and my teaching skills. As a literary critic, I am 


impartial. I do not compromise on the standards of writing scholarly papers. 


What is poetry? It is asking lovers what love is. They can’t tell what it is. 
Samuel Johnson once said: “If you ask me what it is, I do not know; if don’t 


kid 


ask me, I know what it is.” Nevertheless, I shall give my views. For me, 


poetry is a mere feeling. Feeling needs to be distinguished from 


emotionality. The feeling is almost an internal form of the sense of touch. 
In contrast, emotions are mere local disturbances of the body-mind 
complex. Feeling transcends them all, just as it transcends our self-sense 
and our bodily image. In feeling, we reach out beyond the apparent walls of 
our body-mind. Emotions are impermanent, while feelings are 
transcendental and permanent. Above all, writing poetry for me is a 
transcendental experience. I write poetry because I have a deep urge to 
explore the meaning of existence. And I find poetry serves me as the best 
vehicle. It experiences and expresses truth much more clear way than 
prose. Hence, my poetry is chiefly marked by romantic, transcendental, and 


spiritual elements. 


RCB: And what is the purpose of Reading poetry in general? 


KVR: First of all, you need to know what a poem is in order to appreciate it. It is a 
basic experience. It is a transformed experience, a refined one, and not a 
crude one. It is a response. We all react. But a poet responds sensitively. 
Responding sensitively means feeling deeply and intently. It is this response 
between the poet and the object that is very important, that makes the 
difference. The emotions generated undergo radical transformation in the 
hands of a poet. Readers should be sensitive enough to appreciate poetry. 
Reading poetry is not everyone’s cup of coffee. They must read the hidden 
meaning between the lines. There are umpteen purposes for reading poetry. 
Reading poetry soothes your heart and mind and uplifts you. It provides 


peace to your agitated mind. 


RCB: What inspired you to write poetry? Is it the works of great poets and literary 
giants of oriental world like Kalidasa, Tagore, Aurobindo and other 
mystics who motivated you to write poetry? Tell us more about your poetic 
career. 

KVR: Nobody has ever influenced me to write poetry. Let me tell you the truth of 
my journey as a poet. I never wanted to become a writer, much less as a 
poet in my student days. I never dreamt of it. I read very little poetry in 
those days and mystics were beyond my purview of my materialistic 


ambitions. The middle class family from which I hail has its own typical 


ambitions altogether different. Soon after completing my _ post-graduation, 
my father’s ambition was that I should sit for competitive examinations 
and secure some coveted administrative post. But destiny willed it 
otherwise. I underwent certain failures and tragedies in my life in those 
days of the 1980s suchas losing of my mother, my battle in the court 
over my selection in civil services, my pursuit in research, and not 
securing a job for my survival. All these mishappenings had given a big 
jolt in my life, nevertheless made me more reflective about the 
meaning of existence and living. It was from this turmoil one day as I was 
deeply contemplating, the pen in my fingers started scribbling a few lines 
and the lines went like poetic flow. That was how my first book 
Desert Blooms that ran into 1600 lines was born. In those days 
there were no computers, they were yet to be introduced in our 
country. There were no mobile phones. Communication had to be made by 
means of writing postcards or inland letters and it used to take longer 
time to reach from one place to the other. I did not show the script to 
anyone, either to a senior poet or an academician in the university. I 
myself read what I had scribbled umpteen times, edited and reedited. I 
was in my twenties at that time. I searched fora suitable publisher. I 
wrote a series of letters introducing my work to various publishers. Much to 
my defeat and frustration, none of them responded favourably since it 
was poetry that had little marketability. It was then I was one day browsing 
through books on the racks in my university library and my eyes fell on a 
green silk cloth bound book. Incidentally, it was a poetry book. No 
sooner had I picked up the book in my hands than I flipped pages 
quickly, my eyes ran through the frontispiece and the last pages of the 
book and I learnt that the book was published by Professor P. Lal of 
Writers Workshop in Calcutta. I knew nothing about him. Soon I 
wrote a letter to him introducing myself and the work that I had written. 

I had to wait for two weeks to get a reply from him who asked me to send 
the entire typed manuscript by secured post. I did accordingly. After a 
month I received a positive reply stating that he had meticulously 
gone through my manuscript running into 1600 lines and he was deeply 


impressed by the poetic flow and the lyrical beauty and accepted to publish 
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my work under the banner of Writers Worksop though he tagged at the end 
that I should meet one-third of its production costs. I met this requirement 
by collecting liberal donations offered to me by many teachers in the 
university. The book was published in 1987. Thereafter I never looked 
back. 


From this narration you must have understood that I wrote poetry on my 
own, and it came without any volition. It was an effortless action. I 
allowed it to sustain in my organism. Till today I wrote in my own way. 
Nobody was my guide and philosopher. My writings were born out of my 


intense personal experiences. My experiences are my guide. 


Could you tell me the impact of Eastern Mystics and Western 
Philosophers like Friedrich Nietzsche, Jean Paul Sartre, Albert Camus, 
Bertrand Russell, etc. Who influenced your life the most? 


I have already answered. None of them influenced me in any way. 
What is that you want to convey through poetry? 
Pure knowledge and wisdom which I gained through my experiences. 


It is learnt that you completed your M.Phil and Ph.D on “The Poetry of 
Ralph Waldo Emerson: A Study” and “Emerson’s Orientalism” 
respectively. What made you choose Ralph Waldo Emerson leaving aside 
the Asian and European Poets who were established more than the 
American writers? 

His original transcendental experiences that suited my temperament then. 


“Desert Blooms” (1987), your first book on poetry is a conversation 
among three souls discussing and philosophizing the mystery of life. 
Could you elaborate, on what is the actual purpose and meaning of life? 

It is an imaginary dialogue among the three souls, each one sums up his 
own perception about life. The dialogue goes on without arriving at any 
valid conclusion. None of the souls agrees with the other in course of 


dialogue. 


“Voice of the Valley” (2003, Second ed. 2014) is filled with esoteric 
knowledge where an imaginary seeker “Bindura” is bestowed with 
infinite knowledge after absorbing perennial wisdom from the voice 
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emanating from the valley? Did you experience the state of ‘Pure 
Wisdom’ as reflected in the lengthy poem stretching 92 pages? 


If I had not undergone the experience I would not have written. 


“Wisdom of the Peepal Tree” (2003, second ed. 2014) is a long poem of 27 
pages where the seeker approaches the Peepal Tree filled with confusion 
at the starting and emerges out with the knowledge of Self in the end. Do 
you like to say that if one inquires deeply into the issues of life, all 
conflicts wither and one can arrive at the fundamental truth negating 
everything like Buddhist Philosophy? 

Definitely. One should have the deep insight, readiness to plunge deeply 
into one’s being. In these two books, you will have noticed negation. 


only through negation, you can arrive at the truth. 
“Samarpana” (2006) written in Dhvanyaloka, Mysore where you spent 
your valuable period as Thoreau Fellow consists of 50 reflections. What 
motivated you to write poetry on Nature and what is Nature to you? 
Nature fundamentally figures in my poetry. It is the life-blood of my poetry. 
Only from the nature I drew enormous wisdom. The imagery I have used 
more predominantly in my poetry has derived from nature. Nature is a 
source of my experience and wisdom. 
“Dispersed Symphonies” (2011) is a collection of 106 reflections filled with 
ample romantic and deep transcendental elements. On examination, it is 
found that your reflections are almost like prosaic poems and do you 
consider it as poetic prose or under the genre of poetry? 

If you rearrange all the lines in those reflections in a vertical fashion, they 
would look like poetry. The form is not important here. What you need to 
take into account is the experience. When that experience touches the 

core, it becomes poetry. Even the prose becomes poetical. 


“The Mountain is Calling...” (2019) appears to augment the state of 
consciousness in a mystical tone of 100 reflections where the Mountain 
appears to be in deep meditation with profound stillness and silence. Do 
you think that it will help every individual come out of his monotony? 


It is pure wisdom. Definitely. If you have that sense of perception and 
sensitiveness, you will reflect upon these ideas. 


Why did you select only poetry as a medium of expression besides other 
genres like essay, novel, drama, and short stories? Also, it is known that 
you have four fictions to your credit, “The Invalid” (2012), “The 
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Disappointed” (2014), “The Untouchable Piglet” (2015), and “A Gay and 
A Straight Woman” (2017). What is the difference you find while 
expressing your natural way of expressing your erudition in poetry and in 
fiction? 


Only poetry can touch the truth. You can be transcendental only in poetry. 


Poetry has that power of taking you beyond the matter and the intellectual 
mind. But you can be earthly in fiction. 


Has any of your poetry collections been translated into any other 


languages? 


No. They will lose the beauty of expression and thought. Even if someone 
attempts, he/she may not succeed because the experiences are 
transempirical. Unless one gets into that state, it is difficult to render such 
experiences filled with profound wisdom in other languages. 


RCB: Do you consider yourself as an accomplished poet? And how do you feel, if 
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none on this earth reads your poetry? 


I don’t know if I am really an accomplished poet. I don’t know in what 
sense you are using the expression. If nobody reads my poetry, absolutely 
I have no problem. My job is over. The book is in the market and in the 
libraries. It is for the readers to read or ignore. But wisdom cannot be 
ignored. It is there, and it ever shines, whether you go to it or remain 
excluded. 
Do you write poetry for a targeted audience or just an outflow of your 
sublime emotions? 
I am not a committed poet. I don’t have any affiliation with any ideology or 
ism. Committed poets have target readers. 
Out of your 12 collections of poetry, “Desert Blooms” (1987), “Echoes 
Silent” (1988), “The Images of a Growing Dying City” (1989), “Small 
Reflections” (2000), “Voice of the Valley” (2003, Second edition 2014), 
“Wisdom of the Peepal Tree” (2003, Second edition 2014), “Samarpana” 
(2003), “Dispersed Symphonies ”(2010), “Orphan and other Poems” (2010), 
“Between Me and the Babe” (2015), “On and Beyond the Surface” (2018), and 
“The Mountain is Calling...” (2019). Which work do you consider the best? 


A poet like me will not distinguish. How can a father or a mother 


Distinguish his/her children? 


RCB: From your collections, you have the power of converting ordinary 
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Experience from subjective to the objective in a variety of themes, 
from ordinary to extraordinary and extraordinary to ordinary? What is 
the training that helped you have such kind of clarity, attention 

for details, keen observation, visual representation, word choices, and 
powerful images and infused with strong intellectual and emotional 
responses? 


The answer lies in your question itself. I am blessed with deep insight. 
What are you currently writing? 


Currently I am penning three books simultaneously. They are: The Great 
Creation: The Book of Movement, Tattvam Asi: Dialogues with ‘Not Me’, 
and Discourses on Yoga. The first one is a book of reflections that are 
profoundly philosophical and mystical in nature. Occasionally, I write short 
stories and memoirs. 

You have already published four books on Yoga. It is interesting to note 
that you have this aspect to your personality. Out of curiosity I would 
like to know your yogic life. Could you please throw some light on this? 


I plunged into this yogic life in the 1980s, and since then I have been in it. 
Incidentally and interestingly my writing career and my yogic life have 
sailed together. Almost three and a half decades have passed. Not the 


Contemporary Yoga that is in practice throughout the world. Mine is Vedic 
Yoga which is totally different from the modern Yoga. Modern Yoga is 
not a Yoga at all. I call it a Fitness Yoga, more of a gymnastics type. It 
focusses more on health. Vedic Yoga on the other is a classical Yoga, it is a 
traditional Yoga. It focusses more on mind and meditation and views life 
not in compartments but in its totality. It is a complex and many-sided 
discipline, addresses all of life, and works with all of nature, like a 
symphony using many instruments, with many movements, scales, tones, 
and harmonies. It cannot be reduced to a simple pattern, formula, or 
method. It is like a banyan tree with roots, many trunks, and branches. It 
reflects the teachings of numerous seers over many centuries. I am in this 
tradition. Unfortunately, modern Yoga deviates from this Vedic Yogic 


tradition. Not many practice this tradition because it requires a tough 


discipline, a very hard sadhana. Also, it is difficult to come across Yogis of 


this tradition. 


RCB: What do you do when you do not write? 


KVR: Reading, naturally! But these days I do not read much. I take long walks in 


nature or sit and watch birds. Sometimes I watch videos on wildlife. I learn 


a lot from the behaviour of animals. 


RCB: What are your views on contemporary poets? These days I find a number 
of young and old people started writing poetry. 

KVR: I don’t read their poetry. It is like walnut without a nut inside. There is no 
depth. But I find some merit in North-East Indian Poetry in English because 
it is born out of dislocation and suffering. It carries vigour, power, and 
depth. It is very energetic and vibrant. 


RCB: Do you want to leave any message to other contemporary poets? 


KVR: I am not a trained poet to offer any advice to the contemporary poets or 
budding poets. 
RCB: Thank you very much for sparing your valuable time. 


KVR: Thank you. My good wishes to you and the readers. 
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